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The New PcrticmaU^ H 

t«rate» had to reconcile two conflicting ohjectai—to provi<!e adequate 
COUP for Uie real pauper^ and to guard Uie property of the comaiauiiy from 
t*eing preyed upon )iy ilie idle and profligate. Experience alon^wbilflt it 
ascertains the defects of the new law^ can ^he proper remedy. 

We come then to consider the two main questions upon which th^|j^{oy 
of the present Ministr)* is ossaded; and first, timt of Church propartg. 
The party w]io now direct the helm of (loeinment roiitend that l^artip* 
nent possesses a paramount autliority over the pro|>erty of the Church, and 
where any part of it is available, can apply it to secular purpnws; and 
they profess to assume tliis as a fundanictiUl principle in Uic refuinis and 
changes which may be required m the fabric and institutions of the (*hurcli. 
On the other hand, their opponents, tliougfi tliey do not <leny the om;ii]>o- 
tenee of Parliament in the abstract over property of all kinds, \et virtually 
limit it in rcipcct to ('hurch and Corporation property gniirnill), by am- 
milating the latter to private property, which, in a certain sense, Pnrhament 
cannot meddle wiUi. Did* no otlicr ronsidoralions intrude thcmselvcH, the 
point in dispute would hardly deserve discussion^ becousc it is a question not 
of right, but of expcdienc) ; and it can bardly*l)e denied, tliat if the good 
of the whole cotnmunil) iiii|)cralivcly deinandcd that (ho estate of one privaU* 
gentleman aliould be taken from him and given to another^ tlw paramount 
autliority would not only l>e entitled, but hound to make tlie transfer. But 
the real issue in tlie ijucslion is considered by the Comterv alive party to be^ 
w hether or not tlicre shall be an Ei*tablislied Ciiurch,~lhat is, a form of 
religion connected with and especially protected liy the State. l*hc groat 
increase in thenumbem of the various denominations of Dissenters tlirougli* 
out the country, who arc united upon one point alone—huviihfy to Uic 
EBtabhsli|d Church—raises apprehensions in tlie minds of many of ils advo¬ 
cates, icKt one concession kIiouIc] lead to many; test Uic oulworkN of the 
(?hurch bring carricsl one after another, the citadel should fall, and the 
** voluntary principle,” though now disclaimed hy the Oovernment, slmuld be 
forced upon it. 

Even these apprehensions, however, would not probably excite a fierce 
resistance to the recognition of an abstract principle, were it not capable 
of being reduced to immediate cxpcriincnt, and intended to be so cD]ployed> 
in a part of the empire, Uie circumstances of which, with reference to this 
question, are very peculiar. In Ireland, where the great bulk of tlie 
pie are Knman Catholics, the Protestant E^itablislicd Church is largely and 
unequally endowed from contributions exacted from the (*atholic os well as 
the Protestant; the revenues of iU dignitaries Wing mostly expended in 
England. Nothing seems more reasonable and equitable, than that, If 
the Roman Catholic population, wlio have a clergy of tlieir own tr> support, 
be not exempted altogether from contribuUon to an estahlislmient from 
whence diey derive no advantage, and which is au avowed object of aver* 
sion to them, ki revenues should be r^rwted to the narrowest limits con¬ 
sistent with the apiritual wants of the Protestant population, and the surplus 
be qiplied to purposes of general utility. If^ Parliament, Uierefore, have 
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tlic Rglit tu deal witli tba possesions of tlie Church, and if tliis be a case in 
which reason and equity call for its inlerferencc, it folk)ws thi^tlic poliey 
which the (iovemment lias pursued in this matter, and which seems to l>e 
modciatc in its extent aqd guarded in its character, cannot be objected to 
but upon such high doctrines as are uow exploded. 

Jiut it must he confessed, that there are considerations applying to this 
quesUon which i*md greatly to qualify astonishment at the op|K>sitiun which 
tlic MiniHU^riftl policy with respect to the Irish Church has met with from 
disinterested <|imrtens. Catholicism with us, though now depressed, was 
once doiiiinanl; its votaries must, therefore, be presumed, from natural 
motives to be desirous of recovering tlie ground they have lost; the [iriest* 
liood have, in former times, and there is good reason to suppose that their 
character is not altered in this respect, aimed at exorbitant secular power, 
and a sway over the minds and actions of tbeir followcni utterly irrecon* 
cileabic with the political and moral amelioration of the latter Tlicsc 
qualities, Buperadded to the intrinsic (J^merits of the Catholic creed in the 
eyes of a IVoicstant, render it highly impolitic to encourage Catholicism 
amongst such a population ils that of Ireland; and it ts contended that, to 
curtail the power and intiuence of the IVulestant (’hurcli, and to nltcimtc 
any part of its revenneH for secular objeels, would inevitubl) inereu<c the 
power and inlluonce of the Catlwlic clergy over tlicir sIhvjsIi followers, who 
would continue to be the passive instnniientH of HclUsh |H>litical agitators. 
Meanwhile, the progress of the IVotcstant faith in that country wnll be 
obstructed by the indirect diseouragenienl of tlie (bivcrnmcnt and by the 
active hostility of iLs opponents; ami the DivseuterK and other enemies of 
tlie Church in iOngland will Ik* incited to renew'their attacks upon the csia* 
blishiiicnt, on protcxhi which cannot w*ell be resisted w hen once thp iiiviola* 
bility of Church possesions is invaded. 

Tokiiig it fur granted, howxver, that all thev consequences w*ill be the 
fruit of the pnijecUtd reform of ll»c Insh Cliurch, w'hich is conceding u 
great deal, tliey ought not to be an irnpcdrineiil to a mcosiiro w hich is both 
just and necessary. If every Icgishitive net must be suspcndeil nr relin¬ 
quished through fear of some remote evil consequences w*hieh niav po>^ihly 
Raw from it, legislation must stand still, for oo measure could l>e dcused of 
which it alight not be pnslivoled« that it may or even will produce evil. It 
is one of the commonest Axioms in logic, that you cannot argue against 
tl.c use of a tiling, because it cnoy be abused. One of tlw special duties of a 
governincnl is to w oteh and chock the development of such pernicious fruits 
as the perverse ingtMiuity of man may gather from the purest schemes of 
policy. But whilst the prospect of {lossible eiil should not retard a just 
and necessary measure, delay is often the cause of its hasty and injurious 
adoption. I'hepertinocious refusal of reasonable concession to the Catholics 
of Ireland, perhaps, precipitated tl^ir entire cmanci[nation; repugnance to 
the correction of notorious abused in our representative systeh led, as Mr. 
HusKiiu<on predicted, to uliange upon a larger scale than had been ever 
dcinunded by refonners. In like uianucr, a tou obstinate resistance to Irish 
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Church rcforni nifty only keep back tbe tide until it is utrong enough to 
break down |>l borriers, And then the flooil will >m carried beyond the pru* 
dent line to M’hieli timely concession might have confined it. 

On the subject of arty oi^nie changes in ike J^Qbli'<ht*d CImrrb, which 
wouhl sever it fram Uic State, the friends of the cstablishuient arc exempted 
from alorm by the positive dcclarfttions of Uie Minislers themselves, who 
disclaim all views of that kind. If it were to np|H'ftr that a fair majority 
of the people*^of the reprcsentative.s and tlic rcprrKonlcd—desired such a 
change, it could not be withstood; but sure we are, that it M ould lie a 
** heavy idow *' to religion Hsolf. Many judicious and sensitilc Dissenters, 
whilst they complain of tlic hartlshi]»or being taxed for the support of the 
established clergy, have disrennnent enough to foresee (lie inischicvmis 
lesiilts of disconnecting tlie Stale allogether iVuin a piirliculur form of wor¬ 
ship, and of dissolving mi alliani^e whtvh enlists huliit and prejudice, those 
tjranlsof the human miiul, in (Im* cause of religion and its duties. This 
is A mailer, however, which is loo grave ami t<io extensile (o lie treoted of 
AS irn incidental jxiint in a }Hilitical es<4iy. 

'I1ie Ministry has licen niu^l Imidly nnd most cfTectivel^ a«smlod, during 
the elections, upon the groumi of iheir Irish policy, wliieli is boned upon the 
prineipic of con ci lint mg the ('atholio paily. If il Mere dciiionstnilily true, 
that the (loveminent have virlunlly surrendered all their power nnd pulron- 
age in Iivhiiul to Mr. O'Connell, and lh»l Uiis |H>rson is m luuled by motives 
(Mirely sellish, nnd intent ujmn objects liiwtile to the welfare of llic umpire, 
then, indeed, (he present Ministers wniild deserve all rlir hnnl tliiiigs said 
of them on this si*<»re, and have, in fact, betray oil tiwir trust. Hut impartial 
men will look ul the subjeel in a very din'erciit point of view, and fiuvvcvcr 
(hey iiuiy Imnent that Mr. O'Comiell sliould (hmsoss a power too great for 
a subfcct safely la be rntrusted u ith, timv will confess that the course pursued 
b> the (lovenimenl is the only otic Mliielr renson and exfierieiicc show to be 
ade<|uato to reduce that |K>vvcr, whilst Ms exercise is rcstviulcxl williin legal 
bounds. Mr. O'CVinnell's present {Hisitjun is u standing reproach upon the 
past policy of Irish rule. Hut for Uic partial and exclusive principle.^ 
hitherto acted upon by tlw (toverrnnent of Ireland, he might have been 
distinguished only as asucce.ssfni pleurler at (he Irish bar. If the grutilude 
of his countrymen has cloUied Mr. O'Connell with a power and un influ> 
rnce of which the Cigvcrnment cannot divest him, and which he ofTers to 
place At tiicir di.sposal, on conditions not inconsistent witli the interests of tlic 
eoinniunily, where is the baaenexs or treachery of employing him ns nii ally 
in the humane and politic work of tram|iiitli7.in(r a harassed country, and at 
(lie same time testing the sinecrity of his views? 

This summary notice of the principal bipics of home policy winch oocu* 
pied the late Harlinniont, which have been mooted in election »*pecuhes, 
and which will be discussed in the new jlousc of Commons, leads us to 
conclude Uiat there will be an approximation of parties, wlm h will lie more 
favourable to the progress of public liusmess than could lie expected if tliey 
vveic so nicely balanced in point of nuoiliei'K as the newspaper-table** repre- 
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sent. .Supposing that the mcmhorsof the new House of Commons ivcrc 
really divisible, as prctemlrd, into two classes, Miiiistegnlistsami 

Con'^orvatives,** the near r(|nipoise of numbers nn all great questions 
would iic productive of j^finitr mcomTriieiieo. I'lic accidental nttegdanee 
of an additional one or two on either side, or the tempomry absence from 
a division of a liungr)* member in the anloHe of tlie liousi'kcepcr, or of a 
sleepy one in the gallery, might aHirni or negative a measure of vital iiiipor* 
tance. 

Another circunistanee which alFunN n good diagnostic of the charneterof 
the new House, is the eitebniun of some nieiiil>ers of the late nou**o nlio 
eutertaiued extreme and vpeenlalive opinions. It is unneerssarv to imiru' 
the individuals referred to; hut it iiiiisl Imvelieru rdiserved, that their ainln- 
tious advocacy of |)eruhnr am) impraebeable doetrmes tended to fxr/ioNt'ev 
the 1 louse, and materiiilly to inipnle public biismc'^s. Their exelusiun, 
moreover, removes nnolluT oUstncle to the eoahlion of the imiepondeut 
iijcmbers who are nrnninall) arrangisl^ou opposite sides. 

I'rom the composition ofUicnew Parlinineut, therefore, wliieh has been 
returned without unusual excitement nmongsl the eoustituenev—from (he 
principles of home |>oliey avowed by the Mmisters—aiul from piM expe¬ 
rience of the inconveuieiieeH attending n bunt niup^niv in (lie llimsc of 
(^ommuns, on one side, and a ihviiled luiijoritv m the Mouse of Lords, on 
the olhcr^tlie opinion seems to gain ground, that there will be a eonlition 
Ministry, to (he foriuntinn of which (here are hut (Vw real impedinirnts: 
and the very guarded Inngunge of l#(ml Durlmius letter favours the suppo> 
Kition that he will he iltc negociator and umpire. *rhese are, however, but 
random eoiijeelnres. 

Jnspeaking of flie new Farlianieiit, we mu«t not overlook (he statements 
which have been mode by both parlies of the extent to which, it is said, 
brilwry and influence, or rntiinidntion, have lH*en carried in the late elec¬ 
tions ; because, if these statements \tc true, they would not only nflccl all 
conclusions drawn from the apparent equddiriiiui of jKirlios, but would .seem 
to render necessary some plan to couutemct the evd. Xotiiiiig, indeed, is 
more common than to hear a liMing candidate atlributc Ins defeat to undue 
practices on (lie part of his op|>ouent; it is a convenient salve wherewith to 
hoal the wounds of self-esleem; but S|)eeific facts have been published, and 
the generalrtv of tlie complaint is a sufficient reason for believing tliat it is 
not groundless. I'ho remedy suggesleil is the vote by ballot." 

\V c candi<lly aeknowlcilge that wlicn tlic reform of our representative 
system took |dace—when inHuoncf," which was defended, as a legitimate 
source of power, in the House of Commons, by Paloy and others, was 
abolislied, and wlmm the elective franchise was so much extended as to in¬ 
clude dependent and needy {lersons—secret voting appeared to us to be an 
essential part of tlic new measure; and this, it seems, was the opinion of 
some members of titc lleforni (■afiinet. It wears very muah the air of a 
mockery to give to certain classes of the (mpulation what is termed a ^Mioon,” 
wbioh tliey eaonot enjoy either to their own satisfaction or to the beneiit 
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of the communiiy« Experienc<^ {irovcil what anordiuiiry degraa ofdif^- 
eernment in fiuiiian characiiT woM have »u{;geated hr forehand, that where 
interest and duty lead into difTerent paths, a very lnr{<e proportion of man¬ 
kind cannot resist the fesrinations of the former, especially where respond- 
liility, the safogoaid of alt moral oldif^tion, is Jiiipcrfei^t. There are jiraliably 
some electors who tlnnk they violate no moral principle in partinf; with 
their own vote for a ronsideratioii, [wsitive or negative, present or future. 
A system of secret voting uotild obviously throw uiaiiy obstacles in the way 
of such Corrupt bargains, whilst it would protect the honest voter from being 
punislied for doing right. 

Many objections are urgt^d against tlw sehrme of secret voting, but 
there is one only which ap|>ears to us entitled to any weight. Our present 
reprcseiifniive system is foimded upon the basis of universal responsibility; 
the representatives nre res|>onsiblc to the constituency, and the constitiien- 



beliair of others as well us liiinself. The \olc«by ballot, however, would 
|nit an end to nil respousiluhty on the )iarl of the conKtituenuieH. Were it 
clear Ihut secret voting would eflbetuollv stop every* species of bribery iind 
inifair influence, the nbsenee oracconnltibilily in Uic voters might be tolerated 
11 '^ a tlieoretical evil increlY. Ibil relleclion will suggest a variety of expe¬ 
dients by which, with very little ingeiiuitv, votes placed in a ballot-box 
imglit be purcliased Iwlore-lmnd, or reuurdisl or punished afteni'ards. 
TJie snine argument, in favour of tlic ballot, which is used in respect to 
electors, would apply, with less force it is true, to (he represemtatives t why 
should they nut ^otn in secret, if .secret voting be ko cflcctual u security 
against the operation of influence, ns to neutralize the viiluc of reKpoiiaibi- 
lity ? 'J'hcre is scareely a member in the house who ami whose family con¬ 
nexions have not some interesiK winch niav be silently and secretly advanced 
or retarded by their votes which inliuciu*c would I>c as efTectually checked 
by ballot-voting, a-s that of a wealthy customer over a )>etty tradesman wdio 
has a voice in a borough i yet would ony one consent to excimtige for 
secref voting in I’arlianient, the cx|>osure of its members to that public scru¬ 
tiny, which grows more searching every day^ from the conviction that it is 
tin* only means by which men who are entrusted willj public dutiea can U; 
held to a fuithful discharge of Uicm ? If a man has not that degree of inde¬ 
pendence or firmness, which will enable him to exercise liis elective right 
boldly in tlic face of tlic world, be is a.H much incapacitated, virtually, as if 
he did not possess a legal qualification to vote. 1*he ballot may relieve (lie 
fears of a few timid persons but i^ will aflbrd a .*<pecioua and aelflsh inde|)eQ- 
dcnce only; it w ill enable a person to vote tfx /le p/eaMts, but it will not 
compel him to vote as As aught. 

I'his is our anly objection to that favtuaite panacea, the ballot. It is of 
sufficient weight, in our opinion, to overbalance the advantages attending 
that mode of voting; but we should, nevcrtheles-s not be surprised to find 
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timt tlJO Qilvocati^^ ofilie LrIIoI io llie new IIouh^ ofCoinmoRH have £^reatly 
increuM*d m numl)er^. 

(J(Hm ihc wlidle, wc are of opinion that a crisis in pulilic alTairs^ of no 
(laj»<;eroua clmniHer, is Apprcwchini;; that tlicrc will \w a fusioti of political 
parties and of their leadens and Uial tlie work nf lejrjslation in (lie new 
Parliament will mlvancc in the route of safe ami eonslitutiminl reform. 

h 


MAUQUKSS WEM.ESI.KVS INDIAN ADMTNISTHATION. 

TO TRt iDlTOli. 

Sib : The truth ofafiomcuhnr liuckncycd sentiment of n deep ttndenl of human 
nature**-*'There In a tide in the aHoIrn of men, which, taken ut the flood, 
leadk on to fortune" • niu^t l>e flunilmr to the niiiiJof every one who has pniiJ 
any attention to the events of bts own life, or to the history of thoAC around 
him. Nor is the application of the feniiinent confined to individuals alone, 
for there ih senrccly a nation which liaK risen to any dc|treeof wealth or power, 
the annuls of which do not exemplify thin great truth. In nio<lvrn times, we 
have u splendid evidence of this description before us, in the extraordinary 
empire established by Oreat Britain on the continent of Asia, J^itlle more 
than half a century has been occupii^ in maturing that dominion from its 
infancy to its prcucnr extent mid grandeur; and it is ini|> 0 SAiblc to view tins 
mngnifieent fabric without a desire to investigate the means by which it has 
been reared. 

Limiting our view to finite causes only, it is evident that the concurrence of 
fortunate circiinistuiiccs wits improved and blilfully applied by a fvm of those 
eminent stiitcsiium who succc'»sh*ely held the reins of govcmnienl in India. 
Among them the ,Man|uc.sa Wellesley stands preeminent; and alihougli I have 
80 lately addressed you on (he despatches of that dibUngiiishcd nobleman, the 
publication of the third snd fourth voIuiih*3, which 1 have since seen, induces 
me to return to the subject, from an anxious desire to direct Uie public atien« 
tion to these important documents. 

The two preceding volumes embrace events of unquestionable interest, and 
display his Iiordshij/s talents hi an emiaent degree; but the field for their 
exercise was comparatiiciy lindted, (icing coofincd to few objects, thongh in 
ihemselvca demanding 6 ag;uity, jiulgmcnt, and energy of purpose. It was 
reserved for these ^ubbcqucut volumes to demonstrate the extent of those 
powers of mind which, under Providence, contributed to place our empire in 
India in a position of security and dignity it had never till then attained. 

These volumes dcvclojic throughout a series of events of so singular a 
character, that It is difficulc to carry to the iniiid of the European reader any 
thing like a correct idea of them tliis difficulty arises from the peculiar 
character ol the nation which figiucs so prominently in these pages. No com* 
munity in Europe of either ancient or modern times presents any resemblance 
to that extraordinary people (the Maharattas) either in manners, customs, or 
the form of their government. Fri^i time immemorial, they have been consi¬ 
dered a race of freeliootcrs. Tllfir predatory habits (so tong^as the Moham¬ 
medan Oevernment remained in full vigour) were confined to contributions on 
traveUersin some petty states; but from the date of the decline of the Mogul 
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empire, they extendmi thetr dq^rcdnlions to whole kingdoms; und have, bince 
the death of Sevajee, the fatmder of their grcHtooss, heen ruiiHidcred the 
scourge of Adia. Tlic coiiipicslH the)* ueliioved from the Moguls cmibicd a 
few of their lenders to form states of c<instilerable power aud milicury strength; 
and then again, from the obvious advantages of the of rangcmeiu, ugriTd to forni 
A confederacy mnong thcnisclvcs, with a notniaal sovereign ncknuwU‘<igcd iis 
the legal head of the eo»ifcflen)i*y or einjdrc. The chieftains cuiii2)OHiag this 
confcilcracy were the rci>hwali (the fn>t in rank and lunninul head of Uie 
empire), the Kujah of Renurc'*, Scindiah, and Itolkar. Anuniga coininniuly 
of confederates, who were never scrupnlous in robbing each other, in the 
absence of other game, any thing like onicr or subordination could hardly he 
expected to exist fur any length of time; ivccordingly. wc find tliat, nide^s 
occupied, ns a body, in attaeking,antl levying eoiitrihutions on« their rich neigh* 
lionrs, they were incessantly engaged in hoaulities with each other. Whenever 
the peiwon who exercised the ofliet* ofpcihhwali liaj>pcncd to be it iimn of su|ic* 
rior nhilitie** nnd energy of cluiructcr, the aflMrs of the empire were condneied 
withtnleruhlo moderathm and reguluiiiy; hut tin* acei ssiontcitliatoAiveof u iimn 
of mudcralc nhiliiies or iinlK*cility, wus^hc signal fi»r eouiniotioii nml reltcllion^ 
soinethiieK om* ol'ihe chieftains ohiaining the ascendunev. MntieliincM another. 
In llicir cinitcsts fv puwer, and the eonfushni luV'c^Miiily arjKiug from them, 
the territorie i of Uu* I'oinpany and the N'uaui were Jrcijiu'ntly disturhcil, and 
occasiiHially fdundcred; ii became an iinp>*ri.inl object with the Hniinh gover* 
nor to check thcsO disordf'rs w itlumt hiteriiig into hostilities, and the means 
most likely Co aceornphsh that object aj^peared t(» he uu alliaurc, olfcnsivc and 
defensive, with the IVUhwah, the chief «d* the coufcdcraty. Ilepcatcd clTliru 
had lieen made to induce the IVisliw'ah to enter inln u bubsidiary alliance with 
the Bricidi (lovcrnmcnr, but from that inherent Jcahnisy uf our power enter* 
tained by every Anutic tdate, that prince nniforndy rejected every firoposal of 
this kind. The urgent neeissiiy, however, of such an alliance, became m 
evident, that liord Wellesley determined to let tut <ippi>rtiniiiy escape of effect* 
jng the object. It could not escape his judgment and foresight, that the eoni- 
inotions in the Maliaratlu empire, so long as tJmy were pcnriittcd to continue, 
would constantly afford the most favourable opportunities to the government 
of France in carry ing on tin inlngncs for Uie siihvcTAion of our power, cither 
by introducing a military force in aid of one or other of the contending chiefs, 
or by French officers entering their service to form and disdphne their troops; 
indeed, one of the chiefrainH, Dowlut Ruo Scimltah, had ulre.uly In his service 
0 fornfrJabic army, under the command of M. Ferrun, a Frenchman, in the 
highest state of etficicney, and with a powerful artillery The posiiion of this 
force, on the most vulnerable part of our norib'ucslcrn frontier, rendered it 
particularly forinidable, and its removal or dcstruetinn essentially necessary to 
our security. The iiiffiienct! which Scindiah derived froru this force enabled 
him to acquire a Jangcrons ascendancy in the Mahuratia councils; and he had, 
In fact, usurped the government of Pouiiali, and e.i tab I is bed liiinself in the 
capital, and thnx virtually cxcrciaetJ an authority dangerous to the balance of 
flower among the other confederate vliicftains. It might have been expected, 
that the Poisliwali, under the pressure of Scindiah'H violence and l) rannicul 
abuM of the power he hud uxiirpcd, would naturally look to foreign aid for the 
recoTcry of hia jipgal righu and power; aiffi ibe British Government being tho 
oaly power capable of affording such nssisiunec, Jic* applied for it, but under 
conditions which rendered it inadmissible. In the mean time, nnothof coinpc* 
titor for the power which the PeUhwah had lost appeared in the persou of 
A^fuf JoH/n. N.S.VoL.liFr^u.RB. (' 
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Jeswunt Aao Holkftr» who, hevlng deposed hu brother^ usurped (be goferiv 
ment; end as one act of injustice generally leads to others of a similar dee* 
cription, Uolkw, who had assembled a large military force, determined to 
contend for U)c supremacy with Ins rival Sciiiiliah, mid uiarclied his army for 
that purpose to Foonah, arid here the interest of thexe despatches commences. 

In whichever shape the question presented itself* to his Ijordship's mind, 
dlfOculties of no common descripiion besci lii« path; to leave thc»e turbulent 
characters to scltlv their JitllTenccs aiining thcriiHcJvcs wtnild hnve ended in 
one of the partte.s acquiring a prc|>ondcrancc dangerous to our security ; for, 
with the udditionui power obtuined by the destruction of his rival, the success* 
ful chief would be tempted to measure his strength with the Britisli Govern* 
ment, and thus bring on a ?• I niggle for our very existence, which must, even 
if we came out of the cotilc:Nt victorious, be attended with u hcovy expense in 
treusiue, und tlie loss of iiiuity vuluiitde IIvck. Gii the other hand, jiibiicc as 
well :ii humanity dietaU'd the iieeuxsUy uf siippurilng the legal uutlxirity of the 
Fel^liM'uh ag:dubt hib rebellious feudutories; and a subsidiary force, which 
would couatitute the mahi sup|>ort of his (umer, appeared to he the best ealcu- 
hitcd for securing to the UritiaU Ooverniucnt a bciariciiti influence in the 
Maiuiruttu cjiipire, and eimbliug it to preserve traiic|iuili(y by aHbrding to the 
FeiHhwuh the means of coercing his fcudiilorieM, oiul compelling them to obey 
his authority. We have ubombut caii^e to rejoice, that in a crisis in whicb mj 
many important consc«|ucuccs to our empire were involved, the national into* 
rests and clmravter were pineni under the guidance of a Miitesinau emiacntly 
fitted to imnntuiu both in their proud prc*eiuineiicc. Tite ulternulive most 
consistent with oitr national dignity was that which l^nrd Welliidey adopted^ 
to throw the weight of the Briti.sh power on the side of Icgittmute authority^ 
and an o[»pi>rfuij]ty soon prc.sciiliHl ilsell^ to carry that cicterminution into 
cHect. On the Octolier the combined armies of the Feishwuli oiid 
IScindiuh engaged tlicarmy of ilolk.ir, near PooimIi, wldch ended in the total 
defeat uf the former, and tlin flight of the Feishwuli; nnd it is n proud triumph 
for om* nnlional eimracter, that the sovereign ofa naiiun hostile to our power, 
when idomdoned by Ids own subjects, Muight and ohtuineU, tn the hour of 
distress and danger, a secure refuge in British honour and hmuanhy. 

The PcUhsMih (Baajec Uao), convinced, from the known treachery and vio¬ 
lence of both Ids rebellions feudatories, that lie could expect nmiher justice 
nor mercy at their liuiuh, dclcriiducd on resort iug in earnest to the us sin* 
tance of the Britidi froveniinent for recovering his throne and donnniuna; he 
ncconlingly, on the day of the biittlc, sent Ids ndidslcr to the Brirish resident, 
desiring the csiablishmeiit of u subsidiary force of six battalions, with their 
coniplentcnl of artillery ; expressing, at the same time, a;i earnest tlcsirc that 
a general ilefenvive alliance should be carried into cttect, ui the curliest prnc* 
licable period of time, between Ids Ilighnc.^s and the ijcin. Coin|>any. And 
until iiu^flKurcA rould be msrured for restoring hiui (u the throne, he retired to 
the I.slaiid of Baxscin, under the |irotcctioii of u British force, wliere a treaty 
wua concluded lictwceu him and Lieut. Col. Close, the resident, on the 3 Ut 
December, and ratihetl by the Governor-general on the duy lie received it. 

The cuniprcbcnsivc ndiul of Marquess Wellesley saw at once the inestimable 
advantages to t>c derived from this treaty, and be prepared the means for 
improving those advuutuges to theii fullest extent* With oU the energy of hit 
character, in conforoiity to instructions, which be had with great foresight and 
judgment furnished to the siiborditute presidencies, with a view to such a crisis 
OLcuiTingj a large force advanced towards Foouidi, uuder the cumiuuid of the 
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HoA. M«}or-g6oerai Wclletley and Colonel Stevcnion. Hio Mojor-generaf, 
having orrivAJ within the distance of a forced march from the city, received 
inttlligence that the confederatca mcditateil iti dcsitnictton; he accordingly 
determined to move forward, and marching in the night wuh his cavalry, 
arrived on the morning of the S»^th April at Poonah, which wan snved from 
deetruction by hie timely protection. 

The Pciehwah, who had, after the treaty of BomuIii wae eipted, retired to 
Bombay, now nmde urrangeincnts for marching to Poonuh, where he arrived 
on the 13th of May, and rcBiimcd lits scat upon the mnsninl, amidst demon- 
fttrations of the greatest jny from hia siihjccta, nnJ under boliilcs of the iinny 
under the lion. Major-general Wellesley• 

It could not he cxpccicd, that either Scimllah, the Uujidi of Berar, or 
Hnlkar, would view these trnte.uctions with iiulifimitce or wUh ct»rdial satis- 
faction. I'lio ascendancy in the connclU of the Mahamtia einpirc, which the 
llritiii]i fhivcrnnioiU wuiiM iicccssaril) aHsttine hy the pre^mnee of its subsidiary 
force Rt the cajiital, wonUI at once put a stop to their cxtravugaiit and ambi¬ 
tious views, and diininish, in u great nivosurr, their ability to ronihuie ihoac 
disturbances so often cNeiietl hy their intrignes and contention for power. 
Accordingly, in direct contiadierion to thrir re|«^;Ucd dedarution, that llie 
treaty eonclndrd berweeu the Uiitish ttoiemnient and the IVishwuh contuined 
<10 stipidnti.nis injinious to their inicicsts, Srindiuh and (he Hajuh of Hernr, the 
tno principal rhiefcains in the MnharatLi empire, eoinhined I heir arndus, with 
tile intention of suhverting (he treaty hy force : ami the Mibscipient conduct 
of ihcHC cliiefcuiiid ili.sptny.s, in a reiiurkaide degree, that intrigue and ireacherv 
so inherent in the Maharatta ehnmcter. Although the treaty of Ihissein not 
only contained no stifmlatinn injnrums to any chieftain, but guaranteei) the 
just rights of all the mcndicrs td* the empire, Seindiah niul the Kajrdi ofBerar 
entered into an niliunec for the purpose of coniiirenciiig Ijosiilities ngaiost 
the British Government. They assrnihbsl (heir aniiies on (hr froiitlnr, hut, 
until their mnisitris were matured for the attack, they repeatedly profesKcd 
their nnifcablc intcutiona. 

It has been much a subject of occiisatiun against the Murcjnc^s Wellesley, 
that the acts of his govcnuiK^t displayed u constant tendency to war and eon- 
i|UCBt; hut no charge of thU ehuraclor ever received sucli anijile rrrntatioii as 
the one in (|aestion has in these pages. N'otw'rtlistanding tlic repeated prords 
Loril Wellesley had tiblnined of the hostile intcnlionft of these chiefs, he 
adJrciAcd to each Irlters w hi chare remarkable for fori>r a ran cc and moderation. 
In the one to the llajah of Bernr (page 10*1), aBcr endouug a letter addressed 
by that chief to the ininUter of the Niaam, Lord Wellesley cxpostulatCii with 
him, on his trcuchcrous conduct, in the following language: it is my cur nest 
desire to main tain the relations of amity and concord lietwcen you and the 
Brilish Government, but the state of your luiUtary preparations and the intel¬ 
ligence of yonr march towards the territory of hts liighness the Nixaiii, have 
compelled me to assemble a considerable body of DritiKh forces on the frontier 
of your dominions, as a measure of necessary precaution. It will dqieiid on 
your conduct, whether the tics of frkfidhliip between the two states sfiull 
remiun inviolate, or shall be dissolved. My wish is to preserve peace; but I 
will not fuffer the just rights of the Brilislwflpvcriiment to be violated with 
impunity# You will attmi to this friendly admooition, and hereafter yon will 
receive with cordiality the communication which will be mide to you by a 
reepcctabie person, whom I propoae to despatch to you, wii^ibenoat explicit 
assurance of my rt^ard and csteeni." Here the olive bnuill ia oSsred in a 
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spirit whicli cannot be misundorstood^it is ootettorted by fear : the terms of 
dignified reproof in wludi it is conveyed, renders that snppositio/# impossible, 
and the only conclusion which the 2taj:i1i could draw from the letter was, that 
Ijcird Wellesley (iflcrcd hi()) peace in the true sincerity of amity and friend* 
ship. The next extract which imiv l>c (juoted in proof of his LonKhlp’s 
inoderntioii, Is one mldiTsscd to thcHcMdent «Uh S<indiah ; pnite vol ill. 

You arc uht'sdy in |m'»si'svioh of tin* iii^tniciioiu of the f*i»vi*rnor>;;cnrrnl for the 
eveiitiinJ nc^oclurions nf the of u ilcli iJliHurc with Pouhit It no Sciiiiliulo 
It will he proper uri tSu^o«T:isifm to renew the <simTiuir-;renei'iirs ]uopo^ificmn to 
Srmdial) for thiil innpoM*. mtonnuo' him thut lik KxrcMeiiey U disposed either to 
admit liim ns ii rout met oik |uiHy to I In* lieaty ot t>a«>M'in, <»r to eoijelude a srpanite 
snlisidliir)'nllmiue witli Inm, iiml ststm>;to him ihc rnanilest sulvaiiUou's to tire bta* 
bility id Ins j^meiumeut. and to the ptospeiity of hk alhiiis uliirh the ]»ro|ioseil 
cuimcxiori k e.ilrul.Ued to M*rure. ]*ril if the dietates of nn cn oneoio pohey should 
ijidureSriiidiah (oreji'il |liO'e|iio|iosiik, ycmwUI os^ire him thut tkiu British Go vent* 
ment wilt nor l>c olfemit'ii at his ri'fiKih 'l*hat lie k at hheitylo nnimin entirely 
unconm*cted witli the Hnikh pmver, and that this (iouunrnenr wilt contlime to 
muhitiiin the rcdiition^ ofainiiv »ml pi^nec, wliieli have so imif; suhsktcil between the 
two stntes, mill to nlMtim fn»m any Hii«*iiip( to injure hk nishiv or isuifivi Ins mile* 
jmiidence, niilesstlie eireiuiiUynr**s ni his ivoduel silmold euinpul tliu Ibitkli (hivcno 
incnl tu pniNue an ri|i|HKite eonrM^ of ineusnres. 

You will at the same lime npprist* S*iiidiah of the determined resolution of the 
GoveriioNpuierKt to reskl with the hdl lorevand eoeitryof the liJitish fioacraiiy 
attempt on hk part, or on thol ol nuy other }Hnver omlate. to olMinei the openirion 
of the treaty of lla*'s<un, or to ininre tin* inteicMs of the tUihsli Cjiiuunnieiit or ol its 
ttilicx; and that the lorinution ol any coTitederjfy> or the poo ecu t ion <rt in ly in ill fury 
u)wru(ioJi, on the pait ol Seindiah, in o|i|H>sttion to the rejn^ated n*moiistpuii(H‘» of the 
Uritish GowToment, \ultrom|Md the Hdoplion al iiii'aAincs of pnaMUlion on our j«Art 
on every buinidary uf S’induh's doniinicni. 

The policy of blcndini; on offer of peace w*ith o diMiuct and frank wurning 
of being ready to visit any hostile act with prompt retaliation, evinces hU 
Ij()rdslii|>’6 wisdom and thorough knowledge of the nuiivn churocter; h simfde 
profcHiiou of 11 desire to rcumoi at peace, would have at once been construed 
into an admission of weakness, and very probably aece I crated the commence* 
merit of hostiliiiea. The coursK! pursued by liOrd Wellesley wus that of n 
high and generous spirit; an<l his Ktruigbuforward and luanly course adbrds a 
gratifying contrast to the treachery, falsehood, and low' arts, practised by 
these Asiatic cliicfo* Those arts were, however, too flimsy to elude theapetic* 
Iruling sagacity of their antagonist; for the Guvernor^gcncral, though for a 
long time reluctant to credit the uxklcncc of eoiulnctso abhorrent to bis ideas 
of honour, niis ut length tnaJc sensible of the full extent of tbc confederacy 
which ihrentoned hk government, when proofs of tbc mo.>t decided character 
were produced, tlint the confederates had determined on hostilities the instant 
their preparations were coinpictod, the Oov«mor*generul, with hia usual 
]iowerful judgiiiciit, k>ucd orders for carrying on operations upon a scale 
calculated to make a powerful impression on every point of the enemy’s terrU 
toriet. 

On looking Kick to the period of the war with Tippoo, and the dilTieulty 
which the Marifucis ^VeIlc^ley experienced iii equipping a force adequate to 
that object, and comparing those prejnirutions with the ma^iificcnt scale of 
operations embraced in Ins Lordship's instruciious to GenernU Lake and 
Wellesley on the occasion of the Malmratta campaigu, the mind is irresistibly 
led (0 form an exalted idea of the extent to which the military strength and 
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resourceii of the empire had been improved in the ihort upace of five yem; 
nor ts it pOBsijile to withhold from the nuble Marcjuci^s the aole merit of theic 
truly great rusulu. 

The force eKsemhled by Ix>r4l Wellesley was full;^. commcn&iirutc with the 
object to be gained, ami di^t^>butcd ys kh that judgment and wliirh diatin* 
guished the political events of hi^ adiiilmarntimu The principal armies were 
under tlie pci.ionul ccmiinaiMl of Lake and \Vil]c!*lcy. The foriuc r advanced 
to tlie nn^hboiirbood of M. VcrroiiN furco, which he was to attack and des¬ 
troy or dK{>cr>c; the force undiT (he conmiand of the IIoii. Major*gencrnl 
Wellesley \sui <>j>|>oscd to the combined urmien of Scindhih and (he llujali of 
Dcrar. Powerful detach incuts were Mathmcd M convenient intervals under 
{'oloncN Sicvciisop, Monlresor, and Murray; the wliulc ainountiiig to 
:h%000 men. The war was commenced by the IJou. Major-general Wellesley, 
on the side of the Ihrcan, liy the asv^udt of the town i>f Ahincdnnggcr, on the 
Sth Aiiaiist l>^t)ti, am) on the Dili the fortress of ihut inline surrendered to 
the Major-gcncrul. On the l^lth, the Cuinmamlcrdn-chicf opened the cam* 
paign, on the side of Niiidmistaii, by llic successful iitiuck of the force under 
M. Perron, stationed at Clock One brilliant victory now succeeded another^ 
with such asionUhing rapidity, together with the ennture of the enemy's nuinc- 
rolls and inifKirtant fortresses, that in the short sjaicc of fiuir months, (he 
confederates w ere glad to sue f(»r peace on any terms. The negoeiutions were 
conducted by the Hon. Major-general WeMcshy; und it may, |H*rhups, be 
expedient hi this place to adduce another proof of the Muripiess Wellesley’s 
moderation, und I may say, niagnaiiiiidiy. In his instnictions to the Major 
General (page hU8], in (ho event of terms of pi^acc bcii>g solicited by the 
enemy, lie distinctly declares, that ** It would neither Im just, humane, nor 
honourable, to insist upon the reduction of Srindiah's power to uny extent 
iinnccc.ssary to secure the fust objects of the war, together with the safety of 
the British power .lud its ellieif. The British Government will never deem any 
coufisc of policy to be consistent Mvith its wisdom and true interests, which is 
repugnant to the genuine dictates of justice, humanity, and honour* My 
duty rcipjires me to employ every etluri to rednre the power uf the enemy 
within the bounds prcscnlicil by the security of the interests committed to my 
charge, lint it would be e<jimlly injurious to the: glory and power of thia Govern¬ 
ment, to f>rosecuic war for the pur|K>sc of vengeance, ami to urge the fill of 
a conquered enemy hevond ihc limits of our own safety and selfdefcnce.'’ 
Thesciire not the scutiments of u udiul bent on war and conquest for their 
own cakes ; nor are they mere word& of course, used for M>mc temporary 
purposes; for they arc i>tnetly acted upon bv the able negocialor to whom 
they were addressed; and accordingly, the Hoii. Major-gcncrul Wellesley, in 
the true spirit of these instructions, concluded a treaty of peace with the 
llajali uf Burar, on the l/tb December, and with Dowlut Itao heindiah on the 
30th of the same nionih ; in w hich he lefi those cluchains in n sitiintiori much 
more fuvourahle than they ha<l any right (o exficct, und certairdy greater than 
they deserved, from the use they made of their victor's gcucrohiry; Ihr, true 
to the genuine character of a Maliaratta, only a lew months cln[)surli 'o both 
confederatei, Scindiah and the Berar Rajah, resumed (heir traacherl 1 pro¬ 
jects against (hat very power to whose magganimtcy in the hour of vici^ they 
owed their existence as sovereign hide|)eQJen('cbic*narnK. One* would Hiippose, 
from the dreadful lesson they had so lately received, that they would hence¬ 
forward be particularly anxious to avoid Uieresentincnt of a power which they 
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had M Mferely felt; but on that, as well as on every subsequent occasion up 
to tile present hour, each contemptible little despot who is clothed with a 
little brief power, has fancied in his turn, that he is a match for cur gigantic 
power, owing to that forhjsarance which our Government in India has been 
cciopeUed to shew to its enemies, whi^, though founded on the noblest princi* 
pies, is constantly attributed to weakness, the only cause an Asiatic can 
posaibly imagine for not crushing sn enemy; hence arose that wide«spread 
treachery and combi nation, which displayed itself against the British fiowrr at 
the dose of a war iinesnmpled for its brillmni success. It might be converted 
into a very salutary lesMm tn our Indian statesmen of the present day, if they 
would but seriously pay it that attention it merits, and profit by it, 

The Marquess Wellesley, in conroriuity with those leading priiielpleK of libe¬ 
rality and justice which liml iinirorinly govmird bis public comlnct, firocecJvd 
to settle the vuluable icrrirorics acquired hy the war, and llicir distrihution 
among the allies of the Brillsli flovcnmient. Kc<'pii)e strictly In view the 
princifdcsof ntodcration and good faiih, his Tordship hesioucd very vutuable 
pcfsetsions on (hcVeixhwnh and the Ni/aim, not os n mutter of right, but us a 
gnituitons cesMon on the part of the RHtisli (rovrrnmcnt. ills J^ordslnp also 
confirmed the UuJhIis of Hhnrtpore mid Macbery in tlm posNcssion of their 
territories; hcHides n eou.ddnrab1t* territory actually In'stuwcd on the llunuh of 
(iohinl: it being iiUemW, by hindfng these Hiicft to tlm Governmrnt by 
ties of gmtltudc, to cnnHlltnle them IkutWh along onr western frontier of 
the Ilivcr Jiimnsi. The sequel will prove the utter iiuitility of attempts lo 
uttucli a native prince to our cause, by conferring benefits, however substantial, 
or duleguting tu his InunLs any degree of power intended to he exercised for 
our security or mlvantngc: for these ckuTn bml seurcely been cstublidicd iu 
their dominions, when they commenced the most uctive intrigues to undermine 
thut authority wliich lind raised them to tliuir undeserved eminence, and an 
opportunity soon presented itself to gratify their lunligniiy. 

liolkur liud rciiiulned neuter during our contest with Scindiah and the 
Rnjuh of Bcrar, but nut inactive: he availed himself of that neutrality to 
augment Ins forces, and pretiarcd to take advantage of any favourable circuru- 
stances which the progresH of honiilities might oHer; he no doubt expected that 
the war would (cuve onr strength so impaired, to render us an cosy con¬ 
quest : but the issue of the war proving su nnprointiou? to his wislios, he, in 
the madness of disappululcd omiution, dctcrinincil on rushing to the enntesl; 
trusting, no doubt, to the good offices of our faithfid allies, w ho w’OuU oid 
Mm clundcslinely, if not openly, lie attempted, lieforc finally committing 
hostilities, to intiiuulutc our Government into concessions of the most extra* 
vagant nature, by letters addressed to the Commandcr-in-chicf and the Hon. 
Major General Wellesley, in which he insolently threatened to plunder, burn, 
and destroy our territories, unless those demands were complied with. The 
Commander-in-chief at once rejected them, and advanced with liis army to 
chastise the insolent freebooter, who however avoided a general action, and 
fioally retreated to Kutch, when General Ijake IcR him, with a strong force 
under the command of the lion. Colonel Monson, to watch his movemeots, 
until the return of the season for active operations should enable the Com* 
mander-in*chiof to cniah his |K>wei^ The army was accordingly led back to 
cantonments, but it was not perrhitted to repose long; for ih6 restless Holkar 
baring, Id the absence of General Lake, assembled an overwhelming force^ in 
tb^c^Mtb of August, fell upon Colonel Monson's dcuchmcDt with the ii^oat 
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fiirjf and compelled that oAcer to retreat* under circumstances of tho greatcat 
distress* to Agra, where the remains of his force arrircd on tlic Slst, with Uia 
loss of gun8%nd bngga^e. 

We have hitherto seen the Marquess Wellesley under a variety of circiim* 
stances whith, though calculnlcd to shake the firniest .nind, were still such as did 
not depiand any grent degree of fortitude* for hi> rueaHures were attended with 
uniform and brilliant success* even beyond his own sAngninc expectations. We 
have now to view him uitder the first cheek his career had received : and as a 
man \h best known by the manner of his meeting adversity, il is but justice to 
the noble Marquess to describe hU reception of his first disaster in his own 
Unguage^in his letter to ihcCoiniiiundcrin^chier, after receiving the ufllicting 
intelligence of Mon son’s relrear. The following extracts will be auffirient to 
shew how some men meet jnislhrtuiica, and how all ought to overcome 
disasters : 

f admit no doubt in my mind of your complete hj^J 4*srly triumph; but it is 
iKcct>f»uy on rdf grt'flt to look thr iilimi*! or rntficr imaginable dt'Krce of 

nu^urtiiue dhtiiictly iu fionf, and I wihli yon to eoiiMdcr. urul (o fotniird Co me your 
opinions of Uio Hrv|i>t to be pur^msl by me, if, contrary to all human prospects* you 
should cxprriciiei* any diilundry In rrudiurg this loiM'hirr. 

Jt is not wise tu de>>piH> 4jiy ch4*my; but >un*ly neither the rcsonrecK nor any otiicr 
eiicumstaucvs l>clongiug to our prescnr enemy, nm In* ruuipurcd to the advunlugcs 
pos»eM*cil by (he enemy whom we have lately vanipnt>hed. IJolkur ukIchhI a|>]>eark to 
me lo no other adsuntuge* wlim vom|»*ircd with our funner enemy, than that 

he hiiR succeeded in diHtre»dnx h dclucliment of our rtutivc inl;u»try, and that he has 
gained •fronn* Lime in the field. .My only apprehension Is that Jiv should be ja^rmlUed 
to gain mure (ioic, or that he shuuhJ fiiitl on occushm ul uttuckhig any iiiher detarhud 
part ol our loree. I am (‘oavimvd tluii you will nut allow him tu aituek you, but tlmt 
you will uttaek him with nil procticJik ilcbjinleh. In tlmicvi^Jit I HntieijSkte n rv- 
iiewsi of the glory of this day.* The ^u«’cc»h uf your noble triumphs of lust year 
pHR'ceJed chiefly from your vigorous system i4 aibick. In every war, the native 
Htales will always gain c<»unigv in pn>|ior(ioTi «a wc sliall uUow them to attack us, and 
I kiniw that you will at way's Ih'sc this principle in mind, osprriully Hguiiiht such a 
power IIS flolkur. I hope it will tie sHlisfaeitny tu you, tiiy dear Sir, to perceive that 
the only effect prudueed on tny mmd by iUts niisforiime \h :m un\ious solicitude to 
Hlford you every aid in rcmcilyh.g ila cun«e<|ucriees with every degree of deKiwtch ; 
that 1 neither vent my'selt in idle coinplainu, nor IitI vain legn t, nor hurUmruselesu 
resentment; our joint ermiu must lie eiu{iloy4*«l lo avail our>ehe< oluur real strength 
and CHtiblishc^l repuiatiun, tu suppress the growth of ilits upstirt power, and to cfluce 
the degree of disgrace vvhieh iM*< Uhoi cu^L upon onr arms by a temporary and limited 
failure. Muy yuur uneaeiiM'»s on this occasion be speed Jy nuivcrtcd into fee lings 
more corresjiondent w itli tlie acntitnciiu wlneh Ibis aniiivcraary is calculated to inspire; 
and may the loonUi erf fiepteniWr IKIk witness bcwtriumplis of the Uritibli uimi 
under your auapircs, confurmaUly tu tJic glory of the same niunth in the last year. 

These elevated reiuimcnia were nobly rcapoiided to by tho gallant veto- 
ran to whom they were addressed: he did, indeed* realise all the expucta- 
tioDS entertained of his zeal and judgment; and by prompt and vigorous mca- 
mirex, soon asHCtublcd the aroiy* lie fore which the power and rewiurccs of 
iJolkar were in n short time m» reduced* as to render hb apy>earing again as a 
formidable enemy very ijiiprobablc. 

Die irruption of ilolkiir opened another pleasing acenc of the gratitude of 
Asiatic princes, ^'he liujoh of Bburtywre* wbo bad been one of the many inde* 
pendent diicAaius who solicited and obtained the protection of the Britiuh Go* 
vernmeue* ami who, thereby* had been permanently released from the tribute be 
* AJIu41sf to tbt dou or tbe ktta, tOr t iiol—is sry of the bsiUe uf Delhi. 
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fifrnefi; \>fti totbe Mabarattas, by vay of showing hU sense of such favoon» 
antered^to a trenchcsrous correspondence with Holksr, which was hspptly 
•'lotcrcgpcd by the Commaiidcr-h-chivf. One of the interccptcfl letters may 
bo b^re inserted, as an amusing and curious K{>ccimen of iintivc diplomacy, 
recapitulating the Contenta of former letters, an answer to which had not 
bton rcceive<I, the writer goes on to state, ** I will Join llolkar; 1 am ready 
to join hU victorious army, ^y the blessing of God, wlien his triumphant 
troops govern in this country, and we shall hare a meeting, 1 can join him 
with near 100,000 horse and four, and I a ill procure nil the mhahitants, great 
and small, in Uindosrmi, to join/’ HiinjcetSing here promised much more 
than he over intended, or cimid accotupllsh even with his best intendonA; hut 
the aniiuHn is evident; uiul it must be regretted, iliut the partial punishment 
inflicted on this wretch was nuunded with such n severe loss of the lives of 


muny valuable men: his Airt, Uhiirt(>ore, w'sa attacked by i<ord hake, who, 
though uuiuecca^fid in his rcpcMcd aHsaults, so fur iutiinidutcd the Kajah, 
that he was oldiged to auc fur and purchased peace by the payimnit of twenty 
Inkhs of rujicos.* The few months which elapsed between the siege of llliurt* 
pore and the close of Marquess VVelleslcy\ governiucnl, were occupied 
in consolidating the advuutogcs iu*i|iurod to the Hon. Company by the results 
of his great and bnlliuut* Acrviecs; imd on thcflOtli July IHOfl, he delivered 
over the reins of Oovcrnuient to the Marquess lloruwallis, ufler uu adminis* 
tration of hcvch eventful yearx^ during which he displayed nil the highest 
qualities of a statesman. Crowdi^l os his Qdmini>tration js with transactions 
of the highest iiuporlance, involving iiucrcsta of the most complicated cha« 
meter, there is no period ofunr Indimi history so remarkable us his nihnims* 
tration has been for the nniform success atleinltng his mcusurcr. Wherever 
danger appeared to menace our pttwer, his sagacity perceived its approach, 
and with prompt decision rqielled it, on every occasion which the constant 
vicissitudes of Indian politics presented for improving and consolidating our 
power; the means of accomplishing that object were always selected with 
judgment, and applied with vigour and despatch to their dcstinetl purposes. 
In selecting the instruments for carrying his masterly plans into etfcct, his 
tact in dheriminuting character was eminently conspicuous: among the nnm* 
bur of those who were employed by his Lordship in high ])oliticQl and military 
trusts, not one ever disiippointed liia expectations; almost all who were 
honoured with his conlidcnco, have since become distinguished in public life» 
find amply confirmed the accuracy of that judgment, which first perceived and 
appreciated their talents. It is no wonder then, that with such bands, and 
the wisdom, energy', ami moral courage, which animated and directed them, 
the splendid rcsulCA recorded in these interesting volumes should have 
been efleeted. It nuut be a proud triumph to his Lordship, one of the highest 
indeed of w'htch an honourable mind is susceptible, that the ardent and unde- 
Tiating devotion with which he applied bis great talents to the true hitercstt 
of his country, has heeu justly af>|^eciated« Time, the severest and the only 
Sruc test of merit, has also established the wisdom of his policy An a basis 
which never can he shaken. The experience, derived from the Hubsequent 
events of our Indinu history, amply confirms the justice of bis views; for so 
far from the extent of the reserved territories, acquired by tbe wars rn which 
he was engaged, being uore than ought to have been retoinsd, it even proved 


• Thtf Ihrt »u ubR<iaeialy tturked wd carried byaiauU in Jaunary IVA by tbs tneps under 
L4ml CgmSenuerc s ir bai ilnn tXcu been 
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• ISrSCRIPTION ON THE BIIITARI LAT. 

Dr. MUI» Principal of Bishop’s Collhu laid before the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, a Restoration and Translation of the Inscription, in ancient characters, 
on the Bhitdri Lut, or Pillar, in the Ghavpur district, with Critical and Histo¬ 
rical Renarbs. This valuable paper la publislied in the Journal of the Society 
for January, with a copy of the inscription in the orljnnol character; and we 
shall extract the English translation and remarks of Dr. Mill, whose learning, 
acuteness, and industry, applied to these inscriptions, have added so much to 
the barren iteid of Indian history 

** The discovery in the Ghnsipur district, of a pillar with an inscription licar- 
ing the same royal names and genealogy as No. S on that of Allahalwd, and 
continuing the scries downward by three or four generations from Smrmdrn- 
gupto, the principal subject of panegyric in both, might l>e cxjicctcd to fiirnUh 
valuable suppternentary information on points which that monument IcR in 
obscurity. What were the scut and cxtmit of the empire of this Gupta dynasty, 
and what was the precise place which th^acts nnd events there described bore 
in the general his»lory of Northern India, in the ages that followed the great 
eras of Vicraoiudityu and Sulivahana,*-are |>01 fits ofi which we might ho|>c to 
gain more light by a document of this length, than from any others which (he 
progress of antiquarian diKovery has yet produced. 

The actual information obtained from this inscription, though not altoge¬ 
ther destitute of new nnd Interesting particulars relating to the state of India 
at the time of these kings, as I hope to shew in the few liistoricul remarks sub¬ 
joined to tlie reading and translation, is yet far from affording the desired 
aatisfaciion on the principal points just mentioned. Except the bore point of 
succession, and some adventures rather ulladed to tiian related in verses of a 
somewhat obscure style of conqiosition, the information of a directly historical 
nature extends little beyond what is obtained from the numismatic re?»UHrchcs 
so ably and indefatigsbiy conducted by our secretary. Whether a more com¬ 
plete transcript would much increase our information from this source, may 
also be doubted. Lieutenant Cunningham, to whose xcul and uciiviiy the 
inquirers into Indian antiquities arc so deeply indebted, states that be made 
the transcript of this Bbiiari inscription under very serious disadvontnges: but 
1 am not disposed to attribute to any imperfections arising from this cause, 
the whole or even the greater part of the errors discoverable in the inscription 
08 now exhibited. Some arc certainly chargeable on the sculptor, who fonued 
the letters on the pillar, unfaithfully rejf^esentinc the remembered or written 
archetype before him: and these errors are of sufTicicnt njsgnitudc to induce 
the probable belief, that others, occasioning more perplexity in the dedphering, 
may have arisen from the same source. From whatever source, however, they 
proceed, they are capable of being completely detected and amended in all the 
earlier part of the inscripUoo: viz, the iotroduction, and the Isudutory verses 
that follow; but wbeo the verse suddenly ceases or changes, and that In the midst 
ofriieatanu,—as it does about the middle of the fourteenth line on the pillar, 
it is impossible to aay bow far errors of the same hiod with those before found 
and cometed (such as this sudden ^ssation itself seems to indicate), may have 
pr^ttc^ the general unintelligibiUty of the Voeuoent until we come to its Iasi 
Use, the nineteenth. With the exception of those four lines and a half, the 
rest, notwithstanding the indisUDctoess of many of the letters (indicated by the 
frequent double readings and occastonal lacuase in Ueutenant Cunningham’s 
A$iaiJourn, N.S.Voi..2d*No.B3. 2 F 
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l>cncil copy)» and the more serious dilHadty ftrifin» from the positive errors 
alK)VG-nicn(ioncd, may be interpreted with suflicient confidence.” 

Dr. Mill then proceeds to make good his charge agtiinst ** an unknown artist 
more than twelve centuries dead/* in detail, pointing out various examples of 
most evident error; unS, after this explanation, he exhibits the text in the 
Mugnri chnrnctcr, with nn Englirii version of tho&c thrce-cpmrters of (he 
inscription which arc hufTicicntly intelligible, bqpnnlog with the sevco lines of 
prose that declare the genealogy and the succession : 

7rtmtsinlion» 

Of (he liiienttor uf the greatest king^, infoinparublc on (he i'nrth,^hy whom loads 
offort'^t tinilicr are collected for the liolcH'aiistH? Hcrrice of Indra, Varunu, Hiid Yainp, 
hy the compicdun of >oerr()n'» iHuriiig the Hsvour of the wiitrr« of nil the four rirnim- 
amliwiU ornui«i«— wImm^ glory rcurhes to tiu* rinnaiumt, ^w*ho im every Ride IwRtows 
liberally thr giddrN*Hh]i*(l moiiiilaifi (VJcni}.—hy whom Alcru Inmholf might lie 
lion I c aloft 111 I he piercing talotn of (im mighty arm*—the greui gmniUon of t lie great 
king On|iUi,—gmmifioti of the gn*ut king Ghatotkocha .—miu of the gieat king, the 
sovereign of kings, ClmiHlru*ga|>(u.^niBtcrnHl gmiMUon of Livirlutv].—bom of the 
great goddcKR. like Ciuiiu'ra-d(^vl,~(he great king, (he Mvercign of kings, Sunuidra- 

giildft,— 

Uf him, when the nm'pUnfMm w^s to lie the non of JVvf, dnngfitorof 

MahaMaitys, the incom|H(rHhhMv»rRkipper ol the siipmoie Hhngavat (Crn»hna), the 
great king, the siivemgn of kitigK, Clunicira-gtiptn,—then hU son, before addicted to 
iMiliemlUy, and a man of great |mrMinoiiy. tviis pari lied by the wMtvra of destiny. Such 
WMK the cxiHilicnt hlesM*dncM of the wundiipper of the Mtpreine Itkagnvui, (he great 
king, the Mivercigii of kings, C'Mina'm-gnpta. iH*lcl»rati*d fur ld» mildness of dispusi* 
tion, sad of subdued ]»assionK niiitnl to uccnmulalrd blessedness pervading 

even Uie tiireats and dehcrt land». 

lVr». 

Having well sunnonnted (he eahiiuilie* that oppn'bbcd the earth, (he chief and 
imiipie Imro uf the Gupta race, of hteu like a lotus, <lisplays the glory of com|ueht: 
even he, liy name Scaiula-gupla, ol distjiigiihilicd ainl s)>utlcsK renown,*^who in the 
spirit of his own dreadful dvvda danced iiilhc liercc daxicc (6iva-likc niter bis vcngi^ance 
for Sita'H dcatli). 

rohscRsed uf a clear insight into tlw profoutid wiwlcun of the Taiitras, witli a spirit 
of unceasing sileiuv (on their ineommuuimtile iny«»teries-^and in accordance with 
(heir priwpl and discipline), mangling (Ih? flesh of (he rcfmrtory in succcsKive vie* 
toricshe by whom their rliallcngc to battle being nrrt'ptcd and answered, forms 
n splendid Kpertaclc in every <t^artcr of the earth,- la dcflarcr] even by alicn*prb»ccs 
to lie one whOiiC mind eonhl not lie sliakeii by sudden and unexpected calamity. 

For nftcrwants by liim to whom the keeping of bis treasure was eumraitted.-^tbe 
Imundary which whs given as a sacred deposit, and worthy to be extended to the 
extrviiiitivs of the cartlwwis trearborcHisly taken away, and the prosperity of the 
fimily n^inovcd from it- (even by him the minister alorcsoid), coveting the weal tit 
of that family, having previously protessiui much attachment In words, but destitute 
of (lie light (i>f tnitb), and followed by calamitous defection. 

Yet (having concpjercd) Che land, bis left Coot was fixed there on a throne yet 
untrodden by mortal!i, and having obtained excellent room, and laid by his weapons, 
he reposed from war on hiH (iimccesrible) inounUin. His pnre and noble exploita, 
the exploits of a man of un«potted fame, althmigh long opposed by the kings of the 
excellent seven hills, are now sung even by them. 

In erery region did men surrounfi that young prince, when bii*ratber had gone|o 
lieavcn, as one who had ntt^ned most iUostrious prORperity: whom bis fatlidf*s 
brother and (be other chiefs did first (thus surround, liailing him) as their new sove« 
reign, ui (be midst of tlie joy of conquest, with tears la tlieir eyes. 
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May hf! h like Crithna, ftill obeying bit mother De'vaki, after bi» foes are van* 
quished, he qj goUen mys, vith mercy protect tbu my design. 



M’luitc7er prince in tlih pUcc perpetually worsbipa Uiik sHcred imago, in rtiUKidcrod 
by Hud re (Siva) himself iw uiie whoaeniulcrhtanding is ennobled aiul rendorinJ praise* 
wurtity by this Hflecliuiiatc devotion, ci‘en in the land of AHin (ljuira) and (lie other 
eclostials. 

Remarh on tke abotte Jmcriplion, 

** The purentige of Samudra^gupta, sun of Chandra-gupta, which closed the 
Allahabad inacription, forms in nearly the same words the beginning of the 
present; and his (lanegyric, which pervaded thceurhor monument, is the leading 
subject ID the prose f)art of this. The first new fact is the designation of his 
son and successor, Chandru*giipta the second, whom it seemed inoai obvious 
on the first remling of (he nniitos to identify with the expected son and heir of 
the iHth lino of the pillar of AUnhobad, the offspring of Samudra-gupla iind his 
principal ijuccn, the daughter of the prdtid princess Sonhuriciu This identifi¬ 
cation, however, is removed by the terms of the inrcripiion itself: this son 
does nut succeed by right of primc^iiUurc, but ds t>cculiurly sdirted (pr/ri* 
grihiln) on account of his eminent virtues from the rest of the family or families 
of the polygamist king, and is (Uc offspring not of Sanhuricu'i daughter, but of 
the iluughter of a prince named Mahudaitya. The non oiid successor of 
Chnnclra^iipta 11. is Cumara-gupta, who is represented as having been a very 
unprioccly character at the time of his father’s adoption as heir to the throne; 
but having been disciplined hy some unnamed fortune, becomes, on his ovrn 
accession to the throne, ai> eisiilator of the mild virtues and ihc Vnishnava 
devotion of his ]>flrcnt« The next king Is ScAnila*gnpta, who may be most 
probably supposed to be the son of his iinmcdraie preifcrcssor, Cunn'iro-giiptH ; 
but on this point, the verse, which here takes the place of the more narrative 
prose, is unfortunately silent. We only hear of his distinginNhcd fame as a 
warrior, and that his piety, congenial with his acts, docs not take the same turn 
with that of his two nearest predecessors, of devotion to Vishnu the Preserver, 
but attached itself to the opposite system, now so prevalent in this [lart of 
India, the deep, mysterious, and sanguinary system of the Tauiro^i^ Aflcr the 
conquest and slaughter of many opposing kings, we hear of his eventual trU 
umphsover a more formidable enemy than ail, a trcuchcrous minister, who for 
a time succeeds io dispossessing him of his kingdom. Afti^r vanquishing, how¬ 
ever, the rival monnrclis of the seven hills, and resting i^cacefully on his laureU 
in his ioacccsBibIc mounlain throne (localities which carry us away from the 
immediate vicinity of the Ganges, but whether towards the north or Central 
India we have no means of determining), this worthy worshipper of Sivu and 
Durga ascends to heaven ; and hts brother and (he other chiefs, with mingled 
feelings of grief and affecUonate allegiance, proclaim his young child the heir to 
bis father’s crown and conquests. This youth is described as obedient to the 
queen dowsger his mother, a.i wasCrishna to his mother Dt^voki'; but the 
port of the inscription that proceeds to iq>eak of him is confused and unintcU 
ligible; neither does he appear to be once nomeds unless we conceive komio 
letters of line 18 to give his name thiA^ Malicsa-prita-gupta (the Gupta, 
BUached to Siva, or beloved by Siva). He is probably the Mahendra*gupta, 
whose name occurs id several of the newly discovered coins of this dynasty. 

** I'be royal family of the Guptas, therefore, as adapted to the time of ibis 
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lBKription« stendi *1 fbUowi^tbe Arabic n^nerik ileaoting toyAreigm} or 
thon %o y>hom the prefix AiUur^$ btilongs^ in tjie order ^ tbeir 

fttcccidbn* 

Guptu* ft lUjft of the Soltr line. 

Obetotkftclie, ditto dittos I 

I whoee daughter wfts 

1. Cfaandrft^ptft I.^^^Oime'n^devi', Maha.'daityi, 

queen conaort wboee deoghter wea 

9 Seraudn-^pUy DeW, 

I one uf tlie queeiii of SAmudra-gupbi 

3. Chandra-guptft II. 

uhoee eon probably, wu 
fi. Scftndft-guptft, 

G. A young pHikCC (MfthciHlnkgupta'’) 

4 nunor at th«* date of tliis m>cn|»t)on. 

One remnrkuble fact, komt eolely Irom Uii» inicriiaion, is the prevalence, 
ftt the time of the Gupta (l)ndsi}, of the tuo o|qiositc sectarian forma of later 
Hindu worship: that of the cxclu^ve devotet^s of Vishnu, on the one hiind^ 
whose farourite tuthoiityr is the celebrated |>oeiii (probaldy inaerted among the 
t*urunf» by the comparatUcly recent grammnrisn Vopedeva) called the iSVfwfid 
Dkagavata; and thnt of the worshippers of Sira and bi> fcmnlo energies, on the 
other, whose tetubooks arc those singular compounds of Cabalistic m)steryi 
licentious non, mid blood, the ifgamAv or 7\ifi/ia«.-^Thc princes Chandia- 
gupta and CumaVa-gupta arc expressly coinmcnioratcd as belonging to the 
former class, and Scuiida^ujna as an adhercDt of the latter. And here 1 must 
recall an observation that I hazarded when commenting on the Allahabad 
Inscription,* that the worship of the Saktis, with its cxjstiag mystencs and 
orgies, was 111 Ob t probably unknown in India at the date of that monument. 
The terms in which that species of dcsotion is s^nikcn of about a century after, 
in tlic second f of the inetrical slan/as in the present Bhithri inscription, 
shews that the same system was ermi tJicn donunant, and sufficiently powerful 
and seducing to cnbst kings among ita votatics* And while this (if I am cor« 
rcct in supposing the age of the Gupta dynasty to be somewhere between the 
first and ninth centuries of our era) may be among the earliest authentic 
notices of that niodeof worsbi|)piDg Dbairava and Cali',^-thc mention of it at 
all furnish09 an adihtional proof to my mind of the ioipossibility^ of referring 
tliese niunuTDcnts to the earlier age of Chundra-gupta Maurya, or that of 
Alexander the Great, and the century immediately following. 

A far more plausible hypothesis is the identification of this Gupta dynasty, 
with that which is mentioned in the prophet!co-bistorical part of the Vuhnu^ 
FuraMa (Book iv. chop £4), as arising in this preebe tract o( country, eontem* 
poraneouily with other dynasties in Jiffcreot parts of India, during the turbu¬ 
lent |)eriod that followed the extinction of the last race of Indbn sovereigns 
that reigned in Msgadha, and the irruption of Sacm and other foreign tribes 
from tbe north-west. The dominion of the Guptas is there said to include the 
great city of Prayoga, on the confiuence of tbe Ganges and Jumna, where 
their principal monumeot is now found, as well as the yet more satrod dty of 
* Ss« \cL XU. p. 141. t Sar HMe .t. i btc NoM 8. 
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Mfttharfc o^lfa^ latter rii^ar, tod tke Im koova DMiefl of Padmarttl dtf 
Ktoti'purl (p^obaMf near tlie site of our preieot Cawnpore): it it alto 4 m- 
cribed at oxteodiog dowa the Gsngee to Magadha or Behar^ whore one Viera* 
tphatika (or Vlara-tpbiiiji, of the old race of Magidhp aoveret^e) bad ettir* 
peted the extjrting race of Xattrijat» and tet up other low cattci, together with 
BraliQiaot, in tbetr etead^ at I read in two MS. copies* of the yuktuhPuriaot 
the words of abich are 

In Che coautrj of Magtdha, one owed Vftra^tphaUka than form and let up in 
the kingdom other cuteig the KaivirUat* Tadus, Pulindat, and Brftbmansi and that 
having ahoUfthed ill the neet of Xatlriyaa, shall the lunt Nagat, and in Padm&vati, 
Kuiid*puri» Matbuii, and on the Gengen from Prayiign, tball the Migadhu and the 
Guptat rule over the people belonging to Magidhi. 

• 

** All these new acts of kings, with the Naithadhas in Calinga, &C. and the 
mere barbarout races elsewhere, arc represented in the Purana as ferocious, 
rapacious, and tyrannicsi men, of little knowledge and no principle, whose rise 
and progress and fall are to be ctjiially sudden and extraordinar/, short-li?eiI, 
and only nominal observers of religion. The people under their sway, aiul 
through the conts^t of foreign races, wifi gradually fall into tItaC neglect of 
caste and other religious observances, that rtfercncc of all things to worldly 
riches and consequent impiety and unrighteousness, Uiat will prepsre the way 
for the tenth and last incarnation of Vishnu, as Kalki', to restore all things. 
Thus, soon afVer the account of their Guptas, close the prophetic announce* 
ments of Parusara to Maltreya of what was to befall the world after him, and 
with them the 4th Book of the VMnthPurino. 

^ It is true that, according to the chronology of the Puruna, as set down 
minutely in that chapter, we should have the commencement of the reign of 
these Guptas posterior to Sandracottas, and eonHcquently to Alexander the 
Great, by (l37-f-118+45+456+1^+.100+1K6s} 8635 years,—and there* 
fore as really future to us as to the prophetic Muni and his hearer. But 
setting aside all other considerations, it is only the four first of the seven com* 
ponent periods of this sum that will appear, on an attentive inspection of 
the Purana itself, to be entitled to the least aUenlioa: viz. the spaces assigned 
respectively to the Maurya, the Snngn, the Kanva and Andhra dynasties of 
Hindu sovereigns In Magadha; of which the name of each individual king is 
act down, their several numbers 10,10,4, and 30 agreeing perfectly with the 
durations assigned to each racc.f But the fifth and sixth periods of 1390 and 
300 yedrs have no such catalogue of kings accompanying them, but only a 
Htatement that in the former there should rule in succession seven kings of the 
Abhbra caste, ten Gsrdabhiras, sixteen Saka or Scythian kings, eight Yavana 
or Grecian, fourteen Tushara, thirteen Mundo, and eleven Mauna kings; and 

• The velosble EnglWh sbttreet end piinisl trsAiUtMO of this foe ot the others) drpoelwJ In 

the Ailetic horIctyW Librarf. by ITofowit H. II. WIWw, b eltail oe the letter point—the leiorletMin of 
the Guput with Meesdbae. sad their dominion tn Behar: relstintf their pnewMioo of thnev fiwr ritice 
in the TMb, PsdmSvsU, KSQU>purl, Mslburi^aDd l*rsySss» ai slu^ethcr unconnected oith the ■Sun 
of Slagtdhjvand the extirpitjoa of the Xsmiyi« from that cotiiklry, with which they are dbUnrtly 
Mended to the Semcrlt pw—rge m fflven sbovs. 

For the furtiwt CMtiioony of the SHMd-findyfWMio. tee Note C. 

f TheeenisyeU beiew).«ethfy«und in thw end other pwrWnci, is p. lOOcf Mr.J.Prhwrp’* llaefMi 
TeWm. The ■erurecfy of these llwe W •trooaly ciwiAnncd by the eoUetcnl tmlmony uf ihc Chinoie ere. 
veilns In Indie (a the tiih century, whose tsUthm W puMUbed In Uw London AMetit Jfiunutiat JMf 
l&L Tbtlt kta| of Keplle, Yue-fse, Beluved of the Wane. whoeeenhe»Mdi»r oent prewnu to Chtets 
A.D. eSi. Ii iaoc Cho^Sunde. ■■ the ken^ ttaseblnr m thet worh n»]>ectrfi. hut) ChtndrMrt. 
the hlaif iiDBtdleiely pis fdii s Pulorasrcbk, the lea of the Andhra dyniisty m Maxadbo. who «ie 
reifnfac at Uiia pcscM tioic. Thk m««a the bi>ps witwteiaed by Mi. J. I^tIomp ib» whom I sin 
liMlelnad for tbc commueUwtfon id Hm pspvfl end myavlf’* that thw might prvvr to be the Cliandrs- 
pipUof the kacripuon, sDdnisto Iha Isuw poMsWr Whim by jwobably three or four caDturiw. 
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In the latter period of three centuries, Paura and eleven other unnamed sove- 
rcigna. This enumeration, strongly indicative of the disturb and semi* 
barbarous condition of al^ra, which caused the suapension of all the ancient 
records,--and in which synchronous dynasries might easily be misstated os 
successive ones, and the sum of years readily palmed on the Hindu reader, to 
enlinnce the anti<]uity of the das.«ical and heroic ages of the country,—is sue* 
ceeded, in the lost period immediately preceding the rise of the Guptas, by 
something more resembling the records of earlier times. As this list, occu« 
pying I he seventh period above-mentioned of 186 years, has not yet been 
published (that of Hmnllton in the corresponding period l>eiDg somewhat 
different and much more confused), I will here set it down from oiy MS. of 
the yUhnu^l^urana. 

Vindhya sacti from kilakila^who adopts tlic inainiers uf 

Uie Vbvhiws, whobc sou U 

Puraiijaya, 

R^ma-rbundra, 

• I 

IMiarma, 

' Vaiignra, (Wils. Var'anga ) 

Kritunsnctuiia, (who h«'< four »ons.) 



SubliitiMidi, Nuiidiyiwas Sr»uha, I'raviiu. 

who hux tiiirteen aoiix* 

** After whom enme four Bahnkns or Bactrians, three Punpaniitras, thirteen 
VodiimitrHs, seven Mekulns; and in KausaJaor Otide, nine Nuishadhas. 

** Thus (he account of ihU dynnsty, which Hamilton culls the Bahlic or Ihic- 
trian one, terminates In n confusion worse confounded than that froiu which it 
emerged. And this sutemeut In the t’ukHu^ruruNa is immediately followed 
by the passage above quoted rcs|>eciiiig the Magadhas and (rujitus. 

** Allowing, however, the least possible duration to the confused periods 
that followed the subversion of the Andhra dynasty m the middle of the fiflli 
century after Christ, it is scarcely (lossible to fia ^ic subjects of our present 
inquiry, the Guptnx, higher than the age of CharJciuagne in Europe, if wc 
suppose them identicnl w ith the Guptas of the I^Hruna* 

Note A. 

** The insertion among the praises of the fifth king Scanda-gupta, of the 
epithet * u mangier of the flesh of the refractory’ (avinama palatuta), and that 
in close juii;apobilion with the attributes of pecular wisdom, uud adherence to 
a mysterious syMcm of Cabalistic theology*, may appear suqirising to persons 
who huve cither considered but slightly the genius and tendencies of Idolatry, 
or arc unacquainted with this peculiar form of it. To bhew* how perfectly 
natural is (he juxtaposition in the present instance, 1 cannot give a more 
geuendly inteliigiblc proof than in the picture drawn In the metaphysical drama 
rrnhodk^handra^ud/t^, of a votary of this same Ttntric discipline, under the 
name of Sa«utna«8iddhhnta, i. e. says the commentator, a professor of the 
science of Siva fihairava, in cdhjunctioo with Uma his consort. I will give a 
different veruon from that of Dr Taylor, distinguishing prose and verse exactly 
us in the original: premising, chat the Ingenious author does not intend to give 
any exaggeration or caricature, but rimpty to exhibit a model of an existing 
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node of bel^ and practice in hts time; nich as mny bo traced aUo» under 
certain inodi^tioD(i, even now» after centuries of Mabomednn and Christian 
rule have interfered with the free exercise of such homicidal worship.'* 

In Act i! I« 

1 

To themy enUr Soma^Siddhantat m tAe £»«• of a KopoUka (or man n/ thulU), toith a 

nword in ki* 

Somn^Sul. (wolhinfj about.) 

Witli goodly necWloec dtfck*d of bones of men, 

IZaiintlng the tombb, frmn cu|>» iifbuinan skull 

Knting and qnafling«-^vcr I behold 

With eyes that 1lIc«lituti<>n*M 9>ohc linth etetir'd, 

Tlio world of diverse jnrrittg elements 
(*nnipnv*d, but Mill nil one wiih the Supreme. 

Dudiikht. mnn profesMS the rule of u Kupnlikn. 1 wili ftsk him whnl it is.— 
up to him.) O) ho' yon with llie iHUie iiihI >koll oeeklnee, wlmt me your 
iiutioiis of (nippiness lunl ^Ivutmnl'* 

Soma-SitL AVretell oi h JlnddliiM 1 \t ell, Inmr wlmt our reli^rnni 
Wiili llesli <jl men, with boiiu und fit wvW 
Wc make our giini huriil*olTeMO;t, lirimk oiir hwt 
From cn|H of holy Undimun’s skull, * ami ever 
With gurgliujt drops of blood llwi plcnteuui streum 
Fruin liard throols f|uickly etii, by us In wors]iip|Hfd, 

With hurl I an olfentiK'^ meet, oiir <«od, drvod Dhriiiavii. 

Dr^tmon Mrndii-ant^ (/ttoppins: ku tarn.) Buddhist, Buddhist, wlmt think you of 
tUm? 0 horrihle discipline ! 

Rnddhi^it. Sacrvtl Arinito! soioe aw fid sinner has surely deceived that man. 
Soma^Sid* (in arotje)* Aim t«--smner that tlion art,*-vilcsL of lierolieH, with thy 
»^lmveii crown, drot like the hmrest outensu, uncoml>ed one, uway with lln*e ! f h 
nor the blc.ssed husimnd of DliuTani tbc M>1e cause of the crmtioii, )ire*H*rvntiont and 
tleHlnietioii of tin* fourteen worlds, and liis |iower esUihllr«iu*d hy thu fid lust 
demonHtmtioti of tlie ytdani/ fA’t u» yet slmw even you Uic mDgniKucucc of this 
religion. 

I call at will the liest of gorK great Mari, 

And lUra's self and Unrhin;i,—I rc»(fam 
Wiih luy sole voiee tlie course of stum, timt waruluv 
III heaven's hriglit vault; the earth with all its load 
Of mountains, belds ainl eities, f at will 
Kediicc oucc more to water—and behold 
1 drink it up. 

Duddhiu' AlOH! poor Kupdlika, tbia is just wliut I said. You have liecn deceived 
hy some juggler, spreading out fulse images before you. 

SowX'^SiiL What, agtun, thou umner! i>ust thou dare to call the great Mahesvara 
a juggler? This thy malignity most not be forgiven. Lo, therefori*, 

With foaming doods of gon; that gusli amain 
From throat well severed, with this aidire*s i-HJgc, 

I make my uaerifiev to him that callu 

With beat of drum the bosta ctf creatures after him,— 

Dread Siva—and with these rich ruddy streams 

Delight hU consort well, Bhavani. (Drevi its sword.) 

[How the liarKl of the Tan trie teaJot is arretted from smiting the unfortunate 
Buddhist,— how he then enters on a psychological defence of hia ojiirrionn, bow 
lie is then jmned by SraddbA (or Faith!), in the ebarteter of a Kupaimi, who by 
her blandishments leads both the Hrkhman memficunt and the BiHldbKt to deport 
themselves like Tantrists,—and how they all then join Soma-Siddljanta in a mrdiiaiivt; 
dance;—all this and other wonden may be TouikI by the curious In the drama above 
cited, i 
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Note B. 

** In once more expressing tbe opinion, that the GupU dmeity of our 
present monuments is posterior to the Christian era, I am by no means insen* 
Bible to the new light that Mr. Tumour has thrown on the history of Sandra* 
cottus in the extracts he has given from a learned commentary on the Maka^ 
wamot pp. Ixxi-^Uxxii of hie very interesting preface to that great historical 
work.* That some of my objections to the identity of the two Chandra- 
guptas are removed, or at least greatly weakened, I freely admit: there cer¬ 
tainly appears oncient Buddhist authority (for such is apparently the Alia^kalha 
or Atiaia^keilia of the XHtara-tAkara priests alleged by the commentator) for 
making the Manryas n branch of the Solar race; utterly inadmissible ns is the 
etymology assigned for that name in the T*ika (p. Ixxvl), ns well as for the 
name of Sisunugn, ancestor of the Nandns, (pp. Uxii. Jxxiii). It is also very 
remarkable, in relation to this aubjcct, that the latter prince in there repre¬ 
sented as the son of a lii^^havi Kaja, tlmt being apparently the name of u 
diitinguishcci family in Mugadha; U^f^havi being also the name, in the inscrip¬ 
tions of AUulmhad and Bhiturl, of the father-in-law ofour Clutndru-gupta 1., and 
maternnl grandfather of Samudra-gnpta. NcvonhtlcK.^, there Htill appear to 
me insurmouniablc objections to identifying Sanmdra-gnpta with Viiuhj-surn,thc 
son and successor of Chandra^npta Maurya on the Magadha throne; while n 
still more evident im|>o&sibility is now added of identifying Im son, the Vnlsh- 
nava Chandni-gupta IK of our present monument, with Asoco, son of Viu- 
dusura, the xenlous tulherent and propagator of Buddhism, not only in his own 
dominions of Magndha, but the north, cast, ond south, as far as Ceylon. It 
is needless to pursue the dtscrc|Kmcy of the genealogies further : the Vaishnava 
CuTuiirn-gupta and the Suivya and Saklya worslnp|»er, Scanda-gupta, have 
nothing in coininou with the Buddhist descendants uud successors of Dhnrniu- 
Boca. Is it not also very possible, that with a view to exalt the immediate 
ancestry of that most revered prince, (he priests of the favourcil religion may 
have introduced this account of the Moriya family, as an offspring of the Solar 
race,—so discrepant froni that which other Indian accounts, as well :is Greek 
and Roman, give of its origin ? That the Buddhist priests, notwithstanding 
their hostility to caste, arc not Insensible to cuusiderations of this kind, is 
evident from the care with which, in the Maku^tvanio and elsewhere, they 
inculcate the undoubted royal descent of Gautoma Buddbo. 

Note C. , 

** The passage quoted from the Vuhnu^Far&na seems to have been some¬ 
what differently read by the more modem author of the 5risnid-ffAdga- 
Ckita, who, here as cUewbere, is apparently only transrerring into his own 
more polished and elaborate verse, the records found in the older Puranic 
legends. By him the term Gepta^ instead of being a proper name, is made an 
epithet of the earthy os ruled or protected (for so the scholiast Sridhara has 
explained it), by the Visva-spbatiks above mentioned, who is iiere called Visvn* 
sphuiji. The close agreement, os well as occasional discrepancy, of the two 
authorities, will be easily seen from the following extract (BAigatm/a, Book xiL 
chap. 1.): 

Visya'Spbufji. another Pureajaya (i. e. says the scboliiat, the best of the descen- 
daiits of J^ranjaya or Ripunjaya, who was king of Magadha* 6.0. 000), shall create 
new barbarian castes, the Ihilmdss, Tad us, aJHl Madria. Hils ill-mi uded wxirrior shall 
make the greatest part of his subjects to be un-biahDinical (or luw*er than sudras); 

• SetMmt. J9wn, IsK VoL p. ISO. 
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’ml harm; c^tarn^nated tlie Xattriju, he sYull, in tlic citf of Padra&roti, end on the 
Gwigua, as ^ M praydgn, derive tribute from the proteet9d earth. 

• _ 4 _ 4 O 

** The words ^ H{fj^IM^ esploined here bytlieicboHaitto 

describe the aituatlon of the kiiig*s metropolis, radnmvaii, os beings situated in 
the Ganges a6oIV Prayuga.or, a-i he words it, between Allnhalwd mid naridviir. 
But this expluiialion la ipiltc inapjilicablc to tin* sisiiic words as they stand iti 
the Vithnu' Pun'inn^ where they iiniiicdiutcly follow tlie nientiou of Muthiirii, 
and where the tuention of .Ma^adba following induces me to interpret the 
words ' on the Ganges bth^w Pniyuga,’ or between AUahubad und the sea.** 


UlsTOUICAI. TAhKS OK TflB RAJPOOTS. 

No. 1 .—Stoht or Soojoii Cook an. 

roovj.\n lUwi^L ruled in Oonjtorpoor, and I!cit Siiip^ of Bunkarn, a 
cliiof of t)a* diolian tnho^ wnn the ]niiiH* naiiMor. <hi his and his son 
Hoojoh's Hinrws the liundrrd \illa?'«‘s nf Iiliogur rested. 

I'oohjali Uuwiil was sent for by 1 bo Unna (of Mrwnri^ und re^idrd at 
(.)odi|ioor. On tin* hrj of tlic nuns fca'*t was |iir[iar<ul by Poonjidi for bis 
rlni'fN; ihoopimii and thr cup tvrrr passing' lomul, w brn iiio riuu nvi in in tor> 
renK. The peacocks and kofiil sent tboir lu^trs ibrotigh I be ^rovo, and Pecliibn 
Kun^ sweetly; the li^blninps won* ]»hi\ut«/, and liom ibr bill llin waters 
rusbod down in fcarfijl turrnils. Ponnjab was^'otod Jii iho Ijiilronv, uiui the 
sliiolds tif bis jiiiin;; Hajpoots rublinl n<raiii^l oarli ullar. 'I'be ligbtningH 
darlod und tlie tinmder rollod, nbon bi^ rhirfs rnlionlod Ibroiijuh to (|uit 
his exposed Mtuaiioti ^ but be ri'plMxl, “Wb'i would n*sign Ibo dcli|;lit of 
liraring; the torrent .' ruin und MVin;r |j;ililnmp* ijlaro, to inimnro liitiisolf in 
conbnod aparlmonls below?*’ At ibi' iirornont, n llndi sirnok (lie halcnny, 
broke it, and mtored tbr edifice; several ltuj|Hfols and iiinnv irmnlrs were 
killed. I^oonjuh drew bis dagger, und struok at the lighlumg, which with* 
drew in fear (u the cloud whciire it came. *1 hr d«ni;;r<:r wus burnt to a 
cinder. Such a hero ivas i\H»iijob» who contended even w ith the forked 
lightning! Not long oftcr, be retumtsl to bis native stale. 

The royal bard, niuklnga lour of the slaU's, arrived at Jlungcrpoor, after 
laying Kotah, Buondi, and other princes, under conlrilmtinii. He arrived 
while Pounjali was in durbar; the sons of a tJiou'and Kajpoots filled the 
hall; im was scaled in the sanctuary of shields, while from the lips of the 
bard the story was flowing. At such a time the blnU of the king gave bis 
ble.si^mg to the Uawul, w ho rose only ^iligbdy from his niusnud. I’Jie royal 
bard felt tlie indigaity, as be inwardly said, While Uic princes of Marwar 
and Amber shake the folds of tlwir garments when I enter tiicir presence, 
how dare this putty prince refuse the iareetn 

liiehard had twcuty-five home in liix train, with camels for lus baggage, 
htf garmeots heavy with gold and pearls, die gi(b< of princes. Six Djontbs 
olapfied, and the bard still remained at Poonjah's court, where hib nicana 
decreatied. Daily he went to Koojoh's abode, and spake ill of his lord; 
^iaf.t/oftrA.N.8.VoL.24*No.93. O 
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hut the Ciiolmn said, ^‘Thkis not the place to detract from ^ my prince^ 
whose attendants will hear and repeat/' Soojoh added, he w(,uld himself 
give him 5,000 or lO/MIO rupees and his leave; but the bard, proud of 
royal favour, continued ^tis abuse, which was overheard by one of Poonjah'a 
servants, who repeated it to Ojc Unwul. Poonjnli, in contempt, sent the 
hard a tatoo, worth fifty rup<*cK, and four pieces of coarse cloth, with fifty 
rupees for expenses, and desired him to depart. The hard, burning witi) 
rage, having already expended thousands, and being thus dismissed, vented 
his morti Heat ion in tlie grovst'Kt abuse. l*hc prince, to whom all U’as 
reported, gave orders that he should l)e allowed to rcacli the frontier, and 
there that he should be plundered, intending after wan) v to restore the |rro* 
l>cvty and reward him. Five or six Imndrctl Bhcels nssembled at the mudi- 
mms. The bani had orrived at a spot which was inviting; a line stream 
niHlied through a grove vocal witli birds, and lie let his camels loose to feed, 
whilst he took his um/. The llhcols came up, and fell on his cornels; the 
hard, sword in bond, with his party, hastened to Uic rescue, but all were 
put to death: the phinderisl pr<i}N*rly was ^nt to the Rowuh 

Tlw intclligonco afHiHe<l for his name would be blackened in 

the eyes of turn, stained with the murder of o bluit. 1*he refiretion pn\ved 
on his mind; the third day he wns scived with diw*a^c; he returned the 
property to the bliat's faMiily ; but notwithstanding iIjh, and the advice of 
his |jhysicians, nil yvaa in vain : lie made over Uie state to his son, mid set 
out on a pilgriniage. 

He went to liimlrubun, and tlierc the cliief of the temple advis'd him to 
expiate his crime by erecting a shrine to tlic Deit) in lus cUy. He did so, 
and all the vhiefs mid pnnm aiDund, KoloJt, Hoondi, Ruiiipoorah, &e,, 
docked to see the god enshrined. Tlic Kano, involved with the king, coald 
not go, and desired his son, Jaggut Sing, to attend his uncle's wislies. 
But tlie young phnee would have excused himself; You know,'’ said he, 

my temper, and you know his; it is not ailvisablc we should ever be 
together.'’ Out tlie Huns replied, ** What diflcrence is there betw een me 
and the Huu uljce?" The prince went, and llic Hawul met him at some 
distance, and conducted him to the city. 

The Uawuljcc feasled all hi.s illustrious guests, their followers, horses, 
end cattle; daily the ljor><c was burnt (asuffrm^/ta) lie fore the tliokoor, 
wiio now, having reeniv(Nl asiustanee from Uie divinity, was ready for the 
enshrinement. When the Imppy moment airiv-ed, it was onnouriced to all 
the eliiefs. The Oodiponr prince n*plied he was coming, but put it oiT from 
time to time, till the hour and minute had arrived, when (he chiefs told the 
Hawul not to wait, ilmt the prince would be in time for the feast if not for 
the prayers. The Hawul saw it would lead to atrife, but lie could not delay 
(he tna/ioorutf which would be an insult to all hU guests ; and the thakoor 
was enshrined. 

llie Intel hgCDcc was enmetf to tbe prince of Oodipour, who, quoting a 
proverb, observed, 't1ic king came, and you shut him up in the treasury; 
iliis How ul makes no ecvuuut of me; and before tlic assembled privoes has 
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made ligtA of me." He assembled hb rollowcrs^ and urdcrcil tho dranrn 
to sound the route to Oodipoor. llie Saloombra chief told liim it won 
his owu fault; but i\\c prince said, the work was his, and hr Imd luid^ 
plan to make the tribe cut each otWr’s tliroala; though you think me,*' 
he added, a ntere boy.*’ The chief said nothing. 

Ilis drums were lieard : when IVmnjah said to his chief, Either }ou or 
I must go and calm this piece of fire by expianntion." Sonjoh would have 
evaded the embassy, saying, You know me, and you know your own 
child." He prevailed upon him, however, to precede him, am) nlT he 
went; he reached the (iyl Sagur lake, when he overlook the prince, say¬ 
ing, the Rawuljoe was following on foot, and Wggitig him to check his 
horMP, The imperious prince insultingly said, ** Chohan, sends he first; you 
see your own destiny, ami then you conic sneaking on foot." 'I'hc Chohan 
entrenU'd him to forgive their faults, and got the Snioomlirn chief to inter¬ 
cede; but the young jitinee only 1>ecame more imperious and haughty. 

N'ow," said the prinee, “when theh* Iwads are niioul to be split, this 
Cholian comes fawning like a dog." Soi>joh could Ijear it no longer, and 
said, that to break their heads would reijuirc InHlcr men than cither he or his 
semnl. 'I'he prince in a rage replied, “ By Ekiing-jee! the day I sit 
upon the gadi, Bngur shall pay for it; then look to yourself." “The 
sooner Ihc? Letter," replied the cniofiaii; “and by Kklinga, if ever your 
horse's huof touches so much of our loud a« your s]>f!nr's point will cover, 
my name is nut Soojoti." 

The prince renehrd Oodipoor, threw Ins turban on the ground at his 
fatlirv's led, and begged bis aid to revenge his ijuarrcl. The liana soothed 
his s^on, ond talked to him of his fylly, aiid for the present all was bushed. 

Wliortly after, the Rnwul vet out on a fre^h pilgniiingc to l)warica,witli 
Soojoh, and llnee hundred of his horse liesidea his own. At Nonnuggur, 
they had halted from the heat, and dinner was getting ready; Die Kajpools 
bad bathed, eaten, taken their kusooniba, were and 

each with liis u ct kokoomb\iree clothes Ktrcarning over his shoulders like a 
banner.* It wa.s towards evening when Djcy moved ; the Dole Naguara 
struck^which reached the Jain in Noanuggur, who asked, Who dared do 
this under the city •walls?" He prepared his army, five thousand horses 

in (juilted mail; and coinmandod that Die strangers should not escape alive. 
A messenger told Poonjah that the Jaia was coming to attack him. Poonjali 
observed, Brother Soojoh, we have got into a pretty scrape witfi this 
Jain;* but the Cliohan said, it was the roost lucky thing in the world, for 
should he be knocked oa the head wlilist going on pilgrimage, what better 
fate could be desired? We will take the Dirone of ihe sun." 

ralking thus, they beheld the Jain’s troops; the points of their lances 
were seen shining tlirougli Die dust, like the lightnings from the black 
oloud. Poonjah said, ** Let us tighten our girtlis, os wc are likely to have 
hard workbut Soojoh answered, that Dwi* liorsckerpcrs were in the rear. 

“ What! * said the oDicr; “ a Kajpooi's son, and not tighten his own 

* Thedf WtfubroM, ««u«d. nd turtaim m d«iiutiM itrkC tnC mttm. nsnitltvte tbc dellffat of iht 
^ipooi, npvcUUr »hm h«J/ kms orm. 
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and Soojnli hastened to clo it himficK. A charun spied Soojoh, 
^vho pullitd 80 ti|;lit, that hi 8 home hounded off nil fours, and'no directed 
ilie Jain rno to look at him, sa>iii;r» ** It does not becoinc vou to attack 
such noble-loukin^ stranhrrs without inquir}/' The Imril uas ^cul os a 
herald. 1 'hc ehanm <tamc to Sm»joh: ** Oh, resemblance of Urjoon/* he 
excluinied, “ the "<«l of war himself, whence conic and whither go you 
KuUun, the (liaornh, kowas of Soojoh, replietl, that it was the Inolhcr 
of tire liann of Ondipnor, Pooiijali of l><mgerpnor. Hut the hard was 
most struck willi the (‘Iiohnii, und determined to know >(ho he W'as; the 
son of Heer 80111;, the 8iip|K>rtof Ute seventeen hundred ot liagnr.*’ 

Tlio charun suid it was ncee*»snry they should pay ffoojs^ri for a safe 
passage. Sonjoh field <»ut an arrow, ** As iiiueh of this as you 

wish/' saiti Ir*. ** We go on pilgrimage; if hy the edge of the sword wc 
ren<*h it, well; nnd the sun of the Hindus will rtnenge u^. Ho,' adde<] he, 
to your niU'^hT, nnd *lei us see yuir hands* if you gel nlive to yonr 
horses; ri) promise* you *rhe chnrun reporUul to the Jnin who the 

strangeis were, nnd \uirneil him of (he feud he would intolve liimscif in ; 
but the .lain swore he would have his gooji^rt; upon wdjicli the burd told 
liini it V. oidd he lu a nows then. 

*1'ho .hiiri now ihonuhl it would W better to feast Ihnn to fight them, and 
Kent the clunun ugtiiii uifh an intitniiori. iVuiijah advnnecd, nnd the Join 
begged them to eoineto his town next daY» and partake of a bnncjuet. 'rhe 
Ilnwul prorm*s d In do so on his return, nnd to enter in strict intimacy W'ilb 
htin. lie wui^ln|i]ied, and the Jam gave him a feast on the top of (lirnar. 
'I'lie bard Ming the /fin/ of 8oojoli, who took off a bracelet wovih Rs. 3 , 000 , 
and hcKtowed it <m him. 

'J'liey continued their Journey to tlwir nntive land; the Rawut had mar¬ 
ried I he daughter of the dmori jirince, u lio.se town was now in the route 
of Iiisreturn. He was anxious to see Iwr, nnd said to Sonjoli, ** Brother, 
go and bring the diaori-Jcc but he received no reply. Thrice he spake, 
but to no purpose, lu angiT, he asked him if he was deaf, “ What!” 
rctiirucd the ('liolum, ‘^doynn take me for a w'otnaii, that I am to bo scot 
on wonien*K evraiuU?*' lie beat his dnnns, and marched to Dong^qmor, 
when the kooer advanced to meet him ; hut he would not enter Dongerpoor, 
but went ou In itaiwwarra, uhosi* priiiee gave the village of Molah, and 
sard (he whole slate was hiv. Here 8oojoh remained. A charun arrived 
about this time, with whom he was conversing, when the barber came to 
shave hau. I<ooking at the glass, ho spied a white hair ^M)ldagc,” 
said he, is atUoneinsr, and my engagement with Juggut Sing is yet unfub 
(ii)ed I * When tlir elianin repeated a verse: 

Suth SttMMiui, 

(.'kaUtt u ('hvium, 

AVsi*^ Q Dfwia ht<tf 
ks f irAeif ssJA, * 

* Ai »ixty tiM'SnsediM* 

.V( rurii’ ttu* Cli**hui»t 

Wilh wbUi* ham tb« Uxhuirca 
Their pvrt 4Dd bnrmc are r<me 
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Soojoh bl&rd ahiI it detenniucd iuro. ** Should roducc my cour&gc» 
and prevcnAnc from redeemiDg my iirorniw, beUtr to die at onep.*' lie 
«ent for water, and made ounklujf of ilic remainder of liis exertions lieyond 
forty. The Riiwul heard—his wife Iwmir sl4er«tt> Suojoh, who had a 
l^eat affeetion for came and deiiiandoii ten vents hi udditioii to 

his vow; but Lo struck off live, and made thirty^live llie period. 

lie sent liis eldest son to Huckora, and his yoiin^t lu Molah, and tlinir 
dcsocndanls still serve those prinees, and are Bur kownrs of Illiagiil/’ 
Soojoh dnniinded his leave; die Ilawiil w'ishccl to dissunde Iiiin, Iml in vain ; 
and merely boj;g;ed a vilin|re for Uic uharuii. I le called all his retainers, ^ave 
a feast, told them lo obey his son, now tlieir moster, and bid Gud bless 


them! 

In (he morning:, he wmle a Idler to the Uann, sajinir* “ Yon arc llic 
sun of the Hindus, the prince of pntieen; J n poor Itnjpoot. I have 
quitted Oongeriioor. Kecolleci uair ]ironiKe, niaile Iti me on the Imnks of 
the tJ\l Snfjur/* When he rend il, the Unmi said, ‘^Tlih (*htdmn has riul 
forji^ol the old business nnd with Inn oo*a hand he wrnU* tn Suojoli: You 
are a brave llajpnoti I slinll nH|tiire yourtniour n^ainsi lln* Kiii^r; \vliy 
rrenllcct the foolidnvorcU f shook lo linsie in my yoiilh? 1 nni now l)ie 
lord of ten thousand tillages, nnd have n feud with the : do you lake 
me for n madman, U> slay you nl suchn period? I presrneyou ns my 
friend for my safeguard and use.** Uul Suojoli replied, he wms ^tlin^ old, 
and if his s|)occh was not made f^ond ere ho died, his name trould descend 
with scorn. 'Die Rnna w ns deeply afliicled. 

lie took leave of his sons and rclutions, returned to the frontier, 
and, to provoke the Rnna, eoiuiiiitted ^eal ravages in Mewnr; liands 
and were daily shown, tied in bnsiilfoos, to the Kuna, w liu could no 
loTi^T $:pftre his valinnt foe. The Kan a collected Ins troi’ps, and marched to 
the border. Alns !** said lie, ** that I must dc^roy such a hero ns 
Soojoh !’* On the day of his arrival, he sent his message to Uic Haim: 
that was on Uie ninth, and he wi^lied the tenth and clevcjiih, being the 
iirtf to pass, and a.skrd that the battle might take jilaee on the twcllXIi. 
I'hc fiana complied, and would have been happy even then to have for¬ 
given all his faults. Soojoh addressed bis KajpooU; ** Tins is no dancing 
business, no sweetmeat entertainment. Go to my sun. Kugur now rc^ts 
on hia arms, vt hile 1 prepare for an illustrious deatli. By Sauibrce Dun, 
this is a happy day ! Whoever desires to die with me, let him only ^lay.’’ 
Seventy-two of the five hundred remained. “ VVc‘11 beg witli you—well 
rule with you—W'ell die with youf said lliey. A fountain was filled with 
saffron; their robes were immersed and dyed in it 

On the borders was n small village, where dwelt a charit'^, wiiosc 
daughter bad tlic gift of composing excellent songs. Soojoh sard lo her, 
To-morrow I die ; two words for a Rajpoot ere he departs." She promised 
compliance alter dinner. On tlie cl even Ilf he ate, prayed, and clad him¬ 
self, struck tlie drum, then the charuni pronouncc<I liu lift, and he was 
happy. 
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The Rana aaw him coming. He said to Kemraj charun» ^^fSoojoh will 
iy, ontl wc shall take Dagur/’ f 

Towards the souUi, a cloud of dust was observed towards morning; it 
was watched, being su|iposed to be the calUc driving \o pasture, till at last 
the spears’ points were seen sinning through the dust. The liana sent for 
the Bunawoh and Shahpoor rajas, the ilao of Saloombra, of f^adru, and 
I’anoora. **Lnok," said he, at the noble (liolian, who dare even meet 
roc in nrnis; let no gun or matchlock tie opened on them ; let it he a battle 
of faith and the sword alone, nor let a Moosicin engage in it.*' Then 
five chiofH were ordered to charge; they did so with an immense \toiiy of 
horse; but Sonjoli took post in tlic border stream, and not one could cross. 
TItc seventy-two lions churgi^d in turn; they made cowards of hundreds, 
and the Kaoa bit his Gngirrx witli rage. They slew sevunleeu hundred of 
the five thousand who went to the attack. They searched the field for the 
Chohan, but he was not found. The liana said, ** ('an Soojoh have 
relurneil to IbingerpiKir?’* Jbit ht^ own bard replied, Who ever saw 
Roojoh*s back ?" And Uic Itunn eoininandcd him to search himscir. The 
Saloombra rao and Kheniraj searelird ilic field, and entered the strc'aniy 
filled with killed and wounded. Here siUiiig in tlic stream he Mas found, 
at the foot of a tree, rrsiing on hi$ sword, reeling fnim loss of blood, and 
making the/j/W* on bis thighs, of sand. His head was sn imining. 1'he old 
charun knew* anil Htduted bun, Kallier, father." Thr wounded lieru had 
sense enough loft to recognise the old charuns voice, lie rose, and 
tottered to the old Imrd, wlio his dying hour with this birt: 

Soojoh kul end Mlaam 
nhapihi gill MiooIh iiuliyn 
Kuil bhdoliiauiKi kwn 
Dagur hhiilo tioer tunno 
Goliec eh under, Itlmrlurrc, 

Kya kaj, fi^crcn 
Tojini Soojoh t>ecr tan 
Moooj Ohureali 

Tun (okurcc turee ' 

Girpoor jaja grubja nubyn , 

Soojra Dhumas «oncht 
Brim nund'h Icga beer tunnn. 

Soojoh forpot Mi oheisunec to the Iwvl* though his soul u*iis esetping Trom his 
wounded frame ^ how could the woirior consent to pve up liis existence when the 
ssfety of }kigiL*'wes threatened ? Gopci.'chuud and Dhurturrv wandered through the 
world to obtuiii Itxnnortaljfy in this world | they tailed in what you, son of Boer, 
have obtained. You held and preserved the scales of battle, and Giq^oor's safety is 
secured; for whea, Soojoh. you heard the tumultuous rush of uv, ere then your soul 
mounted to heaven. 

Thua did Soojoh, the descendant of Pirthi Kaj, keep good his word, that 
not a spear'a point of land should his foe have in Bagur, while he lived. He 
received Indraoput on the banka of the black stream NuJda)f on 

the Chuppur aide. 


< OffRlnf to ths utfamd nodi. 
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After thif| the Rana mnrclieil to iekt ftfthcush from Ranswarra. The 
news roaohcl the mother of the yonng son at Month. Doorf^n Sing, tlie 
younger brother of Soojoh» was kept manacled m a room, being of a mad 
temper; and her oliild was but nine. To roveuge^his fotlier, she dressed 
him in the garments of dcatli, and called her folloK eni to carry thoir young 
lord to defend the lands of liagur, for he on wlioscs houUlcrs i( rested is 
gone, and now it is your turn. The tiger is dead, ond the cult must foU 
low/* The mafl Doorgun overheard, in his confinement, her distress. He 
was restored to his senses, lie called for his arms r I anj not mad/' said 
he; “I'll save the child.*' TlK^ report was made to her. The door opened 
to the madman. He railed for the barl>cr; she brouglit arms fur her lord’s 
brother, and sent him to defend the (ulss. With 2 .'jO RnjpooU he di'iuirted. 
Two thousand of the Raiia’s troops tilled tlic pass with tlicir dead Iwdics; 
and Huorgun, the madman, iinislird his life in iiw arms of victory. 

Such wore the descendants of tlic liero Rirthi Kaj, whose descendants 
still have to defend the passes to Uagur« 


THE MALAY KMIMWE. 

AcconniNC to Malayan tradition, the world was, from a very early period, 
diviJeil into three great empires, among which Mahumedan writers give prccc» 
deuce to that nf Hum: the empire of nrC'hina, holds the second place; 
and that of Puh ffj«fi,tho golden is land, or empire of Afcn<iuf*i(f/fioti*c, the third. 
I'his last is situated in the iaiand of St mut-raye, or Sumatra. From it thv 
Malays trace their origin, their laws civil and criminal, their forms of govern* 
ment, state cti<|uc‘tti*, Ac.; tilao mica for the divisiun of lamU by boniulary 
mtirki, und the classification of the |>eoplc into tribes or tSukiu. Thid empire 
is absurdly alleged by Mahomedans to have been founded by u descendant of 
Alexaiulcr the Great. It Hoiinsbcd during a considcruhlc time in great splcn* 
dour : the religions veneration in which it is held to the pre^cDt duy by Malaya, 
and lU ancient local remains, certainly indicate u high comparative state of 
former civili^ulion. 

Emigrutiou, the natural result of increased populotion and prosperity, took 
place during the clo'enth and twelfth centuries of the Christian era, and pro* 
bably at a much earlier period, not only to various places on the cast and west 
coasts of Sumatra, but also to the island of Shgaphra and the extremity of the 
Malay peninsula, “ Vjwg TannaV^ Theni-c expelled by the invaders from 
MaJapakU (A. 11. C50), the settlers proceeded, after various vicissitudes, to 
Malacca, where they finally settled and founded a dty (A. 11. G73), afterwards 
famed as the wealthy metropolis of the spicy east, and now sunk into insigoi- 
fieaDce.***JSicaL NewMd, Madrat Joitm, of LU, ^,/or Ocioher, 
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OK THE NAMES OF BOOKS IN THE BHARATA AND 

RAMAYANAM. 

Tee Maha Bharat and [laniayaa, being celebrated Sanscrit poems^ are 
divided into porlioiiH, each of which hna a name instead ol a number; just 
as the thini buok of the Jhad was called by the Greeks **Thc Bravery of 
Diomede/* or as we know books of the Bible merely by the title^ M’ithout 
noticing the order in which they stands or specifying that tliry belong to the 
Scripturtrs. I'hus we frequently meet with a quotation from 'The Aranya 
Purvain/* which is the title of titc tliird book of the Maha Bharat; or a 
volume occurs, labelled “Aranya (*anda/’ which signifieH “ Tl^c Third 
l^art of the Itnmayan wherein Ctinda ^ign'^ies a '>ook, as Pafvam does 
in the Maha Bharat, and SentiMam has the same import as regards the 
Bhngnvutain. ICIscwherewe meet n qimtation “ Iti Saiye/* anglioe “V^ide 
Maha Bharul, book ix.*' Herodotus tims names his liooka after the Muses. 

Some books of (he Malm Bhamt.havc (wo nanic^, ns in the liilde we find 
“ C'nnticlos** uw‘d for '/%# Song of Solomon. Using P for Pnrvnm 
(book), the names of the divisions arc as follows ;~l. A^di ib 2, Snbhu lb 
3. Arun'yn Ib, alms AVan'yam alias Vana p. 4. Vual'u P. 5. Udy ilga P, 
0. BhislnnaP. 7. Dron'd lb 8. (*nrna lb 0. S'ulya lb JO. Sauplicn Ib 
11. S(r1 Ib, alias VWovn Ib J2. S'anti lb 13. AnusVisnnicu lb 
11. Ah wanirdha lb 15. AVraina vnsji p. IB. Mii^ala lb, alias (Imlfi lb 
17. Mnhh Prastluimea Ib IS. Swnrga Itohana lb Tu aid us iu recol¬ 
lecting these names iu their order, the fulluwnig rough hexameters have 
been conhlrueted. 

‘ Adib ^ Snbhb ’ A'ran'yamqnc, * VifiUb '' U<ly<«jaquc ((|nin(|ue\ 

*'• BhiHhmas, Drob *Cnrb ^ S'alyaipic, Suuptica (Prsclia quiuque), 

** 8trb *• S'unt’atquc, ‘-^AnuaW, ^♦As'w*, AVrnmii(qnindeciimim fit). 

Md^la, Praxtlt^inicb ct Swargam. Biia'xata .sunto, 

'i'hr word Poftc/iacatn meaning a set of five; the name /I'di Paochacafn 
denotes the first five, und Yndd/ia Panc/iacam the second five, which arc 
full of (yuddlia) battles. This phrase sometimes orciirs as Uic superscrip¬ 
tion of a manuscript. The last five (xiv—xviii) ore occasionally, but rarely, 

* • a 

called Antva Paneiiacam 

These principal books are subdivided into smaller portions, w'hich are 
likewise denominated Parram; and again divided into chapters, called 
Adhyiiyam. 

In like luaiincr, the (*dnd'as, or bookie of the HamayaTiam, are simply 
quoted by their titles, thus (using C for Cunda)1. Ddla C. 2. Ay<>^ 
dhya C. 3. Aranya «&c., of wlueli the order may be thus recol¬ 
lected : 

' Bkl’ct, ^ Ayddhyk Cunda, et ’ Aranyam, ^ Ki&hkindhamquc, 

^ Sundara, ^ Vuddh* atqu**, ' Uttara, sunt Huronidc septero. 

I'hc seven III book is ge]>c rally dcnooiinoicd “ Utiara UaDayan^aoj,** or 
lltc Supplement. 
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Tlie Sri^lkigavatam (so discrioiiiuitcd from die Apocr)’pli«l DdVa Bluifa* 
vatam) us^nunerals ulone; a.s Prathamam Dasaroom (ienih book)t 

aod so fortiu Tbus^ a manuscript entitled ( 3??^ ) 

Afthtamam, contains “ The eighth Boob of the Bhagavot/’ I'lic tenth 
book of this poem is in two parts, whteh are denominated Pnrva Das^umaiiii 
and Uttara l)a&'auiam; neither title containing any mention of the Blmgavnt 
itself. 

The custom of denoting chapters or books by fanciful names is very 
general in Sanscrit literature. Some auiliohi use tlie phrases ulliisam 
(delight), Kamiidram (sea), dwipa (island), stabacam (nosegay), nnd so 
forth; but the names 1 hare now arranged, liowcvcr rudely, in verse, are 
extremely puzzling to a foreigner. Having for several years found these 
linfii tt convenient aid in renicmliering the numertr/if import of the title, 
I have Uiought others might also accept llicir assistance. 

. C. V. D. 

Alusetfntt !.>/ A/tffns(. 


THE INDIAN ARMY, 
ritfc MAOSAS MtUTASr rCHO. 

TQ TIIS eoiTOA. 

Sib : I again resume my ohservatious on the Madras Military Fund, for the 
purpose of replying to a letter in your Journal for June, by a Mabaicu ScB' 
aCKIDEK. 

Without stopping to notice the attempts be makes at sarcasm, I will observe 
that a considerable portion of his letter has already been answered by mine (of 
the 4th ult.) which appeared in ihc»8ine iiuiu1»er. I allude particularly to that 
which he has called a ** flagrant instance of tlic perversion of texts*'* But that 
part of my letter, thus alluded to, which states, ** the personal benefits of the 
Fund ore dependent on the will of the directors,*’ is no fjwtation ai all, nor 
was it jiven in the way of extract, but merely as an opinion; and roy reasons 
for that opinion arc stated more at length in my letter of the 4tb May. The 
quotations there made from the rules arc verbatim, and are exactly the same 
I those your correspondent himself twingi forward; and, moreover, as they 
^ven go beyond those which be quotes, he will, perhaps, be satisfied there is 
^00 flagrant distortion of facts in the ease. 

But it would naturally be supposed that one so aiwjuently indignant at a 
fancied departure from the iotegrity of faithful quotation, whould not himseir 
be guilty of such practices ; and of course the MAiaiEO Subscruea must be 
Iromaculite, in this point, at least 1 am quite willing to be subject to the 
rule, that be who quotes falsely, in order to hang on argument on any false 
premUei, must have a bod cause to advocate, and be bard pushed for argu* 
oieots in its favour. By this, let my letters be judged; but, in making this 
eoocesfioa, I claim to try the letters of my opponents by tbo same rule. Let 
us then examine that of the MAaaisn Suascaiasa in this manner, and see how 
it will stand the teat, 

Aifial. Journ. N.S. Vot.t>4. Xo.lKt. 


H 
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iUatierU tbat X bave tUtedi the in«rned intereitt Art* aacrifi^ to ibt 
bachelor mtereete: but he will find nothing in the remotcet degree allied eo 
auch an opinion hi oiy letters. 1 stated that the unmarried and junior officer# 
preferred the reduction of the widows' pensions, to the reduction of the per* 
sonal beneBte to subscribers; and simply for thu reason : because all subal* 
tern officers, wlietfier married or single, are allowed the jieraooal benefits front 
the Fund. But the married subalterns obtain much the larger share; for each 
one Is allowed a suiii of money os equipment allowance f.ir his wife and chil* 
dren, and to defray the exjiensc of their passage, provided they proceed with 
him CO ?]iirope, when he returns nn sick leave, if he choose to claim it (the 
word grates harshly in your corrcs|Mmdefit*a ears), on the score of being nearly 
penny less. It is, therefore, llie personal benefits to subukerns, generally, 
and not the ttacMor tHierethp which are fostt^ed at the expense of justice to 
the widows and orphans, notwithsUndlng the Cutter possess by far the stronger 
claim. 

But, forsooth, I maif he wrong in my opinions, because the MAiaico Sea* 
scaisF.a iH perfectly satisfied with Au lot I If he l>o one of those who have 
received the personal benefits of the Fund, I am not surprised at his Hatisfuc* 
tion; because, if he haa drawn upon the Fund agreeably to this regulation, he 
hos received h sum infinitely lurger than bis fuiymciits have amounted to, or 
will Binmint to for many years; and if he die to*morrow, bis widow and cbiU 
dren will receive tlircc*fourths of the annuity they would have received, if he 
had subscrilicd to the Fund for thirty years without ever receiving any thing 
from it in the way of pcrHomil benefits. If thU be bis case, and h is not an 
uncommon one, I certainly think that he ought to be—na he state# he is— 
iAtitJifd. 

Itisniniidng to see the readinesH with which the MsaaiKO Sosiraiata 
assents to ibnse parts of my letter which tend to the advantage of those inte¬ 
rests which he wishes to advocate: ami not only so, but be even extends and 
alters my positions to suit hi# own view#. Thus, 1 stated that the anunitanU 
could A|i[»citl to a court of law, because the obligation which they had signed, 
to prevent such appeal, was invalid. To this he assents, adding (a# on im¬ 
provement), ** So can all the other claimnnCa.*’ I ulso stated, the annuitant# 
were the only iegal creditor# on the Fund ; **True,'* resimml# the Maaiiso 
SuBBcaiPEn, **they are legal creditors, but so is every other claimant a legal 
creditor." But he forget# that all other claims except the annuities are merely 
contingent; they are dependent on the state of the subscriber's beakh,.4iepeT)- 
dent on the state of hisyjvne, and dependent also on the recognition of the 
validity of his demand by the directors; and if they refuse the claim, and 
refuse also to submit his case to the deriuon of the army, he i# entirely with¬ 
out redress; because the regulations provide that, unless tkree director# 
aanetion aa. appeal, the subscriber agitating the question for himself in any 
way, is debarred ever after any benefit from the Fund. JHow a person, in sueh 
a case, can appeal to a court of law, 1 cannot clearly understand, unless the 
Maitaian SuticaiBia can eolighten me. It appears to me, that the oblige* 
tion which every subscriber signs, when he applies for the benefita of the 
Fund, biads him to abide by this decisioo, and that he has no power whatever 
to dissolve the agreement This t hold to be sn injustice; but such is the 
case; and I have, in a former letter, shown why the annuitanti are not like* 
wiu* included in this rf#triction. 

But," the MAHBitu SeSKcaiBSa, ^'Omicbon stickles at the expres* 
#wu, new reguistion," &c.; and then he proceed# to argue us tlMmgh the 
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ktter in contain Ad tAiitiinentt the fever ce of thote which art fvsily 

eCited in iti The letter pldnl^r stated the opinion thet no eitenthn in wtiy 
exiat!Oft regulation cw be legally allowed, but that a nno regulation mny he made, 
provided it be in accordance with those which Blreadjr exi*!t. I'hcrc is no rnie 
which permits such aiferatiom, as he aapposes, to he made \ Tor the regula* 
tion he quotes (whatever may have been intended by those who framed it) dona 
not annetion any thing of the kind. The MAnaiEo SuBsraiBr.B nj^imara to be 
quite aatlHded that the superlicial meaning, which occurs to him, imist ncces* 
aarily be the correct and only one. But, however unwilliirg to destroy this 
dream of fancied security, I muat tell him chat another construction can, and 
must legally^ be put upon the passage which he deems so conclusive. The 
rule says, “ no Hlicration or amendment, |>roposed in the existing regulations, 
sliull he adopted, unless a majority of two«chirJa of the votea received, appear 
in favour of it.'* Mark the words, alteration or amendment;*’ nothing is 
aaul about rescission, or capunction, or any thing of the sort; the words are, 
" no alteration or amendment ** shall lie m<ule in the rules, without the sane- 
tion of the suhscrihers: with that sanction, oltcmlions maybe made by adding 
new rules, hut nothing may be rwinded which already exists; unless, indeed, 
it can l>c proved, that blotting out a record is equivalent to correcting its Inae- 
curacie.% or pulling down a house is the same as repairing iti and therefore, as 
the clauses, once made, cannot be rescinded, whatever is added must accord 
with thofiB which previously existed. Then again, the words existing fegu* 
latlons *' point our the meaning to be wbat 1 have here stated. It is not an 
inUividuui or particular rule which may be altered hy any additions; the word 
is not uaed in the singular but in the plural; it is the code of regulaliona 
which mny bo added to by new rules; but each scpamlc ride miiHt remain as it 
already exists, without addition or alteration of any kind. Had the rule in 
question ran thus, ** No rule or regulation nhall be made, altered, or rescinded, 
witliout the sanction,*’ its meaning would have Iwen evident and conclu* 

sive. But the law always interprets penal clauses, whiclr alTcct personal righta, 
in (he most strict literul sense; it allows no inferences to he drawn ; it would 
not allow oUcralitut to mean rcrcifitcn; or the word rcRvlalione^ used In the 
plural, to mean an indivldiml rule. But further; when this rule, os it now 
stands, is compared with Art. xiL sect. 7» it fully establishes the view which is 
here taken, for nothing Is there ineniioiied except the power of making ** new 
regulations.” For want of an express regulation, therefore, for that purpose, 
no rule, when once passed, can be altered or aunuUed without the sanction of 
every individual subscriber; and if any such alteration be made, contrary to 
the wish of any one member, he will have hts remedy by action at law against 
the directors and other subscribers, and can claim to be indemnified by them, 
from any loss he or bis family may be likely to sustain by such alteration of 
the rules. For it must be observed that, simply as a subscriber, he Is not 
required to sign any declaration to abide by the decivion of the directors; it is 
only when he becomes a claimant oo the Fund that he does this; and there¬ 
fore, as a subscriber, he is entitled to appeal to a court of equity, if he desires 
to do so t for although he is not a legal creditor on the Fund, he possesses a 
▼estad interest ia it, and can object to any steps which he considers weaken 
his security in the property of the institution. On aurh grounds, he could 
undoubtedly have a iocus iiandi in a court of equity, though emainly not asm 
legal creditor. 

Thera is nothing inconsbient, asyour correspondent alleges, in stating that 
these ragolatioae, such as they arc, must be acted up to by the directors and 
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subacriben. Thejr are bound to conform to tbem» uoleas thcj^ be Itgsily 
altered^ and e?en then such alteration can onljr have prospective efibct; for no 
new regulation can, in any manner, affect those Annuitants already on the 
Fund ! the subscribers have no power to deprive them of what is their legal 
due, for, as creditors, they cannot bo shuffled off by any auch mode of pro¬ 
ceeding. As rogardu the subactibnrs themselves, most certmnly the code of 
laws can be altered in any manner they like, if aU agree to such a proceeding; 
and that they ought to do so, in order to have the institution remodelled, is 
the line of argument f have tsken throughout. Your correspondent roust, 
therefore, he but a supcrficisl reader, to have passed over that which has been 
broadly stated in my letters, us being, I conceive, the only mcaos of saving the 
institution from Jestructioo; for if be had read attentively, he would not 
have stated that I had allied, that the institution must for ever be continued 
on Us present plan. 

I shall psis over the nonsense which the Maasi^O Scsscrissk has written 
about the ** little family compuci,** and other meb like rbodomoiitade; and I 
alisil proceed at once to notice Ins postscript. He is evidently unaware of the 
nature of a ** protest,” for he considers it cannot be u correct mode of pro¬ 
ceeding, to protest against the reduction of the annuities, because such a 
course is not provided for in the regulations. If buch a thing had been men¬ 
tioned in the regulations, the framers of them must have been greater dnllardi 
than 1 had imagined; for any |>crsoo may deliver u protest, in the manner I 
suggested, without the sanction or permission of any rule, or any person, 
whatever. 

Dut your correspondent imagines that I hove advised the annuitants to 
refuse receiving their annuities, on pur|K>sc to indict misery on themselves. I 
should not have supposed it poiuUc that lie possessed so little penetration as 
this avowal proves must be the case, had he not himself asserted the fact. 
But although the inciuiifig of the {Msaage in my letter to which he alludes is, 
without doubt, sufEcicntly explicit to be understood by all the other readers of 
your Journal, I will explain Co him, that I advised the annuitants should 
receive their reduced anuuities under protest, and then (in the character of 
proprietors, having a life-interest in the Fund) apply to the Court of Chan eery, 
for an injunction, to prohibit the directors from paying any money to the half- 
caste women and children who have been admitted on the Fund in conse¬ 
quence of the abrogation of the exclusion clause. These (the half-caste annui¬ 
tants) are the parties on whom, 1 stated, the misery would be inflicted, aas the 
European annuitants would receive their money, notwithstanding the injunc¬ 
tion on the directors. But this proceeding wilt not suit the views of the 
MaaaiaD Suiscbibex ; for be proposes that the clause empowering reductions 
being made in the widows* annuities, be put in force. Now, though this 
clause might be valid until the exclusion clause was rescinded, I maintain that 
it it not so now; for at the deficiency in the income of the institution must 
have arisen, partly or wholly, from the increased claims, by the admission of 
the balf-castes, the old annuitants ought not to suffer, by an unjust diversion 
of the funds, and to have their incomes reduced to supply the deficiency. 

As a proof that the funds of an Institution cannot be voted away by a 
mnjorUy of its members, on subjects not expressly defined by their rules, an 
instance may be mentioned of a achism which has recently occurred among 
the members of quo of the leading clubs at the west end of the town. A 
majority of the luembefs having voted a conodcrabic sum for a purpose not 
reengniaed by the rules of the society, the minority took I he c^>inion of one 
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of the moB^emineot counBel on the qtiesiion \ and he has Bteted, that he eon- 
siders the aft of the majority ille^L Therefore, if the managers of the club 
pay away the money, they will be compelled to repay it out of iheir own 
pockets. 

To return to the letter of the MAfutRo SuiscaiiFa. What he stnten about 
the officers subtcribiiig to asMSt each other, is no answer to my oh^ervattons 
about confining that ossisioncc to the extravagant and thoughtless, to the 
exclusion of the careful and provident: and the obHervations he makeB about 
** paupers’* arc completely orroncoua and irrelevant, for 1 never used that 
expresbion throughout my letter. 

I think it must bn pretty evident what degree of crc<lit the MAtRitu Sul* 
BCRiBBR is entitled to, on tho score of making faithful quotations. As to the 
observations he makes about my arguments bciiig loose, my positions false, 
&c. they are not worth notice: my letters arc before \oiir readers, let them 
judge nn which side the loose style and futile argiiiumts lie. But there is one 
more siihject I must reply to l>eforc closing ihiA letter. I am asked to point 
out how other iustiiiitions settle the diflcrenccs which occur among their lucrn* 
bers. As regards the London Life Assurknee offices, I believe they settle those 
matters in the best possible way; that is, by giving no occiudon for dissatisfac* 
tion. They arc not cuntinually altering tlicir riites and their rates, undoing 
in one year what they did in the one previous: and therefore every man who 
subscribes to them knows exactly whul he has to defiend un, and ho is not 
disappouited in the result. 1 am not aware that any institution above the 
rank of an artieuus’ friendly society ever has arbitrators appointed in tho wsy 
your correspondent mentions; and although these societies have nr bit ratotM, 
the magifiirates also have authority over them, and frc<piontly are called upon 
to decide cases when their arbitrators cannot satisfy the porUcs. But the idea 
suggested by the Maraikd Suascaisia, that the directors of the Military 
Fund should be their own arliiirators, fiossesses certainly the claim of novelty 
if it have uothing else to recommend it. Before he proposes any other plan, 
I would BUggest that he examine Johnson’s Dictionary for the uicaniug of the 
word ** arbitratorfor I never before heard of a man acting in that capacity 
in his own case. 

Had not this letter already extended to so great a length, I would comply 
with your correspondent’s dcbirc. and point out some of the solecisms, both 
in sense and syntax, exhibited in the regulations, I bhall, however, i>robably 
take another opportunity of doing so. 

1 azD| Sir, yours obediently, 

London, >ith June 1837. Ouicxok. 
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NATIVE SOCIETY IN INDIA. 

No. II.^PnrvLAK SirrsvsriTioy. 

i 

SvrvBtTiTiOH of every itincWe belief id ibe influence of good and evil 
spirits, in witchcrafl and aorcery*^may be eapccted to exint amongst an imagi* 
native people, who, while they may be said to have reached a high point of 
civilisation, still labour under the most deplorable ignorance. The religion of 
the Hindoos, pregnant ai it is with the most absurd fancies which ever entered 
a distempered mind, would naturally induce those who profess it to give 
credence to all kinds of marvels; but it will be found that the followers of a 
purer, niid ccrtuinly a far more rcasonoble creed, the Mohammedans, are very 
nearly, if not quite, as well deposed to pin tbeir faith upon the grossest 
follies, and to adopt every idle invention which springs from the fears or the 
crad of their associates. That proueness to Mipcrstitiou, w hich can only he 
diHsipatcd by the sun of knowledge and of science, is in India nurtured and 
fostered by so many and such vorious circumstances, that, although the more 
enlightened part of the community miy survey the victims of delusive opinions 
with pity and contempt, they can scarcely feel surprised at the universality of 
the belief in demonology. It hardly rctpiires any cITort of the fancy to con* 
jure up sjiectnclcs which may well be denoniinated supernatural, since it is 
difficult, and even iiti{>oasible, for ignorant persons to account for there ; and 
where there is nu acquaintance with the operation of physicBl causes, it cannot 
be a matter of wonder that their effects sbotdd be attributed to the influence of 
some active spirit |Krmhtud to walk the earth or to nilc the elements. 

Partly dupes themselves, and according to the tendency of the human mind, 
at it lias been exhibited in all countries and ages, anxious to profit by the 
credulity of others, the hmliniins and priests of every denomination, together 
with professed sorcerera and cunning men and women, have united to aid a 
delusion from which they contrive to make a handsome profit. Evil influences 
of every kind are to l>c averted by offerings, and the gifled tecr, who discovers 
the nature of the influence, and who can show by what means it may be ren¬ 
dered innoxious, comes in for a full share of the good things contained in the 
prescription. Amongst the Hindoos, illness of every kind is commonly ascribed 
cither to the evil eye, which may be cast by some living human being upon the 
object which it desires to injure, or to the immortal portion of a deceased 
fellow^rcature, the essence of a soul, which hai lef^ its earthly teaement 
under peculiar circumstances, and bang denied a new body of its own in any 
world, takes up its abode in that of a living person, which it torments. Amid 
the influences of this nature which most frequently come under obserration, 
are the following. 

Mwau* This spirit is supposed to affect persona of all ages, and of each 
sex, and to be derived from an in^t who has died before it could speak. 
When any unhappy individual is afflicted with sickness, in consequence of the 
agency of this wandering influence, its existence, according to common belief, 
may be ascertained by the learned Goones, or whatever the personage pro¬ 
fessing to call spirits from the vasty deep, may be named; who arrives at the 
knowledge of this important fact by (he performanea of certiun incantations 
and ceremonies: the latter chiefly consisting of trials of odd or even, of 
counting over little parcels of grains of wheat, a given number of times m 
succession. Should the destructive behy^ssence be pronounced by the 
operator to be fairly ensconced lo the corporeal frame of the invalid, that 
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agreeably to^ie CMte and aei of the tufferer must the propitiatory offering be 
made. ThenkHrul Goocea it uaualty called upon to state the particular artu 
cles which will be most acceptable to Mussau, who is supposed to inHpire the 
ciorcist at the moment, and therefore to acquaint him with the nature of the 
offering which will be the most pleasing to the unwelcome guest. Soinetimes 
the tax imposed consists of a brahniinical thread, at others a coco«nut, pre* 
pared food, fowls, hogs, pilgrimage, a feast to those cormorants the brahmins, 
or different ornaments worn by women. It is, moreover, the duty of the 
Goonca to select the most fitting place hi which the offering should be made. 

Khubecs. These gentry are supposed to be the spirits of unlettered Moham*» 
meduns, who, perhaps, not feeling easy In the regions nKsigned to them, return 
to earth to impart a portion of thetr unhappiness to those who ure still in a 
state of existence. Their influence is ascertained in a similar manner with that 
of Mussaii, the offering of propitiation being generalty a species of sweetened 
bread, colled nafeeda, the kind usually distributed to the |H>or at religious 
I'estivals. 

Jind, a corruption probably of Jm, the common Hindoostonce designation 
of a familiar or demon. TbU spirit shouM, in coininon courtesy, be I'Cgarded 
in a more respectful light than either of the preceding, since it is supposed to 
be derived from an educated Mohaitiniedan. All castes ore equally obnoxioua 
to the attacks of this intruder, and the propitiation and place of offering are 
fixed by the Coonea as in the former instances, a goat uccasionally being 
selected os the victim for sacrifice. 

JffiAmdea, supposed to be the spirit of a brahmin, and to nflect nil classes 
and ages. The presence of this influence, together with the nature of the 
propitiation, arc cither determined by the Goonen, according to the rules 
prescribed in the foregoing csnck, or, this being the most potent of all the 
various tormenting powers, he is enabled to inspire the invalid with the know* 
ledge which, in other cases, is only ioi|>ar(cd to a professed soothsayer. The 
possessed }>er8on, therefore, aomethnes announces the presence of Briliuidco, 
and names the offering best fitted to the occasion. 

Chooruet. The ghost of a woman, which affects all classes and agc.s, hut gene¬ 
rally confines its mischievous influence to women and children. 

Dooika^deo. The ghost of a man dying at the |>eriod of his marriage; a 
circumstance which will sufficiently account for the restle.ssness of his soul, 
and for the trouble which it gives the exorcist, who profesHee to have more 
difficulty in quieting this perturbed spirit than with any of the others. 

Mutieea, The ghost of a male infant, four or five years old, let loose upon 
the world by the sorcerers of Gyah, a very holy place in Lower llindoostan, 
much frequented by pilgrims. This little imp docs not, according to general 
belief, exert its evil influence upon mankind directly, but shows Its Injurious 
tendency in cutting off the supply of milk from the cow belongtjig to some 
luckless individual who is exposed to its malicious propensities, and thus con¬ 
trives to destroy bis profits and disturb lua peace of mind. Muttecas form a 
source of traffic to the holy men at Gyah, who sell them to people belonging 
to the Tillee caste for forty or fifiy rupees each. The pemicioiia essence thus 
obtained, or rather thus supposed to be obtained, is kept by the purchasers in 
their dweiliog^boulet, to be employed upon any fitting occasion; end being 
geocrally purchased with a view to avenge some real or fancied injury reeeived 
from a neighbour. Is usually inimediately employed in its own peculiar depart- 
ineot. When a Tillee ti under the sisapicion of kee|Hng a spirit of this det¬ 
er iptien, it ia Diade a subfect of regular accusation by the people around, all 
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of whom are interested in tho inatter< since their cattle my be objects of 
the evil influence. Should the chergc be substaiHiated before t(<e judge, the 
pofisessof of this misdiievous iciiplenieDt was, w the days of nutivc jurisdio 
tion, fined according to his mceos, and coinpeUed to enter into an cngageoient 
never a^aln to avail hitnself of the assistante of so powerful an agent. Upon 
these occBMons, it was by no ineaos unusual for the iiidividiialK thus accused 
to confess that tliey were utuaily in |>ossesslou of a spirit, of whose |>otency 
they entortalned no doubt, and in conse<iucnce they paid the fine without 
remonstrance: a proof of self-deception which, however extraordinary, is nut 
without a parallel in the annals of wit dicraft. 

CkeedA is a spirit which bears a striking resemblance to the Will.o’*wisp of 
Europe, os it appears only in the dark, acting as a delusive light to luisteod the 
wayfarer, and at other times tiOMiiaing the forms of various animais, such ns 
bullocks, bufiiilocs, or liorocs, to dvcidve the traveller on the road. It is 
rather singular iliat the superstition so roniiliar in England respecting the 
flame engendered by the decom|>osiiion of bituminous vegetable matter, which 
hwt AO frequently caused rustics to suppose that they had been lanthoru-leil 
by Friar Kush/* sliould have been fcuud in India, since this eccentric meteor, 
formed of phosphoretted hyilrogcn, has never been observed In any of its 
dutricti by scientific Europcons, who, in siieukiiig of the iguir fahiU4 of an 
English swamp, state their opinion that the atmosphere of India is not favour* 
able to its production. 

Danika Padth is the name of the spirit who ministers to the wants of the 
Gooneas, or sorcerers, themselves, and is supposed to exert at their dictation 
a yurisdiccion over all the invisible eoscuccs, either floating through the air or 
lodged in corporeal frames. , Allhougii the belief in the above-mentioned 
HifluenccK may vary in diflerent provinces, ooine being )>crha|>a peculiar to the 
districts oi> the Nerbudda, it prevails in various shapes all over India, the 
MohamoiedsiiA participating in the general opiaion that evil spirits have power 
to enter tlic human form, und qualifyiug themselves, by particular studies and 
ceremonies, to become exorcists, tocomiiiaod the presence of genii or demons, 
and to cost out devils. In order to invest this peculiar science with a pro|)er 
degree of dignity, it is gravely asserted, that its acquirement, unless under 
proper guidance, is attended with great danger, and that the student, if misin¬ 
formed, or who derives his knowledge from books, and not from a master who 
has been instructed by the deoioas tlicinseUes, and has the power of perfortn- 
iDg miracles, will in all probcdrility be punished by madness or deaths How¬ 
ever, in case a tyro should lose his senses on the j>erusal of this perilous lore, 
and wander, in the paroxysms hie distemper, through deserts and over 
mountains, if he happen to meet with an erudite teacher, he may be restored 
to his former sanity, and pursue his studies with the benefit of an experienced 
guide with the certainty of the hoppicst results. It is necessary, in addition 
to the prudent choice of a tutor, to observe certain condirions reajiecting the 
mode of life to be adopted, the diet, clothing, and peculiar eeremooies, the 
omission of any one of which porticuJan may be attended with the most fatal 
consequences, existence itself tUing hazarded by a departure from the r^la- 
tioni made and provided for this especial purpose. The belief of the Mobam* 
medaoB in the cxisteoce of good mid evil spirits, who may be compelled to 
perform the Udifing of a mortfl, is not only manifested in their tales and 
legends, but forms also a subject of grave record, and k mixed up with their 
religious creed. They aver that tho genii are spirits which constaotly reside in 
the lowest of the seven firmaments, and that they are enabled to render them- 
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vtnbl&^ pleQture to the human inhalnUnti of the earth. They are of 
▼ariout denunination^ some itood and some evH^ some very powciful and 
luxurious^ and others reduced to such a low estate an to be compelled to live 
upon bones and air-—poor devils, in fact, who have their types lierc below. 
These different genii are innumerable, nine being odd^ to the fnauiy of the 
principal amongst those which arc evil, for every sou) that comes into the 
world. It may, therefore, be readily imagloed that, hnvlng such legions to 
contend ogdnst, it is necessary limt every sort of charm, umulct, offering, and 
exorcism, should he put in force fur the prevention or the cure of the mischiefs 
which they bring upun mankind: the ill-dlsjwsvd genii being by fsT the more 
active of the two clashes. As the European reader will not he much cdiiivd 
hy the directions given for the performnnee of those ccrcmonici, spoils, und 
incantntions, which are intended to put the troubIes<»inc ilcnion to the rout, 
they arc omitted, it l>cing merely (he object of tliU |mpcrto ithow the peciilmr 
notions entertained in India upon the subject of demonology und witchcraO.* 

Amidst other supcrutilions, that which is so prcvuleni at the present day in 
Egypt, is to he found in India, though }K*rlmps pcculiur to the Muliuutmedun 
portion of the eumrnunhy, and not <vrtainly having a hi|;h rcpulHtbn among 
the learned, who, while professing llicir ein ire hcUef in other things ei|unlly 
wonderful, do nut give much erctUt to a species of divination which is iu high 
esteem elsewhere. Inmij>«blark obtained fmin ih<* ruota of the ackifrantfwt 
mpera, the wlihc n/tru$ prirtiionus, und the trwntkeMu derandra, nnxed with 
ca»tor-oil, W applied to the humi of a child who, in looking u])on it, detnils 
what he perceives, the talUnuiniv mixture, when ncconipnniud hy certain words 
of power, Acting ns a magic mirror, in which Urungc things become diftlinctly 
visibln.f Having Itcen favoured b) a gcnllcuinn who has not long since returned 
from Egypt, and who lias not puldishcti his travels, with an Incident which 
occurred to him during h'» Aojourii, 1 frcl tcnipiixl to irunscrihc Jiis letter, 
since it is calculated la illusinitv the belief whk'li cxuIk in India upon tlio 
saiuc subject, and may uiuuse those who have not read the account given of a 
subsequent dis|»lay of the jiomc kind of legerdemain, if it may thus profoncly 
be styled, cxhibiu<l to some diMingnishcd travellers, whicli has, i believe, been 
printed in one of tho miscellanies of the day. 

^ While travelling in Egypt, some years since, I happened to sojourn for a 
few days in the neigh Imurhood of the pyramids of Sakarah, a few miles from 
Cairo. Rceliriiog one day, during the noontide heat, and uficr the fatigues of 
n 0 )urping*s exploration, under the scanty shade of u few date trees, u\u\ 
employed in a ilo*ing v.pecuintiou upon the prolmlde treadiircd of urt conceidcd 
under the mounds of rubbish, which arc all that now mark the site of Mem¬ 
phis, I was surprised hy the approach of a man, attired iu the common Arab 
dress of the country, leaning ii|>oD a long stofT, who, saluting nio in French, 
seated biiHAclf by my siiic. From the Jarkavas of his skin, and the scantiness 
of his beard, I at first imagined him to be an Arab, who had picked up a few 
words of the ‘universal language/ but eoou discovered that he was an Euro¬ 
pean, a native, I think, of Rome, lie told me that be had been emfiloycd for 
many years in searching for curiosUies and 8peciraet7& of Egyptian art among 
the ruins and catacombs of Upt>cr and Eoaer Egypt. There was an origiiulify 
la bis reoiarka, and a degree of romance to hU hiUory, whicli iutere^lod me 
much ; and as our intimacy increased, 1 disojycred that he entertaioed opioions 

♦ ThM who Aft curioai upoe th« poioi imj rooMiU Or. HerSMs' ir»»(anon <if tho 
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vho^te wUdam Rimost Rtnotintcd (o tnsRmC)^, am! whkb, u|)on|^any points, 
would huve jtiven rise to a doubt of his being perfectly in his sertfies, had they 
not been tempcreii with great intelligence end Enforniation; and at length, to 
my utter astonishment, before we parted, he avowed his firm belief, that a rem¬ 
nant of the ancient art of mngic stil) existed in Egypt; declaringi at the snme 
time, that he hud made Hotnv progress in rts study. The circumstances which 
he adduced in support of bis opinion were so singular, if true, that upon my 
return to Cniro, I was iiuiuced secretly to make farther iixpdry, und, therefore, 
Ncnt for n person, whose name he lia<l given me, and whom he rejircscnted as 
being able to remove any scepticism I might cnlcrtoin upon the subject. Tlie 
nmn, who whs u lladji and Shcreef, met my wUhes, and in the evening paid 
men visit He was n slight old man, distinguirhed by great gentleness of 
manner, and a gravity ofdqiortment rcmarkuhlc even in a Turk, Uc answered 
nil Illy rinestlonx without licsitution; but, either from the stupidity of my inter¬ 
preter, or the rnysleriouK phraseology which he empiciyed, 1 could gather little 
more than that he had not the |K>wer to foretell future, or relate past events, 
but cmilil only describe that which whm actually occurring at the time, in any 
part of the world \ that the immetlmcc agent must be a jicrson perfectly fiure 
in ihoughl as well as in net, for which reason it whs ticccssnry to select a child 
of tciuler age for the purpose. Upon rcNpic^ling him to give me a specimen of 
his power, he readily coiiHeiUed, and a child nccideiiuilly pnKsiug in the street, 
hAving hcen induced by the promise of a lew piuMre?< to olTiciutc in the manner 
retpiired, he commenced his operations. iJc firxt requested some live coals to 
be brought, which he filurredon the ground to thvritsht of the child, who knelt 
before him us he sat crobs-leggcd on the divan, lie thru covered live or mx 
slips of paper with cincoiuh chameters, and laid tliein he^ide him, occasionally 


throwing one into the fire, as the ceremony proceeded, liis next step was to 
make a circle of the samn kind of ehnnictcr on the pHliri of the chiUfs luind, 
which he subseifuciuly rubbed ull togrilicr into one muss of wet ink ; upon tlim 
blot of ink he directed the child to Gx his attcniioii, and ou no uccount to 
look another way. Having thrown some powder into the fire, which produced 
A white smoke and an uromatic smell, he began to bciul hiiiihelf backwards 
and forwards with a regular motion, repeating at the same time some umntelli- 
gibic hentciicus in h low biiigiag tone, cccasioimlly inquiring of the child what 
he saw', 'J'Jic reply at first whs, * I see my face;' which was natur.il ennugh, 
the luim of wet )uk acting as a mirror; but, os the ceremony proceeded, the 
chlld'H attention ln*caiiic more rivetcnl, and at length, with protruding eyes, 
and gaapbig for breath, be exrlmineil, ^ 1 see, 1 sec 1 * * What do you ace ?’ 
inquired the old man, ' 1 see,* he replied, with great rapidity, as if the 
events were quickly paK^hig before him, see the sultan on horseback^l 
see soldiers, many soldicrs^l sec them pitch a tcut^I see the sultan dis¬ 
mount and enter it-^1 see the soldiers kill n bullock—I see the sultan come 
out of the tent and look at its inSHic—l see, 1 see—I now see nothing—it has 
ull passed oway,* * Now,’ Haid the old innn, with much s<ilemnity, * if you 
will name any friend in whose actions you feel interested, the child will accu¬ 
rately de^^cribc what they are at this moment doing,* I named a friend, whom I 
selected on account of a personal |>eculiarity which 1 thought, if there was any 
deception in the uftsir, would purzie them; it was a naval officer, who had 
lost an arm. After some time, Jt^ring which the old mun frequently Hiked the 
child, ‘ What do you ace ? do yon see uothing while he continued his sing¬ 
song incantation between the questions, the bui* exctatmrd, * J sec *—* What?' 
* J i>ee a Prank 1 * * How is he drMcd?* *lJc is dressed in black, with gold 
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buttons on breaat, tac€ round his neck/ describing, os accurately 
as might be eipected of a thing which he saw for the first time, a navnl imirorm. 
Upon questioning him farther, he described the left sleeve as being faHtened 
across the breast, and afipearing to have no mrin in This rcstUr, I must 
confess, much surprised me, but I was still unwilling to believe it uny thing 
save a clever deception. 1 requested another proof, which was readily aLceded 
to, and I named a gentleman with whom I was not ucijuainlcd, bnt whom I bad 
scon in EngiumI, and who was rciuarkubJe for his personat deformity. Tho 
description wus even more Ktrikingly accurate than the former; from the hump 
on the back to the naukcun breeches, white stockings, shoc*buckles, 
which formed his usual io^tume, nothing was omitted, and the descHjjtiun of 
tlic library in which he wus represented to be seated reading, 1 could have no 
doubt of being equally faithful. The child bad now become too much agitated 
and exhausted to allow u& to proceed farther, and I was lett in my astonish* 
ment to form conjectures rvsjwcting the means by wliicli such effects could 
have been produced. I1iv conversation and expliinutiun of the old man were 
as oi^ Hticul iiiid mysterious as might have liccn expected. lie talked of * blue 
spirits and block, while :»pirits and grcy,**as if they were his comilant compa* 
ninns; mentioned mtaiii sounds which were highly grateful to them, and 
others w hich were their aversion ; allud<*tl to the agency of music and aroma* 
tics in obtaining an iiiUnencc over them, &c., but ended by declaring himself a 
mure tyro in the :u*t. lie iiicntionc<l a Coptic priest, then in Upper Egypt, 
whom ho rejircseiiied us being so far advanced in magic lore as to bo able at 
wilt to give motion to iimniuiatc substances; but said that such a pitch of 
excellence could only he obiaiiietl by great study, intense prayer und watching, 
and much alms-giving ** (to say nothing of a galvanicdisttcry). ^ I frequently 
Hsw the old man,*’ continues niy friend, ** after this interview, nnd lind more 
than one proof of hln skill. 1 wus much pleased with his converaation, and 
took great pains to frame n reasonable theory to account for what 1 have des¬ 
cribed. Other travellers, to whom 1 made him known, were more scrupulous. 
A uavul and a military oflicer of some rank, and an amiable and highly-informed 
nobleman, were so deeply aficctcd by the exhibition of the skill of tho magi¬ 
cian, that they refused to Iw present a second tiuic. They ubscrved that they 
hod no doubt that the circumstances might be explained, and shown to bo 
produced hy natural means, and they did not choose to acknowledge their 
belief in human power to control the world of spirits; but still the atluir was 
so extmordinary, that they would rather not again be a party. They remaiked, 
that we are forbidden in the New Testament to hold coiumunication with evil 
spirits; which, to them, was a convincing \noo( that such beings really do 
exist, and they declined to participate in any attempt to produce them iu /jru- 
y^rid perifina, upon principle. The highly inicUigeat individual, who first 
directed my attention to the subject, has, I have recently learned, been excom¬ 
municated for avowing his belief in it. A solitary life passed among objects of 
such commanding interest as those which, in consequence of his employ in cut, 
were continually before his sight, acting upon a lively imagination, and a mind 
naturally, pertiaps, tinged with superstition, at length produced 

* Since th|» p«per ww ts the itrinlrr'i HmimI*, cheeullK»r has itnonunkated tnuilhr folinwtiiff n- 
plenuien, which ve irpend In out «u«4j«tO(V owo wordt t *• la uritius thh ertick. I had utA Mun the 
rrvk« of Mr. Liiue*i bouk, not btvc I wto ii now» Umugh J bt»r there arc ioini; ciilncidvnfCN In tl»« 
account stv<Ti by him. tnd that furnished Iu me hy the fvntSmen tthme MS. I have quntciJ, cocKwnJng 
the pvacUev of a ftecullaripecte* of dJvhwllun lo Rfypt. shw# the dnpitth of the erutle lo ynu. I have 
met with Kt. WUkio»on, the irAveUer. whti iiskanm me that, uinn ell oci jukmi in whicJi ilie diJId l» 
called upon tojiay what hr acm In the mawnf kik tifion hU hacKl. he dedans ihat he am the NuUan, 
with tenti, ^c.|The celactlon of Lord Ndioo, aoef of i liviBS nav«] ufflcct without an arm. ceetna 
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Society in India^ 

S1nc€ Europeans, having the advantages of education»and beinQby no means 
deficient in inteUeet, were perplexed in the extreme by the nccroniantic arts 
exhibited before them, it cannot be a matter of surprise, that people, brought 
up in the belief of the intimate comrounion between the world of spirits and 
the human world, should attach credit to the marvclM displayed before them by 
adepts in the science. It is not only from evil spirits or homeless essences 
that the natives of India are doomed to suffer; their human enemies nmy, if 
they please, have recourse to supernatural means in order to afflict them with 
internal disease. There are in Ilindostan professed hearueaters, and liver* 
eaters, who, by their x^iclls and inenntAtions, can steal away and devour these 
vital organs, thcri;hy reducing the luckless individual thus attacked to the 
greatest extremity. These extraordinary feeders arc, it Is said, able to com* 
iniinicaro their art, by giving those who diwire to exercise it a piece of liver* 
cake to cut. They lire dangerous pcc^dc, effecting as nmeh iniscbief by their 
prcteiulcd power, as if they aiiimll) w cri^ able to uthieve wbnt they profess, 
since they work upon the fenrs umJ excite the i magi nut ions of the unhappy 
iiuDviduals who arc Mibjcctcd to this diuholirsl ifiAiiciirc, [inoliieing upon the 
mind of the patient, who is rendered hy|iocliotidriuc by the artful suggestions 
of his enemy, anguish, disease, mid fmuUy dvaih. In many stages of the dis* 
order thus produced, the hcnrt-cutcr can cfflx t it riire by pretending to forego 
hU operations, or by re)imjiushiog the heart which lius been taken by spells out 
of the body of his mlvcrsary. This is usually given up in the form of the seed 
of u poincgrau&te ejected from the inuuth ol the sorcerer, niul which is eagerly 
swallowed by the parly MilVhring from its loss, who xirai^htwny, having his 
mind freed from the horrible convict bin which prcycil upon It, recovers his 
bodily licidtii, ami is ready to avouch from cx|»eriei>ce the fact which the heart* 
enter is so dcsiroiH to establish. 

Few people have mo veil much mmmgHt the natives of India without bccorn* 
lug acijiiainteU witli iihtancCK to prove how frcipienily this sort of cruel deln* 
sion is exercised over the iniml, which, however Mrong, if nut fr^rtified by the 
assistance of knowleilge, usually sinkx under the frightful idea that an enemy 
has the pow'cr of praetisiug on life without the aid of vislhle niCHns,* It may 
well be supposed that, amid m> snpemitioiis a people, love-charms and 
philtres of various kinds nre believed to have wonderful efficacy, and some 
of these compounds arc of so deleterious a nature, that the party partaking of 
them die from the effects of poison ndiniuistcred with a view to fix the ufiec- 
tioim upon one particular object. A more Innocent device for exciting an attacli- 
inent, or for ensuring ccinsiancr, consists in rejicating a few verses from the 
Kurfin over some article of food, which, if eaten inunediatcly, will be produc¬ 
tive of the happiest results. Sonic employ amulets, for the purpose of 
captivating hearts ; tliese talismans being constructed in a variety of ways ? one 
is a tablet, on which is inscril>ed a mn*iic sifuare, and set ns a ring, or brace¬ 
let; others arc written on thin plates of metal, or uimn paper, folded up and 
worn upon the person, while a third kind consists of particular roots, creepers, 
leaves, A'c., gathered with many ceremonials, and tied up in hmall bags. There 

In htv«t b«ni mM\t foe (ho {tuqtAv* of irylnje rbother Uw ohiltl vmiM mHieo (he Um of ft limb, tnil wm 
Vrotebtr t»rwipurt by ihe MeirUi) hmurlT. who, bovever, eppewt vtviftiiUy to hive ef«ttilvftil to 
my«Ufy Um pania. Ur. W UkinKm (Wrlarlof, (hat It b uiii>oaftible to ■(coiini i.ul»fiu'lorihr fur Uie 
luwwvTft of the rhnri. My niuml. IH. i- — ., tiw prumWOI (o write to bw uh (hb tubjen from Cilro, 
iintl fthuuM ftvi thiftk It TiecMry* fiowld, piehtp*, ftthl a mxetomy M9., ekpUnfttory uf ihe 
mmMftiKft Iwiwten th«MTiAiiU given by Mr. Use and thU of my fijcmt, mhwh I hkve every refteon 
10 bvtievo to be gciiuLoe. and which t lu«c had in my leimeainn for Kvml mouthA^^Ks. 

• Dr. Spry. ni hit IntereMiiw *ock eattUed •* Modem InUiii.'* rcteiei the fftUi umlnalloti of a Mrka 
Ilf liKHJibiUnnft iMictncd ti|tgQ ft resrcctftMe loheMtantof S^augor, wbo. tlwufb ftt TirU locredutoiu, 
«a<reii<d hblifc lo bejusgltd ftwny. 
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are wUc womf o in India, who prepare an oinunent, which, If it can be applied 
tu the heart of the person whose love is desired, will, it 10 confidently asserted, 
create a strong attachment towards the party who is enabled to rub this pre* 
cious unguent under the left breast of the beloved* It is described as pro¬ 
ducing a very tigrcealile sensation, a delightful glow, accompanied by u hpicy 
odour, whicb impregnates the atmosphere around, and dispohCA the mind lo 
ptc^ising thoughts. With ccjual case, persons may be set at variance with each 
other, an object which, if not eHected by the ordinary means employed with 
so much sLiccesh in other parts of the W'orld, may be coinpatsod by reading 
Imru-hcuded, at noorii a pnrticniar chapter of the A'l^ran, forty •one times, over 
sonic earth taken nut of a grave, which, if thrown upon the parties os they 
w ulk along, will occasion enmity livlwcen them; or if, adds our authority, 
** taking forty corns of black |>i*pper, be for a week, morning and evening, read 
(he above-mentioned cliupier oiu^ on each pepper*corn, in the nume of the 
two iiullvldimls, or if, for forty days, each time using forty pt f>|>cr-corns, he 
vesd the chapter once on each,and liieii burn (hem, enmity will be cstnbliiibed 
betsveeii (he (mrsons.'*^ TJie M.diommedons nisti believe tlisl iIiltc are means of 
causing the dualb of an enemy \>itb«put having recoiirKc to actual violence, nnd 
that irpersecutC'il by ho me individual again st wIkiui tliey have no legal method 
of redresH, it is lawful t» procure revenge by ende:) von ring themselves, or 
inciting others, to cJfect their destruction by supmutural devices. The plan 
usoully adopted is (o make an iimige of earth (aken <mt of u grave, ond (g 
re[>eat (he fatal chapter over it, ami to say the prayers backwards, every word 
sjH'lt in the same way, that is, witli the letters reversed: (hose nnd other pre¬ 
liminaries being accomplished, the iinuge is perforated with wooden pegs in 
every part, and being shrouded like a human corse, U crnivcycJ with funcreui 
solemnity to (be ccmctcr^t of (he place, nnd interred in the iiume of lliu person 
wliosc death is desired, and who it is believed will not long survive ibc per¬ 
formance of these obsequies. 

I'hc idea which prevails all over India, respecting the existence of hidden 
treasures concealed in deserted buildings, has fre<|ucntly been mentioned in 
the pages of the Aurna/, and there is n su/mrsiitiou connected with 

(hem which is c<piully universal. It is snupo.sed that, whercbuever articles 
of great vuinc, cither of gold or jewels, ure dejiosited, a genius, assujning the 
form of H snake, is appointed Ut guard it; and us snakes are usiudly found 
in the holes and corner s of dilapidated edifices, the treasure-seekers meet with 
continual proofs of the truth of this oHbertiou. The notion of a R]>irit acting 
as a sentinel u|x>n concealed treasure has been common to all periods of 
darkness and ignorance, and has been acted u]>oii in the most barbarous uuin* 
ncr by the Buccaneers of every country, who were wont, in burying the plunder 
which they could not convcnieiilly carry away, to sacrifice some unfortunate 
individual upon the spot. The body of the victim was interred at the mouth 
of the place selected for what is, 111 the prairies of America, called the 
or subterranean hiding-place, and it was believed that, if any save ihuse who 
curiaidcred themselves to be (be rigbtfu) owners of the 8]>oil, bhould invmle the 
retreat, the ghost of the murdered man would scare the intruders fn>m the 
spot. Id India, the snake U found to be so faithful e guardian, as to remain 
in the cell after the treasure has fiowo, for it is frequently the only reward of 
those who, having bad information of receptacles formed for the sole purpose 
of containing wealth, which it was not prudent to display, have scurebed dili¬ 
gently without meeting with any thing save the reptile. 

* qvNM'e'MM, p.345. 
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Soothsayen, diviners, fairy women, and fortune«tellcn of evw kind, carry 
OQ a profitable occupation in India, both lliudoos and Mohammedana being 
equally subject to the infiucnce with which their preternatural knowledge 
invests tlieni, over miiyls imbued witJ) the grossest superstition. Kven the 
Mohamiiicdans of India entertain a very high degree of respect for the Bralw 
minicnl soothsayers, believing that the mA»/ra, or malediction, when uttered 
according to tliu prescribed form, by one the priesthood, can produce the 
most terrible effects. There U a passage in the Vtfdas which declares that, 
** Even he who cannot be slain by the |>aiulerous arms of Indra, nor hy 
those of Kali, nor by the terrible chackra of Vishnoo, shall be destroyed, if a 
Brahmin curse him, as il' he were consumed by fire.’* It has been said, and no 
doubt with some degree of (ruth, tliut, u)K)n our earliest occujmtinn of India, 
Europcurifi tIicniHclvea attached some weight to the predictions and incanls-* 
tiouH of the Rrubiiiiiis; and in volumes of travels, rccolIcctionH, Ssc. written 
by persons of education and credit, we rend very murvcilous accmints of gifted 
seers, who were never known to be out in their calculations. Forbes, in hU 
Oriental Memoirsf relates three anecdotes in one place, in confirmation,'* as 
lie says, ‘*of the penetrating spirit, pVetcrnatural gilt, or whatever term moy bo 
allowed for the talent posscvicd by a Brahmin of groat celebrity, at Houibuy 
observing tbut, ulUiough, a Christian, he must hesitate in giving credit to 
anythliig so ap|)orcuc]y contradictory to revealed religion; ns a member of 
the Hucicty in which they happened, and were generally believed, he knows 
that the predictions were niude long before the cventh occurred, and that they 
were literally accomplished. This personage wsh fortunate enough to have 
foreseen thcchancesof the tlhc und progress of u civilian, with whom he formed 
nfriendshif^, and whom he assurt*d he would attain to the highest honours, end« 
lug Ins career in Ii»diu as Governor of Bombay. After a long uud prosperous 
career, Mr. Iludgos, the person in question, while holding the chlefoiuboriiy 
at Surat, was disiaissed from his aiqiomtment, and suspended the service. In 
great consternation, he sent for the Brahmin, who consoled him with the 
assurance that his successor had rcochcd the (lortico, but would not enter the 
house; and shortly afterwards, an express arrived overland from England, 
which superseded the adverse party, and invested Mr. Hodges with the office 
of Governor of Bombay. ** It is almost needless to remark,*' observes the 
nnrrutor of this story, ** the asccnd.'tncy of this Brnliuun over the mind of Mr. 
Hodges, during the remainder of his life; nor is it to be wondered at, that the 
new governor tihould take no important step without consulting bis Brahmin.** 
At the present period, there would be little hope that equally fortunate coin* 
cideuccs would establish any BrahmiDical soothsayer aa the confidential adviser 
of a British Governor; and the rapid e|tread of information renders it very 
probable that in a short time, few, if any, of the sects of Indk will continue 
to pay attention to pretenders, who must owe their reputatioa to the absence 
of the true lights of religion and science. From thojie who posKCHs some 
plausible talent to recommend them to the attention of perMons who are not 
destitute of sense and education, there are only a few steps to the mere vulgar 
professors of forbidden arts, and the believers in witchcrafi. 

Perhaps it is paying too great a compliment to the most enlightened classes 
of India, (o suppose thot they are wholly free from a superstition which 
attaches credit to the infiucnce^of the evil eye. The common formalities of 
life have been, throughout the East, established with a view to prevent the ill 
consequences which might result, should any person be allowed to speak or 
uct in a way that the malicious and uiischievous<4ninded could take advantage 
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of^ to the injury of their Rwoeiatcid On aome occasiona, it is not proper to 
look at the i^hrty addreised, in case such an opportunity should permit an 
enemy to cast the evil eye ; and it is against all etiquette to remark that a 
person is looking well, or is growing fat, since it may supposed that such 
excellent condition may excite envy, and tliat the observation, accompanied 
by a mniigtiant glance, woitlrl cause the object of it to dwindle and fade. Net* 
ther is it considered civil to make any enquiry aflcr the family of an acquaiiu 
tancu, excepting in a very round-about manner. Among the Mohammedans, 
the cat, though ollen made n domefttic pet, \n looked upon in a very ungra¬ 
cious point of view i neither dog or cat arc permitted to enter the apartment 
of a female during her confinement, and the very name of a cat is not allowed 
to be mentioned, as it is considered a witch. Cats, however, arc often great 
favourites in Mohammedan families, and they are never ill-treated, in conse¬ 
quence of an net of kindness shown to an animal of this species, by the Prophet 
himself, who, finding a cat aalcqi on the sleeve of his r/i/tan, cut it off rather 
than |)ermit puss to be disturbed. In some coses, strongers arc looke«l upon 
as objects of Mispiclon, it liciug cousideretl very possible that un evil influcnco 
may enter with tliem, a misfortune wliiclr may be averted by throwing the 
seeds of a plant, mftt/ndef, into the Are. 'J'hesc notious certainly appear to be 
very ridiculous, but we must not censure those who entertain them with great 
severity, since, tri ti country so entightcued ns Kngland, wc find occnsioiinlly 
observnnccs of a nature ei|uallyabsurtl: undin some countries, even to this day, 
families who keep bees arc in the habit ofact|uainting those industrious insects 
with nny imporiuut event which has token place, or is about to take place: 
for justancej a death of one of the members of tho family, or an intended 
tnarrioge, it being supposed that should such communication not be made, 
some misfortune will bcihl the married |uiir, or the survivors of the deceased. 

Aa it has been remarked, in several previous pnpiTa upon the subject of 
native Indian maimers, thu belief in witchcraft is universal; any very liciivy 
calamity, which may nftect Jnrgc Imdies of the community, nmy ho uttributed 
to Kali, in the exercise of her destructive |K>wcr; but the common accidents 
of life, bicknchs or mortality in the members of a family, or their cnitie, the 
failun^ of crops, the sterility of cows, goals, &c., arc iiKCribcd to the 
agency of some evil power, brontsht into action by jirofessors of the black art. 
Cases are contimtally coining before the Dingistratcs, of coiiipluinls preferred 
cither against reputed sorcerers or witches, for damage done in vurlous 
in visible wsy% or by the poor creatures tiius suspected, who have been 
attacked and cruelly used by those wbo have fancied themselves wronged. 
Sometimes oiurdcrH arc cottimitted, the defence set up being the provocation 
received from the blaiu, who by spelln and incantation.s bad ruined the for¬ 
tunes, and destroyed the peace of mind of the party, who bad avenged his 
wrongs with his own bunds. Oil one occasion, a prisoner capitally arraigned 
for the murder of one Giinputee, who, iniugling the profes^ons of physic and 
sorcery together, attended the family in the capacity of physician, is described 
in the following manner : ** So fur from having the look of a murderer, or a 
ferocious savoge aspect, his cuuntenunce in remarkably placid, and hiH whole 
demeanour auch as to impress one with the notion of his being one of the njoi<it 
gentle, humble, and inoflensivc of human beings.** The deemed Gunputee, 
it appeared, trusting more to incantations and .charms for the recovery of the 
sick, than to drugs or diet, ImprcAtied the minds of his patients with the idea 
that lie could enchant or disenchant them at plcuhurc. According to the usual 
custom, he turn this notion to good account, by procuring propitiatory presents. 
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He had ^hed for a tort of dr^» to «ht^ had .tahm i 
refuted^ and (t wki tuj^oa^ tha^ rn eonieqMCtfe, ft^bad io aA iot 

(ho cattla b^ORpi^ (b tha piftoner fO ^erouily, Ihif^he w6u1d ho glad to 
^ve them away; and In the cad, to coinpaiM the death of hit three sons. The 
female buffidoes did not bring forth calves, nod the young men were token HI 
end after another, and in despite of counter^spells and enchantments from 
other adqiU, died, one by one, of some unknown disease. The bereaved father, 
driven at length to desperation by theso repeated mischances, and hnving 
sacrificed fowls and bogs in vdn, took the low into his own hands, and, at the 
death of his wife, which filled up the measure of his woes, cut down bis 
oppressor with n sword, and immediately surrendering himself into the hands 
of justice, was tried for the murder. Though duly convicted, the Court of 
Adawlut, taking Into consideration all the circumstances of the case, the 
extreme ignorance and supcrsiicion of the |>cop)c of the district In which the 
crime had been committed, judged it proper to mitigate the punishment to 
which the prisoner was lialilu, and scntcncc<J him to imprisonment for life. 

Persons suspected of being witi'lics arc often subjected to very cruel treat¬ 
ment, especially if the ordeul, to which their neighbours have recourse, should 
convict thorn of the crime. In India, as well ax tn Europe, it is siip])osCil 
that switch will float upon the w:iter; but there are other tests by whicli 
their Dci|uaMitunce with ilie black art luay be proved. Oil poured in o leaf, with 
a little rico, forms one of these trials; should the oil run through wlicii the 
names of the oeeuxed are railed over, tbeir guilt is cxtablUhed. At the Agra 
sessions, a case of nuirdcr occurred, in which the deft nee set up was m fol¬ 
lows :-^TIia( the dcK'ca^cd w*as an cncluiufiT, wbo, by the power oflux iNtipc, 
could render a person lifelexx, or could afflict liiin with severe illness; in which 
latter ease, on the rclailvcx supptyiug biiii wiili such sums of n^otiey as he dr- 
inandcd, he would again restore the patient to his woulcd health und strength. 
He ill this manner extorted money from all, luid utlcTly ruined many of the 
Inlinbituiits, who, from the awe in which llicy stood of hun, never dared to 
refuse compliance with hts dciuauds, however exorbitant, or even to lod^c 
comphuiux aguiiisl him in court. He ivax Ianishc«t from the village during (lie 
govern tiient of Gcu. Perron, by order of a pNHvAtii^cft under a universal per¬ 
suasion that he practised witchcraft, to the great detriment of the people in the 
neighbourhood, and was not heard of until aliout sift months before the conu 
inisrion of the outrage against him, when he returned to the village and again 
cotnmcl^ced the performance of bis diaholie arts. My son^s wife, son, and 
father,” continued the witness, the mother of the prisoner, '* all felt vlctiins to 
his fatal spells. He came to our bouse this morning, and sprinkled a few 
ashes over the prismierV Aitlicr, pronouncing an incantation at the same time, 
and the latter fell down lirdexs. My son, having witnessed this act, im¬ 
plored him to restore his father to life; wlicrenpou be threatened him also 
with immediate deatli, uml quitted the house; on this m}' son rushed out upon 
him, dragged him b«ick, and killed bim by repeated blows on the bead with a 
fiitit stone.*' Other witnes»e9 were culled, who spoke to the good character 
of the prisoner, w ho wax muJi esteemed in the village, on account of the mild¬ 
ness of \\\i disposition, and his peaceable demeanour; and on their furlfaer 
examination, they uniformly de|>osod that the deceased was a powerful enchan¬ 
ter, who practised sorcery, to tl^e serious injury of the coiumnniiy, instanciag 
eases wherein by h!s magic spells be hod caused their cotilc to fall lame, and 
extorted money from them under the terror which bU fcarfuJ reputation had 
inspired. The prisoner was found guUty of murder, and liable to punishment 
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^Iccordmgljf b^> in.coaM|ttei)ee of the Afoag provocttlon whkh be bad 
receiired, and the etfddaaMa of tbe act, parpetraUd from the coanetioo thM 
three pereoni dear to him bad been dniroftd by epalle, to the efficacy of 
which he impliciuy believed^ the Court coneidered Sheik 8aadut*> afit caee for 
mitigation of punishment, and sentenced him to three yetrs^ imprisoainent* 
In Indftj there are numerous ordeals by which a thief may be detected* 
besides the one most commonly practised, of causing the suspected parties to 
chew rice, an operation wbicit, however easy to those who have nothing to 
fear, becomes difficult to the conscious delinquent, whose mouth, parched and 
dry, refuses its function, and upon eiamination, the rice is found whole. 
Another plan is to rub the upper stone of a mill with assotetidj^ the stone 
being so placed as to ajipear to be suspended in the air; the persi^ implicated 
are obliged to go one by one into the apartment, and to touch this stone, all 
being assured that it will fall and entrap the head of the guilty person; conso- 
queutiy, the thief takes care not to touch it, and tlio operator, having smelt 
the heads of tbo whole number, easily sclects^thut which has committed the tbefV. 
These and other contrivances, based upon a very accurate acquointance with the 
operotions of the human mind, are not unfrcquently neglected for ordeals of 
less efficacy; for we are told by un authority already cited, that by far the most 
effectual method of catcJnng thievrA is to write the names of the persons present, 
with those of tbeir fathers, in a magic S4|uare, drawn upon separate pieces of 
l>aper; these are to he folded up niid enclosed in boluses made of wheat Hour. 
A lota being filled with water, and all tbe tiolusee thrown in, tbe ticket of the 
thief will come up and float upon the surface* Other means of divination, 
equally wonderful, arc prncliscd with similar success* In describing those, the 
Mohammedan narrator observes that, although doubtless many persons will 
refuse to give credit to his statements, they are nevertheless true, he having 
witnessed the circumstances which he relates; concluding his account by 
declaring, with great coosideratioo for the incredulity of his Kuropean readers, 
that people may believe him or not, as they please. 


COM3f£UCE CONSIDERED AS A MEANS OF PROMOTING THE 
CIVILISATION OK BARBAROUS PEOPLE. 

As no civilired government will repeat the strnuge experiment, tried at so 
recent a date as IbSS, on the eastern frontier of the Cape of Good Hope, to 
prohibit even trade with the natives, ta order to scc»rcymcc, the ordinary argu* 
ments in favour of commerce, as one of the great means of civilisation, need 
not be insisted upon. Tbe Csffrc bailwrian, who told the Governor of tbe 
Cape, thirty years ago,* that, without intercourse between neighbours, jicace 
cannot be secured, is now admitted to have shown more political wisdom than 
tbe white statesman who ^>stinately persevered so long in the systeiu of oon- 
intercourse* Accordingly, trading with the less civilised tribes takes every Jay 
a^wider range; but its natural influence being still greatly perverted by many 
errors, it will be an uaeful task to show whet tinprovements can be made in all 
the dificrent kinds of trading carried on with Utese tribes. 

Before, however, attempting to explain how thoie improvements mey be 
mi^, one eaamjile, found in the midst of millions of barbarians, and that 
certainly not a solitary one, deserves to be detailed es a perfect demonstration 

* L»chtcii 0 Um*» Ttmvdi ni South AOics, t* 9M. 
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botli of capacity to iihare all the benefits of coiumcrcc, and of itt uscfuU 
tieaa in promotin^t their civiUsation. This Intemting case is given from a paper 
read before the (feog;taf»hicul Society, by Mr. G« W. Karl, the author of an 
excellent volume upon the Eastern Archipelago* It is that of the inhabitants 
of the Arrb Islund^t, a small group siuiateci forty milea south-west of Now 
Guinea, and at a i»liurt distance from the track of ships passing from New* 
South Wales und the South Seas, beyond Torres* Straits, into the Indian 
OcGAn. 

^ As the Arru islands," says Mr. Earl, “are supposed to contain no spice 
trees, the Dutch huve not formed any establishment* in them ; and they arc 
ronaequentl 3 ' thickly inhabited hy an industrious population, chieHy c^tricul- 
tural'^a mixture of tlic New Guinea negro and the Arafura, or brown- 
romplexroiird, siraight-liaircd race. They are larger and more powerful thou 
the Mulsys and Javanese. 'Hiey arc noted for their honesty, and are not 
easily otfeiulcd. The women*!* are well treatc«l by their husbands. Thcitiajo- 
rity are Pagans; but then^ are many CliHsliens and Molmmmudnna among 
them ; the former probably emigrants from some of the islrnuU near Timor, 
and the Moluccas, the people of which have been converted to Christianity, 
and partly civilixed, by the imrscvcring Dutch missionaries The Arrus arc the 
entrepot of the products of iho ncigldionring ctHisia and islands; and tnucli 
conniiercial intercourse prevails with them, chiefly confined to the Chinese and 
native traders. Tortoiseshell, becs*-wox, aiubergrise, Missoy bark (an 
ureirmtic resembling cinnamon, much used in the Cast, but never imported 
into Europe^), birds of Puradlsc, trepaug, and birds'-ncsta, arc the chief 
exports. Fresh provisions and auppItcH for shipping may here be procured in 
nbumlnncc. British maniifMCturcs arc introduced among the Arrhs and adja¬ 
cent islands by the Hugins, through the medhim of Mucassnr, and at a profit 
not unconiDionly of eight hundred per cent, ilad the British settlement on 
the northern coast of Austrane,at Fort Esungton or Kaifics' Bay, for instance, 
only distant 1^50 milci from the Arru Isl.'indx, not been abandoned, it would, 
with proper iirrun^suineiit^, have shortly become (concludes Mr. Bar)) the 
cnipuriuin of this part of the Arcliipelago."$ 

This example of the civilizing effects of free and peaceful commerce will be 
best appreciated by reflecting upon the coro|H>ncut parts of the population of 
the Arru Islands, and u|K>n the ciriimstanccs in which that population is 
placed. Here the natives of New Guinea, commonly classed as an inferior 
race of Irreclalmahie savages, quit their wild habits; and associating in friendly 
equality with the itinernnt tradem from the more northerly islands, and from 
China, who bring there our manufactures, constitute a link between iia 
and the millioiis of their race in New Holland, New Guinea, and the adja¬ 
cent islandi>. who wait only for equally favourable circumstances to follow 
their example. To tJiis end much would be gained, if the security given to the 
Arru islanden from natural portion, were afforded to their neighbours by wi«ic 
policy on the part of the English, the Americans, the Dutch, and the other 
civilized peopled who have maritime influence. At least, the independeuce of 
such places os the Arrus ought to be gusraoteed by ail possible means, as 
aflbrding thesure.it encoumgcuient to millions of barbarians, and as calculated to 
render civilisation as accessible, as it clearly is acceptable to them. These 

• Thf AttA IiIhaUi wwi) abo to bt bsrond tbt Umkb of th« oM thiicb pcMfuioni h India. 

t Th« mntt comnMVcial pcoplv ^ ^ /^rdUpvUfu, tbo bUraWiaats of (’stetai, sra rsowxtabli tor tlw 
eWvateil tlation brld aiowig Owm by women. 

\ MlMioy lark has been brought to Enctatxl. bot U was dhuvardsd.—Ea. 

t md by Mr. Karl at tlit Ccogra]>hksl Society, Utli Mwb 18th Msrclu 
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islinds now oWtt a safe resort to tbe strangers wlio seek many valuable articles 
to be collected in a natural state among the more barbarous tribes near them. 
The periodical wiikIs and tram{uil seas, in those latitudes, favour the navigaiors 
of even the rudest canoes. Some of the wilder men iwcet these strangers In 
this common asylum; and gradually, in spite of the frightful impcdinient^ of 
the slave-trade and piracies, o civilising commerce creeps frtini point to pciint ; 
and its course may be clearly traced along a series of most interesting settle- 
tnents,* where a white man^s name has scarcely ever been hrnrd 1 

But if white governmentH would, as with case they might, foatcr tUvac good 
tendencies of even the most uncultivated tribes, ail parts of the world would 
rapidly feci the elTecu of the change, by commercial relations becoming 
extended not more profitably to the natives than to ourselves. 

Mr. £nrl*s testimony, on this occasion, to the fact of the Kastern negro raco 
indicating n desire for improvement, in their eagerness to trade with strangers, 
is supported by other voy^igcrs, early and rtrenr. Jn tbe sixtoenih anil seven* 
teenth centuries, several dUtingnUheiJ navigators returned from this pari of the 
Eastern Archipelago, vtroiigly inipresKcd wiiji the good capacity find liuspitable 
demeanour of the luUivcx, wheti brought under favourable cireuinstiiuccH. This 
expcrieuce led to proposal being nuwle for coloulzlug New Britain, discovered 
by Dumpier on the oppoMte aide of New (luiuca, from the Arrfi Inlands: 
country,” said tho projector trtily, ” of fruitful vallica mid well wooded hills; 
with robust hdiubitauts of the negro race, easily brought into cornniunicatiuii, 
and even perfect subnihsion, with gentle and good usage.***! 

All expedition sent by the Dutch to the west const of New Guinea, in 1BSH, 
completely verified these statements. Tribes were found in various degrees of 
barbarism, the most remote and the Ica^t known being the iuor>.t barburouK. 
But all were eager to traffic with the Dutch for bark or oilier wise; and ibc least 
remote, to whom Mussulman trailers came iicriodicalh, gave the white people 
so friendly a reception, as to induce them, after staying two iiionthK, to found 
a new settlement on this part of the New Guinea coast, in lat. IP south. 

The example of Bingnpurc, also noticed by Mr. Karl, with a Just tribute to 
the memory of jlb iIhutriouH founder, Sir Stamford HoiRcs, proves what may 
be done in these seas, by ** the union of native iudnsiry and British enter* 
prise.**;( The success of Singapore was complete in the short space of seven 
years, so long as the sound principles of Sir Stamford prevailed. Ijis meana 
were, protection to the people^ free trade, economical government, absence of 
(axes, checks on the Government by sharing it with the native and white mcr* 
chants, encouragement to moral and mtelicctual improvement, and consequent 
public confidence.^ The.se principles have, from tbne to time, been infringed 
by the successors of 8ir Stamford Raffles, and the result has uniformly shown 
the impolicy of the change. At this moment, not only is protection ill 
afforded to the commerce of Singapore, hut the measure was contemplated of 
raising a duty on its exporea and imports. Tbe fatal tendency of such a mra- 
suie is clearly and strongly demonstrated by Mr. Earl, who declares that it 
will drive the trade of the Archipelago from that settlement into Its old 
channels, and perbapi to the neighbouring Dutch free port of Khio.|| 

I'he trade of Singapore, which in 1819 was un inngni^carU JuAing 9iU»ge,H 
and a hauni of in spite of recent errors in policy, le an elo(|uent 

V feWe ths mamiils ot Polg NWt, rscoiM by Sir Stimfotd lUeiMi Aftfnotr*. il. S77> 
t Mod. UbJv. lliMory, 1711.*, sj. 383. t Rir]*« snK 

f Msmoin of Sir SUmfurd toI. U. pp. 10, 74.904.807, 87b TX. a»8 iftff. 
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eu\6gf of Sir Stombrd Ruffles* views, both for thetivilistiion of tbo'Eitlterii 
Arehlpclai^ «nd for our own profit. 

In two'TeBm md u-hnlf Horn trs founcUtton w a BrittMi settle-1 > nivi ruvi 
ment in Jbld,. tLs imports tnU ex)»oru were. 5 iugu,iaAi 

In 1H«. 1,700.0U6 


}H21 . 5,7«),0W 

183V. 4 44U,006 

1833. a.OOUtlHiO 


mV . V,(5(KMKH> 

m‘tt. 

1630. V,aS6,(X)0 


To wliut extent, against all cxpc4*tations, trade may be carried on in Inirba- 
1 ‘unu cotiniries, Imi been proved in South Atricii, in regard to ivory. Thirty 
vcnirR ago, Barrow asserted that it could not be reckonc«l among tlic vulimblo 
exports from the Cape, mid be bets tlie aversge* amount of it at almut twelve 
liiiiuircd weight. During twenty years, the (voverument verified bis observa** 
tion, not by trying ibc trade, biit^by prohibiting iu At length, the Africans 
were allowed to bring cle|ihamv*-tecth to our frontiers; and ever since this 
diange of system, the ntnoiiut exporti.*d bus increased twenty, thirty, and 
forty-foU, with only such fluctuations uh Mii]>olicy in other respects occasioiniHy 
exposes the interior trade to. 

I proceed to show the unsatUfaetory way in which commerce ban long been 
carried on by us in barbarous countries, ever suice we ourselves could be called 
barbarinus. Its various modes may be rouged under the ibi lowing heads: 

1. The expeditions of the early diMi^ovcntrs of new countries and ibeir pre* 
dccessors of the middle ages, which were often mere marauding (tarticK. 

S. The system of conquest, which for the most port must be Uule belter 
than marauding on a large scale. 

3. With a privileged cuin|>nny, as that which has possessed the exclusive 
trading to Hudson’s Bay for 1G7 years. 

4. With companies without exclusive privileges, such as those of Denaiark, 
Sweden, and Oslend, to India, in the last century. 

fi. With Government establishments, and some licensed private*tradera, as 
vvus tried in the United Stutesof North America during many years. 

a. With licensed private-traders without Govemmeut commercial establhili- 
incuts, us is now practised iu North America und iu South Africa oo an exten¬ 
sive hcule. 

7* By free-traders unliccuscd, as is now ^mictised by us and by the Aoieri- 
cuus on an extensive scale in the South and Kastern seas, and in West Africa, 

8. By aid of jniHbionarics, as in sonic islands of the South Seas, in Labrador, 
and in the last century iu Greenland. 

Although some of these modes of trading have conferred extensive benefits 
upon barbarous tribes, otherv have greatly injured thuiii | and none provide 
Miffieienily fur their wants when opeuiog new cuinmunkatioiis with civilized 
people. The W’orst arc some of the privilq;ed companies, which, not content 
with therusclves neglecting the iuiprovemeut of the natives, have often op)>osed 
ihuir being instructed by others; and generally oppress them in dealing. 
IVivilegcd companies have coaim only adopted the s)slcm of conquest, as a 
means of extcuJiiig their i^ieratious; and their violent proceedings, in order to 
crush resistance, may be said to bear the character of the old marauding expe¬ 
ditions, with the iq^ravatioit of being pcriuancnt, whilst those expeditious 
were occttsioDoJ only. 
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. It Jim been uaitftl to cite the Dutch as tlie greet exemplet imder thit heed; 
and if the reproach be directed their Indie Componpi not againit the 

nation, it is unquettionabiy deserved. But the admirable conduct of uiission- 
arics* from Holland proves that there ii nothing in the character of the Dutch 
people to incafiacitatc them from a very diiferent career, when their system of 
commeiTiat monopoly shall be abandoned in all its branches. 

But the example of the Dutch in India is very fur indeed from being solitary. 
Our own Hudson*^ Bay Cojiqmny equals them in all points Its gaiim have 
been enormoiiHly dlsproportioneti to the price paid to the lodlanM for the 
ankles exported. If it has never destroyed valuable native productions in 
order to secure monopoly prices, as was done in the Spice iKluniix, it has pre¬ 
vented the natives hecoiniog prosperous cultivators of the soil, in order that 
they might reiUHtn more useful to itself as hunters. It has been luiHy declared 
to the House of Commons, not only that the Company has no establishment 
for educating or civilizing the Indians, but that its servants have indicted fatal 
disease.'! on them, nnd that it curries on a vystein of trading which reduces the 
people to the coiulition of iiidehlud Uavon.'^ This Conr|>nny, too, iriitcad of 
jinporting provisions for their servants, as they ouglit to dc», icinpu the Indians 
by spirits to sell their own scanty supplies of food; the conMH(iieuce of which 
is, that great mniil»er8 of them die of f.nninc.j So long ngo as in the 

Moravian hrethreu wjiplied in vmn to the Hudson’s Bay Company for leave to 
preach (he Gospel to the Indians belonging to their hictorics; and lo Improve 
ihetr eoodidon in other respects $ Vet cxjicrience proved, in the unutogoiiH 
example of Greenland, timi after the Moravians had settled there, the nicr- 
chniit got us large u quantity of produce from the people, at the iiiis^iionary 
Vhlublishmcnts alone, ns l>cfore friMii the whole district. || So long ago us the 
year 1741* vclieiiicnt complaints were made lu Vurliamcnt against this Coni* 
pany, on the ground of uh disregard of the claims of the Indians; und in the 
course of Its dUtcniions with the Nortb-wcKt CoiiifHiuy, n few years ago, it 
was confessed, tlmt those claims had never been res|iectcdun its part t 

These facts ahow, that the profiosal^* of Mr. fiurchcll, (he traveller, to 
invest a joint-stock company tirilk eecftuit^e rigA/r, in the liopc that its respecta¬ 
bility will insure justice to the natives rcconiincndcd by experience. 

No privileges, however, belonging to private companies have ever produced 
so much evil to barbarous tribes as the monopolies exercised hy (rovernments. 
These state monopolies arc not only equivalent to private privileges, but they 
are iiiriiiitely less controlled by any superior power. Such, for instance, was the 
monopoly of the Greenland trailc, secured hy a law' to the Danish Crown. It 
completely cnished the old colonics, w hich had successfully resisted the severest 
inclemency of climate, and the extreme violences of the middle ages. After 
ruining the foreign commerce, it compelled the Christian colonists to quit n 
country to which no merchaot could come to trade with them. The fatal law 
being repeeled, proixtable intercourse with Greenland has revived.ff The 

* VsD dfr Knap WM a HolUnlcr. 

i Evidifice Mire the AborfAiiMs* Conmaiev. ODB. ?.(Uii and tee Modam Vulrefasl WMnrj, xlu 
p.lS9. i 0*0- i Cr«iu*i HutwTurGicniltiul, p. UO* 

I Sb. pp. le, «a, %istt imraphlwa nf 1819, la itwtf cnulwvmy. •• Tr4wl* In ««uih Afncii. 
ttCiaatfi GTMBind, lOaU: mil Grmh't NarrsUve of * Voytfie ui cltwavn the lott Crdiim«i in Orem- 
lend. Thenrtottnu nt %httc iwowrucr* are rvearvwd by Pwtfee^or Magnwea, •b«. Iww«'er, ii (ori 
Indiilprat tn th* Cnftlleh : •• l^he EngM trade." he, would no douW liaw been «•». 

dected peaceAiUy. end erlvenufieoeely fer the ciMOUy, M Krih sad the other iDcmopoH^u or Uetgfu hsd 
iva iCrove Id laiimte It, aad problWud oOtm from carTTiag on e tndt which ihey couW w»i eeny m 
thoneelvci. It wm owina lo each Impolttk eod arbitrary pruceedina* that the 
Orecniaiei wee Inet: lad leeUad wonU iHohefaly have Mured Uia eame f«e, h*i not Pnil«h 
iu flTdtv iiC iirrthlblUoe. rwpplied It with arUrha ahanluUly iwcouary !«» the exUltiKO of 11* talubi* 
AurlSei n A«frr/f^,itfir qwHM In the IVlh Aiij'^i^l }Ktn, {k .tWf. 
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experience of tbe UnUetl States of Nonh America, during manj year», proves 
that governmsni ira^ngp<isu, although establisbetl specially for the heneUt of 
Chenatiree, ard lial»le ioabuseM, perhaps unpowhlc to be corrected.* I^ong 
ago, the Cefirefl pointed out to the Governor of the Cape of Good Hope 
(without, however, producing conviction), that to expect goods al ver^ mw/e* 
raU prices from the Government, as promised, would be a vain reliance. 

Thi^ f>rcferrcd trading with the colonists, although it was proved, and is 
aanly to be conceived, that Hiey were almost always overrencfied by them.f 
Daily occurrences, where the /icensing system prevails, prove too, that 
something more than the check of licenses is indispensable for the protection 
of the natives; whilst to [tsi/rtc trade goon without attempting, along with it, 
to guarnntee justice being done between the varioui parties now in active com¬ 
mercial communication on the free-trading plan, would al^ l)e betraying un 
utter disregard to the dictates of daily experience. 

liow pcrscveringly the civili/cd trader, of every denomination, nhuses his 
superior knowledge and strength when dealing with nndvilixed people, is not 
a matter of doubtful or vague speculation. It was but the other diiy, that 
the captain of an Eost-lndin ship received a Malay merchant on board, 
with native produce for sale; and in order to get it ut a low price, actually 
kept the merchant pr^oncr rill he took the EngJisluimn’s oiler. Again, in 
another part of the world, New Zealand, m the captain of it BritiMli 
vessel ohtniacd n cargo of flax by assisting in the massacre of a party of iho 
natives, under circumHtunccs of extreme atrocity.} Again, in the South Seu 
Jslundi, acts of oppression in dealing, on the part of the Europeans, has been a 
frccpicnt source of mischief, says the secretary of the I^oiiHon Misslonury 
Society; and he MU|iporta the assortioi) by citing cascs.i^ Again, at Natiil, in 
Soutli Africa, traders have been known to go, in the name of the king of the 
country, to a chief of a town, and get cattle from him, on pretence that the 
king had ordered the side, although it was not the case ;[| and although the act 
must expose other parties to the greatest danger. 

This point iiiny be sunuiicJ up corrccUy m the language of Sir Stamford 
llaffles, in regard to trade in the Eastern Seas: Our intercourse with the 
Malays,’* says he, ** him been carried on almost exclusively by adventurers 
little acquainted with either the country or people, and who have frequently 
been more remarkable for boldness than principle. The want of any settled 
basis of traffic, and the long indifference of the British Government to the com¬ 
plaints of either party, had produced so many impositions, reprisals, pira¬ 
cies, and murders, that it has fairly been ob^^rved, that every eastern trader 
must have been himself very much in the situation of a trader in spirits, 
tobacco, and blankets, among the Indians of North America.*’^ 

Such is the sbominable character of the ordinary systems of commercial 
intercourse between us and various uncivilised tribes. But even In the most 
successful cascr, af^cr great prepress is made by the missionary to elevate, 
and something is conceded by the Govefnment towards protecting, barbarous 
people, a new and difficult period follows. The half-civilised natives, ia their 
tiUa^tioD, acquire many wants, with dimaiishing means of gratifying them; and 
th^ find themselves in collision with oew neighbours, thdr superiors in intel¬ 
ligence, and habitual calculators how to turn that superiority to account at 
their expense. In this state of things, it is of great impottance to help the 

* Ststtrsfon (IsdlSMp FriUOi WsdiOifton. tB3S> t Llchtautelo. U nJT. 

X KvhteweW«»e tho AborlflMi Cmonitwr sf tiw IIimr qT Cwnioom, ISSn. 
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weaker parties iht^uglijhe period of c&e«^e io Hwir coo<titioD| if we would nal 
see (hem perUb durlbg the hard strogRle: aod uiisorable tudeed is tbe phila* 
Hopby that declares destructiou inevitable in aucb m caftc» when reasonable 
eRbrts might avert it 1 Tbc moat experienced friends of t\\e natives have per¬ 
ceived the danger of aucb a rrisia; and they have sougl)t to nmet it in Yurious 
ways. Tbc Jesuits in Paraguay look tbe unfortunate course of atieiupth^ to 
atop comm unication altogether between their people^ aod all tbe whites but 
thetnKelvee, The Moravian Brethren Have always been remarkiiUle for their 
views on tills bead, with extensively beneficial rcsultR. Tbe Wesleyens in 
Calf reland succeeded, in spite of great opposition, in doing something timt 
wos excellent, as fur us it went, in the same way.* A member of the London 
Missionary Society, the Rev. John Williams, has laid before Farliameht a clear 
view of the dilhrulty of the case in the South Seas, where, says he, “a new 
syfttcm is wanted; for iiiileas the resources of the natives ore enlarged, of 
course (heir clviUnation must xtop at a imrticnlar period. It will not do to 
Christiamzc the people, and to leave theiu^in a state of burlwrUm ]n the 
same spirit, the secretary of the Church Misvionary Sociely statctl to Parlia- 
jnent, that he thought the Govennent waa hound “ to care for finding the 
liberated Africans ciuploymcnt^m a certain sense capital, though that term is 
used in n very low signlficHtion inJccd^and a The Rcfvort of the 

Aborigines Committee liuiits its notice of this subject (o a rccotunicndation 
that the duties paid on native produce should be reduced to the amount paid 
by British subjects most important change. 

Commerce, indeed, oriers one of the best means of preserving uncivilized 
men from a lingering but certain decay. Es|>ecial]y is It by studiously aiming 
ut ef|iiAUzing profits, nn object difncult to be alUined, that commerce may 
become a better instrument for intproving Imrborous people than It is at pre¬ 
sent, even where carried on in the least objectionable way. Attempts have 
been made (o secure this object, by Kcitlng good prices on their produco at the 
places of export.^ .Such regulations, however, even If prudently made, cannot 
be fully executed; and although they relieve some distress, they do not at the 
best sufficiently tend to make the natives ind^endent, or enlightened so hh (o 
be able to protect themselves. But (he time is arrived, when a new mode of 
trading in their Iwiialf, and more and more vi(k their own nisy be pro¬ 

jected, without iDcurring the imputation of Utopianism. Opinion is clianging 
so rapidly on all topics concerning their rights, that it will not be thought 
visionary to suggests measure to promote trading between us and them. 
The following coinnaercial plan is, therefore, submitted to public cpoHicleration, 
in order to Ics.scn the hazards of the transitioo-period already described. The 
dements of the plan arc not complicated; and by it the inhabitants of each 
advancing country will stand on their own foundations, without being involved 
in the concerns of others. 


The following articles contdn the outlines of the proposed plan. • 

1. Id the first place, there must be formed an association in England, to 
receive in trust consignments of prodiace belonging to native owners in such 
cooetries u New Zealand; and to dispose of tbe soine in the manocr hereafter 
specified. 

Tliii OHociation to be composed of a body of proprietors, with thirteen 
unpaid directors, aod a paid administration. 

V SvUbc# bdSort (Iw XSoil^M ConuPltU*. IJOS, p. SX 
t a.. lOS, p. 074. s iS* P>st4. 
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X ITt't propntton to consist of holders of etock, 16 be 
share*. '' ‘ 

4. Tlic iliirteen uT)|>rul directors* of whom three shall be a quorum, ib be 
elected hj the proprietors. 

5. The puid adminUtration will consist of a president, a secretary, and n 
treasurer, furmin^' u worJetr^ hoard, to be added to us the business of the mso- 
ciation shall iucreu&c; undto be appointed and suspended by the directors,and 
removed and restored hy vote of the proprietor*. 

6. Thu cupitttt will be ^^00,000; a sum calculated in amount in reference 
to the portion of native produce to be exported to the association from the 
various hurhui'ous countries hereafter specified. 

7. Onudiuir per cent, on each share to be paid down, nnd on cand a-half per 
cent, more in four moathH,iind rails to be made for further instaliiicats accord* 
injt to the necessary expenses of the mociation. 

H. The half and one nnd adndf jicr cent, instaiments will he expended in iho 
first year in preparing, hy correspondence and otherwise, for coirsigiimcnts 
lieing made; and in the salaries and expenses of the working board, at the 
following rate i 

President and a Clerk for four niuntlis. 

I'reu^urer, 

Se^Tvtary, 

Clerks, ( After f<Htr months, the whole esUblisliinent will 

Servants, | be formed. 

Rent, I 

Sundries. J 

n. At the end of si.\ months, another call, of three per cent, on each share, 
will 1)0 nmdo to meet the expense of consignments to be expected fj^om the 
nearest countries, and warchouseK. 

10. At ihe end of one year, a third call, of five per cent, on each share, 
will be made, to meet the further expense of consignment*. 

11. Vurther calls will bo mnde according to the arrival of cargoes, which it 
inny he ttiexpc<licnt to sell immediately, and which it may Dot be possible to 
plcdj 2 c for the funtls needed in refermre to such cargoes. 

The share* will bear ten per cenu interest per aoDum on the money 
paid up. 

The ashociation will correspond with agents cither sent abroad, or 
foniul there, likely to lie well dispo^d toward* the natives of the different 
countries in question, and also likely to enjoy their confidence, 

14. These ngciu* will have stores of goods, where wanted, on account of 
the nssociiition, to bnrtor with the natives; and also be authorised to nego« 
elate bills drawn on its treasurer Bgainst cargoes of native produce, 

15. These cargoes will be consigned in the names of the native owners •, and 
accounts of eacli owner’s or of euch tribe’s consignment will be kept separately 
from the account* of all others. 

' 16, There will be puid on account of tlie association, to the native owners 
on the spot, by the agents there, the local market price of the produce to be 
consigned. 

17. It will also be explained to the native owners of the exported prodere* 

that 111 wheft will be remitted to them in goods, or otherwue, sdter 
deduering expenses of sales, and the proportionate tbsrges of the esMbtW^ 
mept, th charge of the wnking fond hereofier mentioned. * ’ 

18. The agenis nb^oad may contract wHb the masters of the sh^ht 
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4* Dtdet for tbo ptwigo^ a opey of any aatWet to Enflui^ not 
oioeedtag two in number upon every 401,000 worth of goods when em^ked. 

10. T|»e proceeds of the sales ibiU be distributed gs follows; 

]. In paying the bills of the agents, and the expenses of the esteblish- 

ment* including the paasage*money for natives coming to England^ their sup¬ 
port in Europe, and tbeir puiage-rooney borne. 

it. In contributions to the sinking fund. 

3. In remitunccs in food or money to the native owners of the produce. 

00. The sinking fund will consist of shares of the stock of the associatioa 
purchased out of the profits of the consignments, nnd in the names of the 
native owners of the produce consigned. It will be applicable to Josses, and 
ultinitely belong to the native holders. 

0). The home paid^administrstion will be composed, as much as is posrible, 
of individuals selected from the agents sbroad. 

The field open to such an association, and the extent of its operations, may 
be estimated with considerable accuracy. The pet^du to be osbisted, are the 
natives of Green land, Labrador, and othhr parts of British North America; 
of Honduras and Guiana; of Western Africa; nnd South Africa from the 
mouth of the Orange Hiver to Ddagon Bay; of Ceylon ; of New Zcalund and 
the South Scu Islands; nnd of such Islands In the Eubtern Archipelago as 
New Guinea and New Briiaso. The associaiion would deal with a compara¬ 
tively small number of these people. 'TJie value of the articles sold by most 
of tliese people, and imported into Great Britain, independently of the pro¬ 
visions and labour which tlicy sujifdy to the English who resort to theoii can 
be ascertained; ami the prices paid to the natives* for them may be conjee* 
lured. 

The oil, the whulc-bone, the skins, and the furs obtained from the natives m 
Greenland, in Labrador, in Hudson*sBay,and in other jiarts of North America, 
might be sold on tbeir account In London at a great profit, and so provide 
means, now much wanted, to advance their civilisation. The sumc remark is 
to be applied to the ivory, the palm oil, the rkc. the timber, the beea* wax, 
of Western Africa; to the ivory, thr skint, the horns, and aloes of South 
Africa; to the flax and timber of New Zealand ; and to the staples of all other 
countries contemplated in this plan. 

Obvious objections will be made to this plan. It may be said, that the home 
administration will be unskilful, wasteful, or corrupt, being founded on a prin* 
ciple of mere agency. 

To this the answer is, that good salaries given to experienced men, often 
brought borne afler cried good conduct abroad, will ensure competent skill 
and ordinary integrity, in the working boards and agents; whilst the influence 
of honourable ambiUon in the unpaid directors, and the personal interest of 
such of the natives as may come borne, will be perpetual checks Co abuse. 
The publidiy of the concerns of the association will have the same tendency; 
abd the certainty that the natives will soon discontinue their conblgiiineQlb if 
they do not profit by the efibrta of the.association, will efiTeciusIly hinder greac 
•buses. 

It may also be said, that the succeat of the assoelation will ruin the present 
body of soercba&u* Such an ioference, however, would be i^ost all expe- 
riauca. It might cut off some of the sources of unjust gain from a /rw iaA» 
oUm ht but in propaition aa the patives profited by it» they would bacoiaa 
better euatemm to the luais of our exporters at booia, as wwU a# of 
sipUUy infraiiing and iaproTing recaileri of British goods abroad* 
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Jis Bimpllclty leems to be a guarantee to its success; aod flddlit 7 is M 
likely to be wanting in the agents. In the worst of times, a few individuals 
have ever been found ready to befriend the oativei without reward; and the 
number is now daily increasing upon whom honourable compensation may be 
safely and usefully bestowed for honourable labour. The confidence of the 
natives will be Kccorcd in the opening of operations, by the local agents being 
known to theoi, and being also prepared to substantiate their professions 
forthwith by the advance of ten per cent, beyond the market price of the 
native produce. Afterwards, in the remotest ports of the world, the most 
uncultivated men will rapidly comprehend the great advsntages they must 
derive from the new system of trade. They will not be Jong in learning how 
to become their own merehants, exclusively of assiicancc; so that the associa* 
tion,afler helping gradually to civiliae, will have no more to do; and as it may 
rise CO great influence by demand for its insiriimentality, so it will gradually 
decline, upon the ceasing of that demand, to be & mere historical vestige of 
what a iielpless being tbu barbarian has bccn» 


ON THE impuouablf: in fiction. 

It is by no means unooniinon to hear Eastern lioiions condemned as 
extravagant and improbable; yet there is not amongst llic canons of criti¬ 
cism any distinct or generally acknowledged rule which prescribes a standard 
of probobdity for such productions, or any law which restrains the excur¬ 
sions of the fancy into the Iniiindlcss regions of ideal existence* The 
maxim of Horace, that fictions, in order to pleosc, must approach as 
nearly ns possible to facts,'"* however adapted to the state of poetry in 
bis time, if even limited to dramatic composition, is plainly rejected by tiic 
more liberal and rational theory of motlern art; for it tvould exclude 
pieces which are justly charactoriKfd ax noble elforts of inventive genius. 
The Midsummer Nighh' Dream and the Tempest of Shakespeare; the 
Famt of Goethe, an<t some of the dramas of Jjonl Byron, so far exceed 
the bounds of what is termed nature, and are so unlike our experience of 
facts, that it Is their very conception, exhibiting the bold features of origi¬ 
nality, which invests them with such sublime interest, and confers upon 
their authors the fame of being masters in the art. Extending tbc maxim 
to other species of poetry, it can be applied only inversely; for the 
pleasure wo derive fiom the most successful imaginative poems, in modern 
languages, assuredly arises not from tlieir approach to reality so much as 
their distance from it. 

The»inapplicability of the Horatian precept to our own literature will 
be evident when we consider a fact which is seldom sufficiently noticed, 
that the ancient Greeks and Romans had, strictly speaking, no imaginative 
puetry. All the machinery in their epic, lyric, and descriptive poeasa, 
which habit as much as taste disposes us to think so elegant and gracaful, 
was an.essential part of their religious ^stem and their historical treditio^. 
I'o the [leople for whom the Iliad and the ^neid tverc writteo, Atm 
poems were bat eloqvent descriptions of fartv, vnd they drOMned As litlle 
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eooWinplatiif them ia tlte ii(^ of imaginative productioosi as we 
fibouM Aiok of placing Home's Hisior)* of England or tl>c Bible in that 
eategory. Meiamorpho*€tt o{ Ovid» a poem ^which is now looked 
upon as the creation of a hixurious tancy, was wrought by its author out 
of matter-of-fact materials, with a far scantier infusion of extrinsic circum¬ 
stances than has been admitted into the Paradise Lost or the Messiah. 
The rule of Horace, therefore, like many other rules of criticism, is not 
founded upon any philosophical principles, but was merely deduced from 
practice, and it is evidently inapplicable to die condition of fiction amongst 
modern nations, who regard as fanciful and elegant inventions, what Uic 
classical writers treated as solemn truths. 

As the charge of improbaliility and extravagonee is constantly brought, 
Iwwcvcr unjtiKlIy, against Kastern whient in tlie gross, we have thought 
it worth inquiry whether our notions upon this paint arc suflioicntly precise; 
whether, when we accuse the fantastic guetry of a nation of extravagance 
and improbability, we do so witli reference to principles of eriticism which 
can be reduced to any tiling like a system; or whether the sentence is 
spontaneous and arbitrary, or at die ultnost the result of that vague and 
undelinable quality called taste. TItc inquiry, regards uricnMil compo¬ 
sitions, is not one of frivol oils curiosity; because it may improve our 
means of discovering the reasons why a literature, wliich poKscsses some 
attraction in its novelty at least, and may maintain a succeshful competition 
in many other rcspecls with the Greek and Homan C'lasHicK, which still 
engross so much of our attention, is unpopular and neglected in Uic West. 

It seems tu be universally admitted, llmi the earliest and die favourite 
form of composition a mongst tlie different families nf the huniHu race, 
was poetry. Tlicir religious creeds l^teir myths and historical legends, 
their arts und sciences, were committed to die custody of vcise, whiuli in 
all languages, in some more eminently than odiurs, is inCnitely bettor 
adapted for tijis purpase than prose, whether as an oral or n written 
vehicle. The consUint temptation to exaggeration afforded by the subjects 
themselves, and by the form of the record, increased by the poverty of 
the language, which required the use of metaphors, by the occasional 
adoption of allegory, and by the innocent artifices of rhapsodisU, in 
exalting the deeds of heroic agents, soon imparted to these compositions 
their characteristic air of fantastic iuvendon; and when we read the 
R&snagana^ the lUad^ the Shak-nameky the NibelungenMedy or the 
Northern lleldenhuchy we forget, in their profuse mythological enibellisb- 
meota, diat tliey ore in fact historical records of the earliest antiquity in 
their respective nations,* To none of these nations did the extravagant 
details in these worics appear improbable, for they were believed,—the 
ictiooB ia the Rimdyana and in the Shah^namth are still credited as 
troths by the Hindus and the Persioox, To us, however, they can only 
pnnss iDtmet oa fictions; and os fictions one is not more improbable 
than another. 

Let to .itahe the Iliad for on example, and divesting ourselves of ol! 

* Tbt SMMwAeS, thoofb mmOen •ark. vii coinprj^ out of aodeot utUtUi. 
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fwmosivtd opinions) sarly and aendemical assooialtoM, * oonidfc IW 
cbaracterof its mythology, and of the maobinsTy vi^iob it admired aa lo 
riobly inagioativei and admired only became it is considered as imagi¬ 
native. Can any thing be more gross and disgusting as well as improbable? 
An ancient critic remarks of the lUadf that, in order to elevate bis men 
to the rank of gods, tlomer brings down bis gods to the level of men; bul 
in trutli he degiacles them lower, and we may securely aver that there is 
notiung so ofleusivc to our abstract notions of the qualities which belong to 
superhuman beings, in any ancient Hindu poem, as in tbe admired Iliad, 
The whole system of the classical mythology, notwithstanding the encomium 
of Huoie (which sboivs Imw ea«i)y fastens upon a /rte thinker)^ 

is so outrageously revolting to common sense as well as decorum, that, iu 
spite of titc ingenious pica of 8ir James Mackintosh, it would be bencfigial 
to morals if it could be banished altogether, at least from our scliuols. 

But it may be said tliat os our elegant literature has sprung, as it were, 
out of tbe Classics, which we have been accustomed to regard as models, 
wg have been insensibly blinded to tfieir moral defects, and that we should 
not admire or even tolerate their mytliology if offered as a modern invention. 
Let us timn consider whether (lie more recent imaginative poems of Western 
nations, written oiler the expulsion of mythological creeds, Greek, lioman, 
and Golhio, by the diffusion of Christianity,—and some of them founded 
on tbe great truths of Christianity itnclf,—arc not obnoxious to tbe reproach, 
if it be one, of admilting extravnganrcH and improbabilities: we will 
enuinrrate a few—tiic ilHando Fi/riwo: tlie Faery Queen; Paradise 
Lost; Klopstock's Messiah; Wieland's Oberon. These are Imid by 
critics of nil nations to Im niaster-pmces of genius; and they are full of 
the wildest improbabilities,—extravagances wliicli would shock every 
rational mon, if fictions acquired tbeir ])owcr of pleasing from their 
proximity to truth. Ariosto's work is o mass of heterogeneous materials, 
improbable in themselves, and extravagantly put together. Spenser's poem, 
though intended to be ollcgoncal, cannot please on that ground, for as an 
alfegory it is unintelligible. Milton's epic is full of absurdities, not to say 
blasplirniioH, if it bo tried by the standard of veracity; and Klopstock's 
aberrations arc still more extravagant One of the most striking passages 
iQ the Messiah^ wdiich Mr. Wm. Taylor* considers to be ** the insuperable 
of sublimity,” is that wherein the author introduces Jehovah and Jesus 
administering an onlli to each other on Mount Moriah, to perform and 
accept the atonement, all tire innumerable worlds in tlic universe stopping 
on their axes Uirough the alarm of tbe directing «rreplis at die shock. It 
is one of the great distinctions of this poet that be ori^nalices every 
thing; lie copies ideas, not visible objects; he translates reality into 
ideality. Wieland’s inaxter-piccc, one of the most generally popular 
works ever produced,—ilie delight of the philosopher and of tlte oiullitude, 
—if a wild romantic epic, which scorns the test of iriitli or probahili^;^ 
for it is a picture of beings and of manners purely ideal. 'Tbese^ wit' 
repeat, are regarded as master>piecea of genius, and it is certaui, 

* Hi»t. Saivcf ofGamaA reftrTii S70 
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fotef | 0 iute and iittprobabiHty oa& be no reprotoh to 

of adiofi pfo fco sing to he 

• J^bability, » applied to fiotioiu, oan only refer if the relation beln-een 
the aotioae and the agents,—not to the actione alone. If there m an 
ai^arent inoongmity between any act and the agency or means whereby it 
is effected) the act may be said lo be improbable; bot it is obvious ^ot 
this is a very imperfect rule of judgment, and that a relation between agenta 
and actions which ciist only in the mind of the inventor, can be measured 
by no standard, time, space, mind, being his slaves and thralls. 

The truth is, tliat critics dare not now attempt to set limits to the 
conceptions of a poetical fancy; that whatever world it can create and 
picture in bodily imagery*, it may |>eople with beings of its own, and 
endow them witli any shape or quality it pleases, secure, if its invention 
bear the true stamp of genius which can never be forged or mistaken, 
that it will not offend by its cxtravagniicq. 

UiH)nwliat ground then can the disesteem ofKaslern lictions be justified 
on the score of their extravagance ? They have the same origin nt those 
of the Greek nnd Uomon n riters—(lie belief of tlie people in their truUi. 
They are far less immoral, and as a poetjcol iniichinery, tlie mythology of 
the Hindus offers greater faeitilies tiian (hat of tho classical writers. Its 
analogy to the latter, in its lietlcr properties, is remarkable ; it has almost 
the same race of dryads and hamadryads, naiads and nymphs of the air. In 
a Hindu play called Mnc/tekaAaiif ot ike 7of^-CVir/, translated by I^ro- 
feswr Wilson, a villain tcoipin a virtuous man to murder on innocent female, 
ond asks what he had to fear? in that lonely place who would sec him? 
11 ic oUrer answers: 

All nature ^-thc surrounding real ms of spnee ; 

The genii of tlipsc groves, tJie moon, the eun, 

TJie wititle, the veuU of beeven, iltc firm-set cenb, 

Itcll'e ewful ruler, end tin* coiim.'iuus soul*— 

Tlicec ell b<*ttr witiiis^s to the good or ill 
lliat men perform, and ihubc will eue the deiKl. 

This speech, which would be admired in a classical writer as niucli for 
its justness as for its poetical beauty, is little more than a quotation from 
the code of Menu,* and expresses the ordinary creed of the Hindu, who, 
Mr. Wilson elsewhere observes,f ^ vivifies all objects, and gives to moun¬ 
tains and rivers divine forms and sentient natures.** The striking similarity 
between many parts of the Hindu and the classical mythologies, it in 
well known, led Sir William Jones to adopt the tlieory that they were 
identical. 

It is no slight proof of the altraoiions of Hindu poetry—and every dc- 
pfiftment of literature is poetry with the Hindus—that Western scholars, 
brouglitup in the severe discipline of classical studies, have no sooner moiit- 
ened ib^\r lips at its fount, than they have become enthusiaHts in iU cause. 
Ko^ to. mpnlion the elegant scholar just referred to, and others who 

• Smyolcoc anil, hctvotly qulrbtcn, kyuphi dcBopi, wen UDoagii Um fint beings crAW4, 
McMfag to Hdft, fi 97. 
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btre'him in the itndy of Senicrit eutkon, M. Voa SoUegol^ 
speaks with rapture of Hindu literatimi and Prefasaor Mihoan, who waa 
tempted to essay rts wonderful and luysterious lang^nagO)** bean teati-^ 
monyt to the "extreme I>eait^'’ of the Irnlian poems, and especially to 
the '^Hooiertc simplicity'* of tike great epics, Uie Mnh66/uir^i and Rd- 
ndyana, " so totally opposite to the ordinary notions entertained of all 
Eastern poetry." 

Rut, af^cr all, it may be arged, it »s clear that the Asiatic fictions are not 
adapted to European taste, or they would assuredly have worked their way 
into our literature long ogo. It is somewhat unfortunate for this theory, 
that a large proportion of tlie popular rictioiis extant in the familiar litera* 
ture of almost oil western countries, and which were derived from the 
fabliaux and old Italian and Kreneh tale^writers, lire indubitably of oriental 
origin, Uiough we cannot now trace the route of tlieir journey to Europe. 
It is a curious fact, that we can 1*‘aek the stories which delighted tlio read¬ 
ing public in Queen Elizabeth s reign, and the old time before her, in plays 
and novels, through various channels, and sometimes directly, to the extra¬ 
vagant and improbable" fictions of the East. Perhaps, however, it may 
be alleged, that this is owing to the fictions having been adapted by the 
importers to the European market; that Uicy were divested of their oriental 
complexion, and that their most repulsive features were soUcncd before 
they could amalgamate with the pure literature of the middle ages. But 
we have an example which obviates all objections of tliis kind, in a work of 
pure fiction, wrought in the warmest style of Eastern extravagance, which 
has nothing else to recommend it, neither language, sentiments, morali, nor 
manners, for it is a hybrid production, pourtraying the roanners of no parti¬ 
cular nation; yet w'hioh, witii all iU imperfections, and being mutilated to 
boot, is nevertheless a favourite with old and young, the learned and un¬ 
learned,^we mean wikat is called 77^e Arabian NighU* Eniertainment, 
There are individuals resembling the giant in Rabelais, who could break¬ 
fast comfortably upon windmills, but was choked when he attemp^d to 
swallow a small piece of warm butter. 

The real repugnaace of European readers to the poeb 7 of the Rast,ii not 
owing to the extravagance and improbabili^ of its fictions, but to ^eir own 
indolence. Tlie works of oriental writers, even when placed before them 
in an English dress, demand some littie previous preparatory study, and 
this is intolerable, when the press casts before tliem, in lavish profusion, a 
ceaseless succession of books which supply intellectual amusenkent with 
scarcely the toil of thinking. Ambition holds out few or no inducements 
to the cultivation of Sanscrit learning; the Indian Government disooor^fce 
it upon avowed economical principles; and an ancient and noble language^ 
a literature boundless in extent, oitA captivating to those who have courage 
to enter its portals, have too few charms to allure the English student from 
the beaten track of olassical studies. 

^ Fo^ligately, it k otherwise in GennanT and France. schdtirt tof 

* nStaion PUT rEtiSe Ua LiOfUcv AMlkiua. 1S32* 
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Uam omtim hftfe bad ikill awi taste to discern the high qualities of 
Indian literature, and resolutioo to tanquisb the diflicultics of its langnage, 
I'beir owa imaginative compoaittoiu have already benefited by the transfu¬ 
sion of oHeatal sentiment and imagery; and it has been Justly said, that 
the Oberon is a romance of so purely an EaHtem character, that, were it 
well translated into Persian, it would enrapture by its perfection. It will 
not, probably, be long before oriental literature is thoroughly naturalised 
in Germany, and then, peradventure, fashion may give an intpulse tu its 
study here, tod we sliall wonder at the blindness which so long made us 
insensible to the majestic dignity of Valmiki, the grace and fancy of Kali¬ 
dasa, and tlie lyric delicacy and sweetness of Jy deva. 


LIFE OP THE FATIMITE CALIPH MOEZZ-U-DIN-ALLAH. 

KV SI. ^rATHL^£llK.* 

AviNTAum-hfAAU, turnouicd MoersdUdin-Allah^son of the Caliph Manihr^ 
was born oii 15th of Ramudon, AII. 317 (A.D. 9^}. Being derignated as 
heir to the throne, ae toon as hh father died, A.il. 341 (A.D. 052), bis title to 
the Caliphat was recognised without dispute. His age was then about 24; and on 
assuming the reins of government, he displayed equal ability and firmness in 
the administration of oifsirs. On the 7th of the month DhfdbiJJah, seated upon 
his throne of state, he admitted the grandees and a considerable number of 
the people into his presence, and was saluted by them Caliph, taking the title 
of Moezs-IMio-Allah. He manifested no grief at the death of bis father. 

As soon as he found himself in peaceful possession of jiitprerr.c authorit}*, be 
quitted bis capital in 342, traversed the province of Afrikiah (Africa), halting 
at each town in his way, and applying himself every-where to the establish* 
ment of tranquillity, and the securing by just rtgulHtions the continuance of 
peace and prosperity in liis states. From thence he proceeded to Mont Auras, 
All the rebels, who were encam))ed there in arms, hastened to lay them down, 
and to submit to the new Caliidi, to whom they swore homage and fidelity. 
Amongst the number were the Beou-Kemlan and the Meliiab, part of the tribe 
of Hawarah. Moezz then retraced his steps to Cairowan. lie nominated, as 
governors of the different districts of lib empire, his {lages and officers, and 
others whose capacity and bravery he knew : etch had a body of troops under 
his orders, Kaysar, the Slavonian, who had received the government of the 
city of Bag&iah, by his conciliatory measures* succeeded in disarming the 
Berbers and conducted them to Urowan, where they bad an honourable 
reception, and magnificent presents, from the prince. Mohammed ben-Kha- 
zar. amir of the Berber tribe of Mograwab, likewise proceeded to the capital, 
sod experiencing a distinguished reeqicioA, took up hts abode in the nty, where 
he died in 34S. In the year 343 (A.D. 954), Moezz summoned to bis court 
Zayri ban-Monad, amir of the tribe of Sanhajab, who resided in the city of 
end afker loading him with presents, dUmissed him to bis government, 
(loexs had amongat bia freedmen a Greek named Jauber, son of Abd-aIIah» 
and sumamed Abu Hosayn, Brought up under Manshr, to whom he first 
^eted w secretary, he contrived to insinuate himself so adroitly into the good 
opwion oT Moezz, and to secure hts favour so completely, that (hit frioc^ 
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after ruling him eucceMively to diArent poiU, aierated bin at lei^ to the 
mk of vlslri and gave him the chief command of bia army. 

In the year 344 (A.D. 935]. a aangainary battle took place betwten< the 
troope of Moeza and thoae of Abd*errahmaa» aovereigo of Spain : the victory 
waa in favour of the Fatimite Caliph. Ebn^Kbaldun aaya: ** By the ordera of 
Hoeaa, Hasan ben*Ali» governor of Sicily, having pnt to aeo with a fleet, dia- 
embarked on the coast of Spain, near Almeria, vbich be ravaged, retiring with 
a rich booty and many prisonen. Naser, aoverdgn of Spain, deapatched a 
fleet in his turn, under the command ofhia freedman, Caleb. T^e S|Miniardi» 
having attempted a dencent on the coast of Africa, were repulsed by the troops 
which guarded the province, and forced to re*embark. But the year fol¬ 
lowing, they returned to the attack, witJi seventy ships, burned the port of 
Khizr, and ravaged the environs of Suaali and Tabrakah.** 

The power of Moeaz gained rapid strength in Africa, extending from the 
city of Ifkan, three days* journey beyond Tiihart, to that of Rakkadah. Tu« 
hart and Ifkan were under the government of Jali i>en-MohHtnmed-Vaferni. 
Ashir and its dependencies were irtider Zayri ben-Monad, of the tribe of San- 
bijah. The governor of Mesiluh wos die Spaniard Jalar ben*Ali, and Bkgiiah 
was under Kaysar, the Slavonian. Fex obeyed Ahmed ben^Bekr Jadliami; at 
Sejelinasah ruled Mohammed bcn*Katah bcn*Wasul, of the tribe of Meknaialu 
Soon after, in the year 347, Moezz despatched AUu-Hosayn Jauher, at the 
head of a numerous army, including twenty thousaod horsemen chosen from 
the Kotamah, the Zenatah, ami other Berber triber, and in which was the 
amir Zayri, of the Sanhajah natron, as well os other olHcers of the highest 
rank, to subject the citici of the Mogreb which refused to acknowledge the 
authority of the new Caliph. According to Ebn Khaldun, Moezs determined 
on this expedition, because he was iofornted that Jell ben^Mohummed kept up 
a correspondence with the Ommiyade princes who ruled in Spain. Jauher 
marched from Cairowon in the month of Safer, A.H. 347 (A.D. 958), at first 
against Tahart, which submitted. He completely defeated a number of diffeN 
ent tribes, and conquered a great many places. Jali ben-Mohamtned advanced 
to meet him; but he had scarcely left the city of Ifkan, when a tumult broke 
out in his rear-guard, excited, it is stud, by the Benu-Jafren. Jali was aeized, 
and roaisacred on the spot by the Berbers of the Kotamah tribe. The city of 
Ifkan was sacked, and Bcdu,tbc son of Jali, taken prisoner. Tbe Benu-Jaftwn 
allied that Zayri ben-Monad contributed greatly to the death of their chief. 
Arriving under the walls of Fez, Jauher besieged it for some time j but find¬ 
ing his attack unsuccessful, he decamped, and directed his march towards 
Ssjslmasah. The ruler of this city was then Shakar-billah-MohamfReJ beo- 
Fatah, who had reigned since the year 331, with great equity. He had taken,- 
in 342, tha title of Amir-al Mwnenin (* Prince of Believers*), and had struck 
gold and ailver money in his own name. Being informed of tbe approach of 
the troops of Moezz, he quitted bis capital with his wife, children, and pHtw 
cipal partisans, and took refuge in Tasferaltor Taskedat, a place well forrified, 
twelve miles from Sejelmasah. Jauher appeared before the latter eky, and 
became master of it without a blow. A short time after, Mohammed, having 
disguised himself, and taking with him only a very few of his faithful servaota, 
left bia fortress and proceeded cowards SejelaaMlv to learn personally gbt 
staieof aAiri. But he met on the road seme people of the tribe of Medgaril^ 
who recognised hioi end seuing him they delivered him into tim bands of 
Jauher. Pushic^ his conquesCn, this general reached tbe ahoree ofahe AalqiHic 
ocean, whence having taken some fish, be put tbem into vases of water, end 
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tieoi them 4a M6^ la $hew Hit ftrioce thot he htd earned hii vfctorioua 
arms to the very limltf of the habitable world. He ineloaed In hie letter lihe- 
wiao tome fhigmeaei oftea-^weed, collected on the BhorQi of the oceon. After 
ibie briJlIaoe eapedltion^ Jauher appeared a second time before Ter, attacked the 
mty with Tigoar, and carried it by aaeauU on the tint of Ramadan, 34d. This 
conquest was chiefly owing to the boldness of Zeyri ben-Monad, who, io the 
night»scaled the ramparts of the city. The governor of the place was amongst the 
prisoners. Jauher placed, throughout the Magreb, rulers devoted to him ; and 
expelled those officers who commanded in Hie name of the sovereign of Spain t 
be added the city of Tahart to the province placed under the onthority of 
Zeyii ben«Monad. He returned, covered with glory and loaded with booty, 
leading with him the sovereigns of Fez and of Sejelmasuh, enclosed in two iron 
cages, and offered them as a present to Ins master. So many victories aiig* 
niented to the highest pitch the favour which Jauher enjoyed with his 
sovereign. 

This prince was now master of all Nortlicrn Africa, from the ocean to the 
frontiers of Egypt. In this vast extent of*country, the suthorlty of the Fati- 
fnite Cullph was universally acknowledged, and the kf/othah pcrforincd in his 
name, except in the city of Sebtafi, which atone rcinuineil subject to the 
Ommiyadc Caliph of Spain. 

In 347* a most virulent contagious disease devastated the largest portion of 
the earth, exerting Us violence especially on women and children. 'J*hu nitm- 
lier of tile <lend was so great, that tlicy could not be interred, or, when they 
were, twenty or thirty Imdies were thrown into the same grnve 

In n4H (A. 13. D5D}, Moezz learned that a fierce war rnged in the Hejjua 
between the families of Hnsan and Jafar; that thU melancholy qnurrd had 
caused the effuHioo of much blood, and that tlic family of lln-siin had siHtainetl 
a greater loss than Us rival. Moezz secretly dcK)>otchcd emissaries with large 
sums of money, who mediated between the two parties, made them Imicn to 
the dictates of reason and honour, and engu^ed in the name of their master to 
discharge the sums required to meet the price of blood incurred in tho san* 
guinary conflict. Their representations had a good cfTcct; the two families 
renounced their quarrel, and concluded a peace, which whs sanctioned by a 
solemn oath in the mosque at Mecca, in front of the Cunhidi. The family of 
ilasan having lost about seventy men mure than the other branch, the price 
of their blood was paid by Mocz/. We shall see In the end that the prince 
reap&l the benefit of this generous act with interest. 

Mead (that is, the Caliph Moezz) had cstahli&hcd a severe police in the city 
of Cairo wan. Nigh Nwatcb men, soldiers, and vigilant Bpics, kept the popula¬ 
tion in order. After the last evening prayer, a trumpet soumied, from whicfi 
time, whoever was found in the streets was condemned to lose his head ; for 
it was assumed that no one, at that late hour, would go out but robbertk or other 
mieraetori. These precautions undoubtedly have the appearance of extreme 
OaverUy; but they will perhaps appear leas strange, If wc reflect that ibe city of 
Cairowan eootaioed a number of persons, including men of influence, who 
thoroaghly detested the Fatimites, and were incciibantly exciting, in a covert 
MMier, the haired of the people i^inst them. It is easy to conceive, there- 
fhle,rdbat*4heee princes lived iaa eCate of constant distrust end uricasinen, 
dbHged so use every expedieot to counteract plots which might 
eosMiM iMr {wvMT. The biltoriafi ofCairowan relates an anecdote, in 
wInalliNi ffiacieoaemeSiHm supernatural, but the circumsumcestfenote norhrn|( 
eoi%’ oiiaeculout. One Abu-8ay<UKhalaf is supposed by him to hkvrlieen 
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Indebted io Abu^thak-Sebay for hia ttcape through the guards ooe night, 
whan he had stayed too Inte at his bouM id conversation. This sheikh, having 
turned Abu-Sayd roun^, reciting prayers and passages of the Coran, told him 
that the Deity would be Indore him, behind bioi, and on each side of hira, and 
he passed unobserved through the watch, and reached his home unharmed* 

An anecdote, of little importaDCo in itself, will demonstrate the opposition 
which the Fatimites encountered even in Uie midst of their capital, and how 
fiir they found tbemsclvea obliged, from their position, to tolerate iujurtes of a 
serioua kind* 

A schoolmaster named Abu-Bekr-Yahia ben-Khulfun, of the tribe 

of Hawarah, was daring enough to brave the power of the prince. lie whs 
disgusted ae an Oriental,* who placed himself in front of his clius, and held 
language disrespectful to the caliphs Abu-fickr and Omar, with tbc view nf 
wounding and irriCoting the old man* The latter, losing patience, said to 
the children, ** Inform luc when this man returns/' When he heard of his 
arrival, he concealed himself, and tpid the children, when he commenced hin 
ofiTensivc declamations, to surround him, and force him into an {ifmrtment. 
They did so, and fastened his foot to a piece of wood. The muster then 
directed them to begin reading aloud, placing themselves ugainst tlic door, and 
elevating the pieces of board which they used to write upon. AM of them tx- 
alced their voice ot the same time, so that it was impossible to hear any thing 
besides: and the muter then fell upon the man, threw him on the ground, and 
beat him cruelly on the back and head. When ho was tired of this exercise, 
the children came up and snid : ** Yon have beuten this insolent fellow 
enough; now let ua have our turn.'* Vahia having given them leave,they 
lurroiindcd the man, and each struck him with all bis force, so thut the poor 
wretch’s body was one entire wound. The children then dragged him by the 
legs and arms into the street, and it porter imssing, they solicited him to take 
the man away in n iiaunier. Some persons came to the master of the school, 
saying, ** This niau, whom you have multrcuted. Is a slave of the prince, and 
holds a respectable post about him. This affair may have serious consequences 
for you; you had Itetter go to a certain lady of rank, whose son attends your 
school/' Yuhia thanked them, and railed the child, to whom he said: ’’ When 
I speak to your luolher, do not fail to attest the truth of what 1 say.” He 
took his cane, and proceeded to the lady’a house, knocking at the door. 
The child opened it, saying, ** Master, wliat is your business?" He replied, 
^ I want particularly to speak to your mother" He was immediately intro¬ 
duced, and said to the lady : ** Such an one appeared at niy school, and wished 
to excite disorder amongst the children. If you doubt my word, interrogate 
your son.” The child testified that the man had, in fact, indted him to 
revolt; whereupon the lady, irritated, exclaimed, *' Bring the wretch hither." 
When he was in her presence, she kicked hiiu to such a degree, that he 
remained senseless. The schoolmaster, likewise, brandishing his cane, ad¬ 
vanced towards the mon, and kicked him severely, saying, ** Eastern hog, It 
is I, the Hawari/' Abu-Damim, the ;;ntcmor, Irarning what insults and out¬ 
rages this man had suffered from the schoolmaster, summoned the latter before 
film, laying, Schoolmaster, Nur wants you/' ^ Who is Nasr asked the 
Hawari, "The gaoler," replied Abu-Damim. Yahia, a(\er vainly endea¬ 
vouring to get out of the scrape, revigned himself to his lot, and went quietly^ 
cone and alli tu prison. When he arrived there, Hear, attended by bis turn¬ 
keys, cairying a badret freighted with chains and fetters, reedred him, and 

• Urn aiHctt autbon gftSD ipplj UUi tana to Uw PAUmlto sad thsLr pwtiiia** 
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desired him to extend hli **Wherefore?*' asked the scheolnaaier* 

" That you may he put in irons/* replied Nasr. Yahia mibmitted without 
resistance. Srnreely wue he fettered, before n youn|C mnn, well made and 
higiily perfumed, entered the place, and addressing the pooler and his gang, 
desired them, in a comtnanding tone, to leave the old man alone; asking the 
latter if he knew him, ** Yet*,’* rcplictl the aehooJmHAter, “ you are Juuher, 
so well known amongst the learned and men of merit." Jauher, having dia* 
missed the gaoler's attendants, led away the old man, and demanding an 
audience of the calipli, took the 8chooUnn?(ter hy the hand, and introduced 
him to Maad, aa his teacher called him. Vabia, when he entered the Hall of 
Audience, and hclield the prince seated on hia throne, began secretly to curve 
him. When he caroc near, the califdi said to him. Schoolmaster, how have 
we deserved wrongs and itiidediction8 from you?" The old man pretended 
to be deaf. " 1 have been informed/* said the caliph, raising his vmce, "that 
yon insult us by insolent and calumnious exprobsions," The schooltniBter 
replied : " I hnvc only re[)cutcd what the Corau says." At the same tinier 
turning Ins back, he aaid: " Here it is that beating is applied." The prince, 
uot coin|)rehcndiug wfiat this goaiiirc meant, ordered him a sum of ten piecea 
of gold, and that he should be conjoioiMl to do so no more. The man went 
hoDic, an<l enclosed the ten pieces hi a purse, saying, " This money I have 
got for aiding in tlic dcslnictiou of (be tuiluce of tho usurpers." When he 
(lied, the purse was found lu a culTui, with these words written oQ it: " These 
pieces of gold were given me by the uviirpcr; I will that they be distributed 
in quortcr*dirhems to the soldicrx who shall assUt in the demolilioD of the 
mosejuo of our cuemiCK." 

A poet, named Ebn-Kattar, had composed some versos in praise of the 
caliphs, Ismay] and Maad, whilst onocher poet, bohal-Wurrak, had dedicated 
his pen to bttler satires against these princes. The former was asked whether 
he or Suhttl was the greatest |>oet; he replied i " 1 have shewn most taleuk 
when I have praised you, and he when he hax attacked you.*' This reply 
excited the caliph's anger. ShHuI, having learned this, was alunned. He 
went to Abu-lshak'Sebay (already mentioned), who asked the pwt what wae 
the object of his visit. Sahal told him the speech of £hn*KaUar, when the 
sheikb desired him to recite bis verses, saying, "Put your fingers into your 
ears, and raise your voice as high as you can." The |>oet did so, and repeated 
a long diatribe, remarkable for nothing but violence iiud exaggeration. When 
he bad finished, the sheikh asked him what end he proposed in composing this 
satire. He ref>]>ed that he liod but God in view. The siicikh therefore ejacu* 
lated: "Oh God! bless this man; deliver kim and preserve him from all 
accident J’* The poet, on leaving him, met Abu'lkasenuFezari, who said, 
"Your fute is decided !" Sahal began to tremble; butFcanri added, "About 
three hours ago, the sultan (caliph) sent you a robe of honour, and a 
purse." Sah&t replied : " that was the very moment when 1 was with the 
Sheikh Sebay/* According to another account, the caliph, having sent for 
the poet, desired him to recite the whole of hia satire. Sahal endeavoured to 
excuse himself from this office, at least uotil the prince had given him a full 
gtttraotce. The pledge being given, he repeated the keen satire, and the 
eaUph, so fat from punishing him, loaded faun with honours and presents. 
The credulous historian attributes this to the prayers of the sheikh. We may 
with more probability, ascribe it to the embarrassing porition of the Fatlmite 
^liph. Hii n^o, it is true, had been mark^ by hrilliaot conquests; but he 
could not forget that, but a few years before, an alarming conspiracy bad, by 
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arming the natives of the North of Africa^ placed the empire of the FotimHee 
within s hair’s breadth of ruin. Curowen, like other cities in the territories 
of MoesZj was filled with daring and ftnaticai sheikhs, who did not dii^ise 
their hatred towards the new dynasty, and could, without much trouble, excite 
a revolution. On the other hand, Moezz was about to attempt the conquest 
of Egypt, and consequently his beat troops would bo led to a great distance 
from the capital. In such circumstances, rigorous measure.^ might not 
merely have failed of their end, but have lighted up an extensive combustion, 
which he would, perhaps, have found it difficult to extinguish. Moeza deemed 
it, therefore, more politic to disarm his enemies by kindness, and concUiutu the 
people by clemency, than by unseasonable vengeance (the peril having jtMscd), 
to rcinspirc languishing hatrc<l, and unclifuo resentments, which would be the 
more to l>e dreaded from the sccrccy of their action. 

One day, in the summer, Moozz summoned a great number of sheikha of 
the Kctnmah trilte. He received them in a hall, the wainscot of which was 
hung with felt. The prince was dressed in a plain robe; his other clothoti 
were placed near him. In front was a writing*stand, with pens, and oil round 
were open doors leading to libraries. ** My brethren,” said Moezz to these 
persons, ** being here this morning, owing to the some cold wc now exjierionce, 
t said to the ' Mother of Amirx,’ who ih so situated at this moment as to 
hear wiiut passes. Our brethfeu will perhaps imagine that, in such ft day as this, 
following the cxainfdc of the sovereigns of the world, the pleasures of the 
tiihle, silks and furs, musk, wine and mu^ir, nre the objects of our solicitude.’ 
I thought myself, therefore, bound to enti you hither, in order that you may 
satisfy yourself with your own eyes what ure my pursuits when alone nnd 
concealed from public view. In fiirt, I um no otherwise distinguished from you 
than hy certain prerogatives inherent in the rnnk ] hold, and by the title of 
/wem, which Go<l has confcriTd upon me. I employ myself in reading letters, 
which I daily receive from eastern ami western countries, and to which 1 reply 
with my own hand. I debar myself from nil the pleasures of the world, ond 
restrict my cares to protecting your lives, augmenting the |)opulation of your 
country, humbling your rivals, and extinguishing your enemies. 0 sheikhs, 
do you, when alone, follow the example 1 set yon; beware of giving a loose 
to the dictates of pride and fury, lest Cod withdraw his gifts from you and 
confer them on another nnUun. Shew kindness to those who are under you, 
and who cannot come to me, as I evince unceasing kindness towards you, so 
that all, without exception, may enjoy those durable benefits, which goodness 
jjiuitiplics, and justice distributes, throughout the earth, Be moderate with 
regard to woineu ; attach yourselves but to one; beware of yielding to cove¬ 
tousness, of increasing the number of your wives, and of surrendering your* 
selves to the passion they inspire; for it will embitter your domestic li'o, 
entiuf upon you real evils, enervate your aircngth, and weaken your facu1rie.v. 
One woman is sufficient for one man; and it is equally important to us, that 
you should preserve your minds and bodies in vigour. If you observe exactly 
what I prescribe, 1 shall indulge the hope that God will give us the conquest 
of the Bast, as ho has granted us that of the West. Rise and depart. May 
God bestow his blessings upon you, and promote your uDdertakiugi!” The 
sheikhs thereupon withdrew. 

In the Moharram of the year ZhO (A.D. 961), the Greeks, commanded by 
Nicepkorus Phocas, made the conquest of the iaiaad of Crete, gaining 
session of the capital after a siege of ten months, slaying, says au iiistoriao,* 

* Novairi. Vide Cfilwout, ZoMra*. MaaSM. ec. 
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£00,000 men, lending into captivity a like number of women and diiJdren, and 
conafgning moequee and Corant to tbc flamea. The fleet which conveyed them 
cooMsted of seven hundred ships. Thu year, Yali b^en^Mohanniicd died at 
Cairo wan, upwards of one hundred years of age. 

The ensuing year, Moeza wrote to the governors commamling in the pro* 
vinees from Barkah to Sejelmasah, as well as in Sicily, commanding them to 
have wriUen down all the cliildrun of every rank and condition under their 
jurisdiction, so that they might be circumcised at the same lime as the sous of 
the caliph, The number was prodigious. The first day of Uuhi I., they 
began to circumcise the children of the prince, those of his finnily, of his secre¬ 
taries, and of other persons attached to the cutipli and the different slate 
funciioiiaricH. All received presents and magnificent dresses. On tlic 11th 
of the same month, there was so great a crowd, that 150,000 men were suffo¬ 
cated to death. 

If we credit a Persian hutorian,*^ ihis same year it was that the Greeks, with 
a numerous army, undertook tho couqiicsi of Crete. The governor, being 
wholly unable to repel so foriuidablc unwittDck, dccliired himself a vassal of 
Mouza, implored his succour, and performed the koihnh, ami struck iriany in 
the name of the prince. Moezz hastily despatched o body of troops to defend 
the island, and to check tho ChrUtians. The latter, ignorant of the arrival of 
this reinforceiucnt, pressed their attacks with vigour. On ii sudden, the army 
of Moesc felt upon them in the rear, and mode a fright! ul cornogc, a few 
ClirUtiaus only escaping the sabres of the Musulmans. But these particulars, 
related by a recent historian, posiesii no feature of authenticity. Three years 
before their conquest of Crete, indeed, the Greeks made an unKucccabrul expe¬ 
dition agaiast the island. 

Meanwhile, Moezz, whose states, as already ol>scrvcd, reached to the fron¬ 
tiers of Egypt, meditated seriously the union of this onintry to his empire. Ills 
mother entreated him to defer the project till she could make secretly the pil¬ 
grimage Co Mecca. Her wish being comjdicd willi, she set out. On her arrival 
at FoMut, Kafur Ikhshidi waited u|>on her, testified the utmost respect for 
her, loaded her wiih presents and guve her an escort of troops. On her 
return, the princess urged her son to abandon his design against Kg)'pt; and 
in fact, ail hostile deHigus were sus|)ended till the death of Kafur. But affuirs 
had by that time changed, and circumstances could not be more favourable 
to the ambitious viewa of Moerz. 

* lUyder—R mu 
{To be continued .) 
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Tl^ Wrongs of ibe Caffre Nation ; a Nenaiitot. By JcitTUs. With an Appendix, 
containing LoM Glenelg'a Despatches to the Governor of the Cape of Good Hope. 
London, 1837. Duncan. 

This work exhibits a frightful picture of tlie wrongs and miseries which rolonizfttjon, 
as it lias been hitherto conducted, iuflicU upon the aboriginal natives of tlie countries 
poioniied. The Author, who liu prohaUy found it prudent to protect himself from 
the hostility of the Cape colonists hy a pseudonyme, Imt eolleeted, from soureos of 
inefrigable atithendeity, proofs of wrongs ol the Cafrre nation, which make us 
rather wonder at their patlenee than at their savage revenge. Wa bare ao reecntly 
adverted totldi sukjeet, that we shall reerely recoamend this ** documeniary Da^- 
live *' Cowsi ij i aaa who Ms own character comprpQiied in that of hia countr.y. We 
may recur to the subject again. 
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Hmnant ; or JuhHtx to tha AbrngimeM vf N$w SfttUmenta EitvKtUd to a ih$ 
JUTpcmhfHra vf liriiiA ond to the bett Jnieresfe of the Hetdere \ with Soggte^ 

tioM hoto to Civilise tht Noliree hg an improved AdmniMtrtUion of esiaUng Meane. 
Hy H. Bamnikteb, \atli Attomey'grncrul In Nuw South Wulet. I^omlon, 18Xi 
Underwood. 

Mn> UANNivrEu*s work, Uioiigli It a|i|>cttred seven years bark, may be read aa ft 
)iro]j1ketic com mi* nr ary u|»on Hu* precedini;. In |i. he says cliat, having seized 
^reac part of tJie iii'utnd runnel (on the ea'«tem frontier of ttie Cape), and poshed 
ourlimita to the Cradock and Kclbkamroji, ‘‘it la mic improbable that, in another live 
years, tlic Orun^c liivcr, from the Atlantic to Us aourees» and the perpetually flowing: 
T'Ky from tbt'seKuureea to the ucenn^ will be foui>d convenient honndorieHaffainHlthe 
various tribes, nbo will be more and mon* truiiblestmie, if their anri our true intereau 
IftC nut mure aneceasrully conaultcil,'* T}iu» has happened. Ilia local experioneei in 
Ansinilia and in .South Afrka. exempts liim from (he atnlc churge of beinft a theore¬ 
tical reformer; he has aven the workinituf culuiiizatiou, us respects the aborigines, 
onri can, therefore, drscrIU; its cvilHaiiil be^t augg€*>t tJicfr euro. His teatimony in 
fikvonr of the highly im|irureablc character of tJie South trican tribes is supported 
by fm:tb, and by iu concurrence wlili oilier evidence. Ilia auggCBtioiia for a better 
system of dealing with the nHtii*cs liicludc^a better dispensation o^)uitiee—*a due 
ros)>ectto their landed poss(*ssions^cneunnigcmcnt to and protection of eqiml trade 
u prot>er system of politlcHl inti*rcouTM.*—'SU)itii>rt of well disposed colonists~i list rue* 
tion, rt'ligiuus and civil. Our readers will find, in tliia inonth's Joiimul, a plan 
suggested for organizing conimcrcc with mdc alK»riginal natinna, which willtoaterially 
aid the sound, ai well as benevolent viewa of Mr DminitCer. 

jLivei of the most eminent lAtemrif and Scieni\fir Men of Great Britain, Vol. TI. 
being Vob XCIII. of Dr. Lardner's Cabinet CifdojtaUia. London, J837. Long* 
man and Co. Taylor. 

Tnx history of the English stage is cotitimicd in ChU volume through Cite lives of 
ShakeajicHre, Ben Jonson, HiTaumoiit and Ekirher, Massinger, Ford, and their Icsa 
remarkable coutcoiporunes. The biography of each writer is dlvorsilied with critical 
noticea and occasmmd extracts from some of their pieces, and many iticidenis and 
anecdotes, ilhistmtive of their ciiHTHctera and of the loanjiers uF Uie aga, are inter* 
apersed, which render the HHirstivi* highly i^terestirlg^ Tlic Appendix con taint, 
nmungst other tldngK, the iiiaaterly and uiianswemhle Essay of Dr. Farmer “Ou the 
jA'Hming of Sliakcspcare.*' 

TAe/ffir47uc iVupiffccf, t/wr PolUieal State* Scenery, and InkaiUanU i with Advenm 
iurcs amongsf the iJariute and Chridinoe. Dy Eowaat) Bxi.t Srariixas, Euq. 
Two Vols. London, 1837. WhitUkcr. 

Mr. ^rhVHpmivisiUHl the Basque provinces, at the end of bist year, at correspond 
ilrijt of the Morning Post newspaper. His descriptions of the country* and of tlte 
openitiutis between the tw'o fartions whu'b arc atiU exhausting the rcaourees and dea* 
troying the morale of tlmt nuhappy couDir>’, were admired for their graphic livelineaa; 
in this work h« has digested hk cotmpondeuce, with hia other memoruida, into a 
iiuriative, which must be read by rcadera of all sentiments in this country with plea* 
sure. Mr. Stephens ia a Curllst in opinion, end if hia destriptiojiatre juat-^tud he 
haa no apparent motive to misrepreseni—we do noc wonder at it. 

A Hand-bitok fir TraveHert in Southern Oermany; hdng a Guide to Sauerla, 
Anetrifty T^rvf, Sdtshurg, S/yriOt ^c., inelading DtrecOone fir TraveSere, and 
IJinti fir Tours. With an Index Map. Loudon, 1837. * Murray. 

This ii another of Mr. hfumy't admlr^e road*booka, which no person who 
tmvele would be without if he knew tlieir value and utility. They nut only render 
him ladependent, but put him on hit guard against impoaitioD, whilst they supply him 
with hints and ifletrucUone, Coe want of which the mi^or part of Engfiahmeo^w^ go 
abroad mise all Clie very ohjects worth leaving England to see. The nani-book fir 
Sdutherk Oermny is alt that it can be wished it should be; 
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7^ Berdf hp Grajr/ wtifc lUuattaHom from J^roiffb^gt tJm Hon. Un. Joan 

TALBOf. London, 1837. Vttu Voorst 

Tav Ulustntioos ol tbii fine poem ore dmwn with ^rtAt taste, the engravers 
have done ample justice to them. That borrowed from Reynolds' pirtnre 
Siddona as Che Tragic Muse, U quite out of place; it is iiu illuatration of the \)omp 
and is a mere copy. 

Bari BarM: a Tragadp, in Five Aei$. London, )8>'i7. Fraser. 

A very iodilTerenc piece. 

The Monetary BifficulHet of AntericOf and ikar prohaUe BffWfe on Pri/ith (7eMmmvet 
Cfnuidertd, By Uavio Halomunh, Ksq. London, iHTtT. Riehardson. 

Ma. Saldmunr traces tlic monetary didieulties of America to nn utu'oii I rolled paper* 
circulation, leading to speailation in land and tl>e pnrcJiaso of more goods than she 
can pay for; and he suggests that the rjedit of the Govemment and the Slutes must 
lie loaned, to enable the Americans to dtsrbargc their present obligations, imd more 
speedily to enter into new etigngemciits witli tis. 

Practical Bemarks on Infant BUaeatifmt for ik^ Uetof Si-hoole arul Ih’ivata Familiei, 
By the Uev. Ur. MAvoand MjasMavo. fx)mlon, IKT?. Seeley. 

This is a puhlicaeion issiiod by the ItcHUo ami ('olonuil InhmtSrliool Society, whoso 
system cotnliinci religious and moral with iiiudlcHiuil int^truciion ; and Uiih little work 
rompriMos the cleiuenu of the proper mode of tuition. Both tlic object and the 
work dcHcrve, in our upitiiou, the warmest encouragement. 

A JlUtory of BfitUh Jiirda. By Wiujam VAsaKi.t.^ F.L.8. Bert I. London, 1837. 

Van VoorvL 

This is another of tJiose surcinet and elegant wtirks on British Zoology, which havo 
recently appeared under the autltorvliipof Brofe«sor Bell and Mr. Yarreil, and ore so 
universally admired. The cuts oiul vignettes are chefftwuvree of wood-engraving. 

The j.S«fiar6aa Gurdmer and ViUa 0*mpanwn. Noa. I., IL, Ill. By J. C Loiidom, 

F.L.8 , 11.5.. tkc. 

Mr. Loudon has added to his labours by undertaking a new work, ss a guide in the 
choice of a suburban residcnci*, or country-lioose. 'l*be directions he gives, the result 
of groat experience and taste, are highly voliudilc. Wu ate surprised at fiis atna^ing 
resources. The work will make a single volume. 

ffeOrete and BHgluh SpeiUng Book, adapteflfor the Uee of ScIuhjIk arul I*rivate 
Tuition* By J. L. Lvon. JxiTidoii, 1837. Ahruhams. 

We like the system and arrangement of this III tie work, which will much facilitate 
the study of Hebrew t hut the pronui>ciation, luifortuuatoly, is not adapted to Knglibh 
students. This la a capital defect. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Thk decisions of the Judicial Committee td tbe*Frivy Council, in the Appeals 
from India, are about tu be published in an authentic and available fornii The reports 
of these dedsioDS have been hitherto found, we believe, in ;io other publicHtion than 
our own, wbkb bus given tliein regularly for some years past; but their importanre 
fully justifies their appearance in a collective and authoritative shape. We have no 
doubt that the Court of Directors will extetid their encoutageinent to this work, 
which cannot expect such general support from the community uL large os more 
popular works; and that the learned author (already known hy liii rxcf*lWnt Privy 
Council Reports) will be induced Co complete hia series Irum the csublishmunt of thu 
Judicial Committee in 1834, whereby an important body of ruling devUions in Indian 
law will be accessible to the Courts abroad, to practitioners, and to suilori. 

Proposals have been issued at Bombay for publishing, in efiret volumes, t/ie 
George Nemeh^ containing an account of tlM principal events which hsvu occurred ia 
India nnee the arrival there of Rie Portuguese and the Engluit, composed in Persiau 
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verm, by the Ute Moollsb FyioM Bin Cnooi. The Govemntnt of Bocobny bnve 
lixtid the price at Ki. 60. 

An edition of the Goepel by John» in the JopaneM ebumeter, hai been pre¬ 
pared by Mr. Gutzlstf* el Canton, Intended for diatribution in jBpin» whither tbet 
enterprising mittiunuy iiiceiidii to proceed, for the purpose of distributing copica. 
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roMnov* 

NMf* on Imlimt AJfUlrM. Ry the Hoe. P. J. 
Shore. JikIki* u( Civil Court ind <!rlin{fMt 
KuMUnworthe Dbcrlct uf FuRukhaljad. ivoU. 
U«<i. Mb. 

T^ii«W« In (Srt'HMiH, KHm T«/Mrv, In 

1K»7; IncInilMi^ii Slc«m Voy^c <k>wa th» IW 
nube from VininA to C drutMiiiHi|flei Aoci muiid 
ltu» CuAbtof tho HUck Sen. Ry .S|i«iir«r. 

K«<]. t voU. Hvn., with A MW Ma)) of Uiwlllick 
Mod llivitrAtlofii. .11a. iM. 

Tm9«U Im Vui^tina and Ry CtcntiCf llo. 

hliMOM, V.M\. a wU. p^wt Hvo., wlih Hajw tad 
PIaiw. VI k 

Or<W)W. a>nI Ily Artol|>liiKSlA4lf. 

y.Mi., K.N., F.ILA.S. V vok. Svo., with ptftUW. 
ai«. Ihl. 

fUuttrationt tt/Jertmtfm amt MAvnf SImI. from 
Drawing* by P> AtutwUlvt with ho Tour. 4io. £3*. 

Travel (h Afattim iW f ^, 

wndtAff lUtii/ lytnH Ity an AnwrKtn. V vttb. Hvo.. 
wllb A Map Aiul KngrAviitfi*. lua. (lm|iurted frotn 
AimTirai. 

rraM tu the Urmt Oit*fa a/ th* 1 -Hman ik*ert 
with AO Accuuiiti \iirl#*iii anA ftlndtfro. of ih« 
(Sul* of AmuHi aikI (hcotlow O.iacvitowtiniler the 
(lua)inbin of ibv l*«i»haof KnyiK. Uy (*• A. Ilm> 
kina, Kai], ttvii.. with mi]) aiul vUUv Vis. 

Waadariff/a In Grmrr. Iljr (oWfM (rorbraM, 
Kaq.. late of (^iiecn’* I ’ullru^, Cantbrldge. V rob. 
llviK. wJrh IIJiiAirAtltHn. V4k 

The ith'irea the Umtt(fffrtit*em. Ily F. II. 
SiniulUh, (C*i].t (UvrrIpUvv of Uta AiidKH'h Trm* 
rvln in tbr >*cir IIM. Sro. M. 

a/ nt» Kria^Uthn hue the IftrrrrW 
Aj^Uv, by I ho hivet In tlK* Si mm Vnwrb 

f^tirre AOil Attmfkah, bt |Unt, nml IffU. ily 
Mii4’crctf<ir l.ajrd aihI K> A. K. (tlHficM. kur>iriiix 
(>incrr»nrthc KxjuilUluo. V vula. Sro.. wiih nup 
and pUicA flS*. 

Knrrefte^o/ Captain Jame» JftUfiinee^a Thteeta 
on tht CbwW 4/* th nin, HVar 4 /eti<n. >kbleU by a 
FrUml of ilw CipUUn. J^l■l flrra 4< 

hVot S'mrA f^nleaf iu rrewfiK Slate nod Ptiture 
Pru*iwrK «Uh Dacumenury K>MraceMid co¬ 
pious liide\. Ily Jama Mac Arlhor. S*q.> of 
Canidm > in that (!r>lniiy. Snvti I Hro. lb. 

4 ftiimiliar AaolyvJa o/Sanerrit /Vwiaiy* C. 
P. Orown, uf Ihv Mailra* Clrb Setviev* Srn. V*. 

MmimI */ ('nipe>/iitt ahA Vheepniitrit- 

By H. H. Wll«m, I'rofoAur of baoarrjt, 

Oaford. IVnto. 4a. (3d 

The Ituok nf the Pntrlarrh Jub, tramlaUd rmn 
thedriffInBi Hubrew, ae nearly a* poaiMe in ihe 
Teinu And Stylo <*{ the nudiorisnl tciglUh V«r- 
fion. Ily S. Lfc, D.D.. 8vo> lib. 

JmpurUd /rim the KiuA. 

The fieMwiil Dirfitum nnd .\on«iaJ Itcablcr lor 
IfiS?. Svo. U*A. 4<^lcuttH). 

7Vt< Ante ui UuehiiimhiH, nr AmtomiatA* Vade 
Vmimi tnuwblrd Inin .Xralarfroin IhcOrictnal 
of Rolorl llooLwr, H.U., for the Uiwof ihOlo* 
hAmmcdaii Collefrea. under the ('ootroi nf the 
Omcra! (*nnimltt*« of PaMIr In^tfualloo. By 
John Tyil47. Enq.. nf the ll.E.I C. Kedkal Ser¬ 
vice. 4ia (Calcutta). 

The Nwa'rwttt* nr Syawm of Bcdiclnetao^t fay 
DheAwantari, and tonpmad by hU DbciplabuB- 
ruta. InSAnACTlu Vtd. U. A«o. |(‘«lcvUa). 

FNfwi^ ^;ee Khanoo the IntUtuM of Aboo 
IluAaefa. adleted with four MaBuacrteie. end 
4‘ortwrMa (vt the praa by KooIam Mannvraiud 
MnveuH, Hall Ahraud hubeer, aodotha*. 4 vole, 
largrevrs £% tCekuns, UtbofT^bcdl. 

Atuf tpia, or AnbiMi Klghta’ EAtertaliunentf. 
In theiblelMl AraNet tepnitted from the Rdt- 
liun publbhed by Shudth Vhvwl, am of Moo* 


huBiud (4 ShJntep bi Vumum. Tlta two voli. In 
one. rmitiiiuiti^aiAiNlghta. Ibo. lAe. (Cskuuei 
libO. lUhugmpheri). 

itoje«eua«e, of Tubl THa. in the Bhatha Dia¬ 
lect. 4*9- IBa. (Calniiu, btiu^raphed). 

ihtffhti Unhar, in lliniloe.* Pmlan Characicv. 
Hvo. IVa. (CawJipnrr. Ilth<igra)«hcd). 

Antnar beautifully bthograpbed. V vob. 

Bvo. A .CaiiiUtA). 

JkmvN llilH<Tfti>hHl in erleAPand beaut! • 

ful diarikrler. (iro. JV*. (Calcutta). 


roKrrASTtKnri.r. 

Setm>f1j ae i:ha%'^hrrM, on the Art of 

C^UMMiiHw; by AdaJi All Kni^ull. VA tHaatiiv 
IM Kamr vl-Akkhr.n-hhar H>Kinir» A Die- 
Cbmary & liy Zijv /adf Kllbmil. V& |»ia*lTM. 

JU>// rhefhi, a INwvlAn nutUmary; by Sunibu) 
Zadf Vch^ Effrudi. A^pMMrve. 


tABt-tsbies 

A tinide ta the lirr^uut UegulotiAnM OT the PtC- 
AMetx'le* (if lUivHAl ond .^KrA> i vnla. tnyal Hvo. 
yu lU (scrafniK>rc). 

ef <HHni»iie<t fiW the Die nf 

VouiIm in Indie, by Jidiu Lrrcbinan, A.M. 1 It. 
ttannav |SerKQ)>fyw). 

KffMwmvfNA. or a VianlHilAry of iht IVrulUr 
L-miniAe*? uiwil by the TIiur*; with nn Inii’nluc- 
tHNi. Ily I *a|it. Slccnmu. Ihu., wUh main aiul 
ikcichcK. IV n*. 4 Cakutu I. 

Tk* UncA^nubir, In Homan l.el(cfa. 4 Re. 

The tinhU-atn/fHiahet, or N«Mef!ny r«f Plrnsviffj 
a onlk'dinn uf iNietry in IVrsi.icr wml Hmrhiitl.ini. 
vrienrd from upwAol* of h buiidrrd of ihemiMt 
rob’lwAicil euilkon*. and arrun^l aciv>tiUng tiithn 
eiitvmor *cii(lmon(—wHI adaimnl fur ntuiknle of 
thu^ Inn^imvA. by Moocohcc Huiiuo 

LaL 4tn. IS Ccia. U*. iL'.iltutta) 

and other Puuin*. By J. F* DfU- 
oougrrole. IVmn. A Sv Ki. (CaIcuIIa). 

Utrrmejf twneet; or l*ru*e aial VcTbC. By D. 1«. 
Hichanboo. ftvu. AHv. (Calcuttal. 

d PmrtKHt TrmtiMuH fht MHUH/iittaix nf 9iff- 
pdee. By John btephenmo. rtvti. b Rs. 

p Q ipi u M iif laiyHWpemrnf im ATodem Fnrrtdearkn. 
By birut. JCdwar*! Kaye. Uengal Artillery. IHinit.. 
wiih iKtb Urge pUu» In a Aoiunto btvdi. iv Rr* 
(CalciiUe). 

Smm ttemneke on the Opium tivk with (?hina. 
ISiDO. I II. (nairutte). 

An Hiatoiieat tleview of the l*oUtkal ReUlloni 
between the British tiovamment In IncUaand the 
Empire of Ava x from Iho esrIieAt date no record 
to the end of the year lltUi compiled In C. T. 

S Drid. E*q.. AAd reviieil by Dkut. CoL Burney, 
bh Raldmt la Ava. Royal Ivo. V Rt. 

A Spellimg Hank in ICnWUk, if«aanMM» and Thai. 
nreiMred fnr the iJpieof the Sudiya Mbdoo Sehoob. 
IVoin. (Sudlya* in A*«wn.) 

The fi^U Aeelca •/ fTorka aw SeUnen, and 
Journal nf Fordtfn Soence and the Aria. i^lteiL 
by y, C<wbya# Ibq. Publtahed isoothly. Svo. 
4Cakuiu). 

fadUH TaVa*. by John Muller. 1A Co*i. Ra. 

The AeU nf tAe Suireae (reerraMenf for the 
year IBSA. 41 a. 4 lU. (Calcutta). 

An OewdAo TranaUUdO of the FicAf ErerrUee a/ 
(he BraiM draiar, la NAf fee Afid Rnman C'hafic- 
taea. By Anhur Hogg, kkuu H.M. 4th FooL 
H Ra. (CBlCUtUl. 

The BIrtonr </ India, from remwa Antiquity ht 
the Aeowkan of the Mogul Dynaetyt compilad 
for tha uw of Sdtnob, by J<Bui C. IV 

AobM. (Seampcce). 
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TH£ ABORTCIHES op BRITISH SETTLEMENTS. 

Tub Select Committee of the House of Commonly appointed, during the 
last session of Parliament, ** to consider what measar^ ought to be adopter 
with re|^rd to the native inhabitanta of countries wl^ere British sottlciuenU 
are made, ond to the neighbouring tribes, in order to secure them the due 
.observance of justioe, and (he protection of tlieir rights; to promote ilie 
Wead of civilisation among them; and to lead them to the peaceful and 
^untary reception of tlie Christian religion matic a Report, in June 
Vast, which is just printed, wherein they have taken a very comprehensive 

S 'iew of this most important question, founded upon the evidence given 
jefore the ('omuntlee of 183G, as M'ell as ttpon the facts stated by the 
witnesses examined by thcmsolves. 'Hie oWrvations of tlic ComniiUce are 
so sound and just, and leave so little of (Ik subject unexhausted, that we 
^halt spare ourselves the labour of abstracting the luusit of evidence, ond 
vodopt the excellent ond impartial sunnnai^ contained in the Report, 
d The Committee begin by remarking, tliat tlic situation of Great Uritiiin 
m ings her ko froqueutly in contact with tlic uncivilised nations of the eartli, 
Ahat it is of deep importance to fix the rule^ of our conduct towards them ; 
Shat, though we are apt to regard them as savages, and oursolvcs as 
exempt from obligations due to them os fellow^mcn, our rcHponsibility is not 
altered, and that the policy of Great Rritain in tliis particular Ims aircuted 
ihe interests and lives of thousands, and may yet influence tjio character 
'and destiny of millions of the human race. No question, thereforu, can be 
•snore momentous. I'hcy then lay down this |K>Kilion»lhat wa arc at leoKt 
^ound to do to the inhabitants of other lands, wheUicr enlightened or not, 
’as we should in similar circumstances desire to l)e done by; but beyond 
this, wc arc hound by two s|iecial considerations with rt^gunl to the uricivi* 
|j7.ed-*that of our ability to confer u}>on them the most jmjmrtant benefits^ 
^nd that of their inability tu resist any ciioroachuicnt on our part, however 
^njust. 

The duty of regulating our relations with uncivilized nations by the laws 
^of justice has been acknowledged in the abstract, but our practice, as a 
nation, has not always conformed thereto. The instructions of Charles II. 
to tlie Council of Foreign Plantatious, distinctly recognize and enforce tliis 
.duty, and there are declarations of our I legislature of a later date to the 
wme effect; yet Acts have passed which dispase of lands without reference 
the possessors and occujmntc in the Act of 18!d4, empowering his 
J^ajesty to erect South Australia into a British province, the aboriginal 

J iatives are not once adverted to, and the country is said to consist of 
* waste and unoccupied land/* Tlie Committee then proceed to compare 
^ur actions with our avowed principles, and to show what has been, and 
what will assuredly ooatinue to be, unless strongly checked, tlie course of 
c^r ooiuluot towards these defenceless people." 

They ooiisider it to be too easily susceptible of proof, that the intercourse 
Xif Europeans in general has been, unless when attended by missionary cxer* 
.^siof.Jotrra.N.S.VoL.24.No.94. N 
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tions a source of many calamities to uncivilized nations; that their terru 
tory has been usurped, their property seized^ tlicir numbers diminished, 
their cimracicr debated, and the spread of civilisation impeded; that Euro¬ 
pean vices and diseasen have 1)cen introduced amon^p^t them; and that our 
system has not only incurred a heavy load of crime, but a vast expenditure 
and loss. 


The Report Uicn embraces a review of our colonies in Asia, Africa, and 
America, premising that, in our intercourse witli the natives of tlic places 
whore we have planted colonics, the plain and sacred right, that tlie 
native inhabitants of any land have an incontrovertible title to their own soil, 
scciTiH not to have liecn understood*' bv the settlers; “ Europeans have 
entered their borders uninvited, and when (iicrc, have not only acted as if 
they were undoubted lords of Uie soil, but have punished the natives as 
aggressors if they evinced a disposition to live in their own country/' 

'Jlic Committee begin with Newfoundland. There, as in otlier parts of 
North America, it seems to liavc been, for a length of time, a mcrito- 
rious act" to kill an Indian. In this colonv* we mav ba said to have 
exterminated the natives; under our treatment, they continued rapidly to 
diminish, and it appears probable that the last of Uic tril>e left at large, a 
man und a w oman, were shot by two Englislmicn in lS*i3. 

The Nortii American Indians, it is well known, though once composed 
of populous nations, and a nuble people, arc fast decreasing. 'I'hc letb'r of 
a Chippeway chief to Lord Gleneig conveys the uielaiicliuly truth in simple 
and alTcoting language: Wu were once very numerous, and owned u)l 
Upper ('anada, and lived by hunting and lishing; but Urn white men, who 
came to trade wuth us, taught our fathers to drink the Jire-watcriiy which 
has made our people \>oor and sick, and has killed many tribes, (ill we 
have become very small.” A curioiw fact is nolieod in the evidence, that 
some years ago, the Indians practised agriculture, and brought com to our 
settlements when suOering from famine; but by driving them back, and 
introducing the fur trade, we have (gndered tliem o wandering people, 
dwindled in numliers, in a wretched condition, and bartering their furs for 
rum. TIm ^^Six Nations,” as they arc called, are said to be melting 
ew'uy before tlie advance of the white populationand the Cree Indiana, 
once tt powerful tribe, hare degenerated into a few fatnilies; in thirty or 
forty years, they have been reduced from eight or ten tliouaand to two or 
three hundreds 


In Rrilish Guiana, South America, the Indian population is acknow¬ 
ledged to have been diminishing ever dnee tlic BritisI) came into possession 
of the colony, and especially witiiia the last eight or ten years: the diminu¬ 
tion is attributed in some degree to increased use of rum, which formed a 
part of the presents distributed by the British Government, which has made 
no effort whatever to convert them to ('bristianity, or to impart to them the 
arts of social life. I'hough six Protccloia of Indians*' have been 
appointed in the colony, no injunctions to communicate either arc given in 
their instructions; and ^*afl reports agree in staling that these tribes have 
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been almost wholly neglectedi are relro^ading, and witiiout proviHiun for 
their moral or oitiI improvement.’' The anomalies whicli arise through the 
sehlsh policy pursued by us towards the aborigines are discovered when we 
attempt to apply our laws to them. Lord Uoderio/i» in a letter to the 
Uovernor of British Guiana, on a reference as to sentence of death parsed 
upon a native Indian for the murder of another, observes: It is a serious 
consideration timt we have subjected tlicse tribes to the penalties of o code, 
C'f which they uiiavoiclaljly live in profound ignorance; Uiey have not even 
that conjectural knowledge of its provisions which would be suggested by 
the precepts of religion, if diey liad ever received the most elementary 
instruction in the Christian faitli: they arc brought into acquaintance will) 
civilised life, not to partake its blessings, but only to feel tlic severity of its 
penal sanctions/’ 

Of the Cnriljs, or native inhabitants of the Wc-sUlndies, the Committee 
remark that, of them little nmre remains Uian the tradition that they once 
existed/' 

Tlie system pursued towards the Australasinns has been of the same 
character as tliut wliich has dcKtroymi or deteriorated the Hncr races of the 
American continent. *^The inhabitants of New Holland/’ the Cummittce 
observe, ** in tlicir original condition, have lieen described as the most 
degraded of the human race ; but it ia (o be feared," they add, ** that inter¬ 
course with Europeans has cast over their origiual debasement a yet deeper 
shade of wretchedncHs/' These unoifending people have suffered in an 
aggravated degree from the planting amongst them of our penal settlements, 
in the formation of which it doeH not appear that the territorial rights of the 
natives were cnnsklcrcd, and very little care has since been taken to protect 
them from violence and conlaminalion. *'Thc effccLs have cnnsecjncntly 
been dread Pul beyond example, both in the diminution of their numbers and 
in their dcinoralixation/' The Uc[>ort refers to tlie “ many deeds of mur¬ 
der ond violence" committed by convict stock-keepers, cc^r-cuttcrs, and 
other remote free settlers; to the many natives who have perished by the 
military; observing that, wherever Europeans meet them (citing the evi¬ 
dence of Bishop Urougliton,) ^‘tliey appear to wear out and gradually to 
decay; they appear actually to vanish from ilte face of the carlh." The 
Bishop apprelicnds the total exdnclion, within a few ) ears, of those most m 
contact with Europeans. He is of opinion, that this contact, so fur from 
improving their moral character, *^]ias even deteriorated a condition of 
existence, than which, before our interference, nothing more miserable 
could easily be conceived: while they gradually lose the better properties of 
their own character, they appear in exchange to acipiirc none but the most 
objectionable and degrading of ours." The Committee admit that the case 
of these poor people has not been ** wholly overlooked " at borne; and 
that, in lS2d, instructions were issued to the Governor that they should be 
protected in the enjoyment of their possessions, presened from violence and 
injustice, and that measures should be taken for their coiivcrKion to the 
Christian faith, and their advanccincot in civilisation. A few feeble efforts 
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have been made under tbcbe instructioas, and have been attended with 
some de(;ree of utility,*’ nhowin^ what mi^t have been done on a larf^r scale 
and at an earlier period. But .there ia an arrear of evil for vrbicli atone* 
meat ia almost hopcleasi and which increases our obligation to stop the 
continuance of iniquity/* Where eonciliation lias been tried with these 
people, cvrn with those who have proved under a different treatment most 
hostile (as at ilafflcs Bay), tliey have been found a mild and merciful 
race/' Lord Cilcnelg truly obacrvcK,* tliat the real causes of the liostilities 
between the colonists and the natives, ** arc to bo found in a course oi* 
petty encroachments and acts of injustice committed by the new settlers, at 
first submitted to by the natives, and not sufficiently checked in the outset 
by tlir IcaderN of the colonists : liciice has been generated in the minds ol 
tliC injurt'd party a dcadiv spirit of Imtrcd ami vengeance, which breaks 
out at length into deeds of atrocity which, in tlwir turn, make retaliation a 
necessary part of actf-defenct*/* 

In Vun Diemen’s Land, the event apprehended liy Bishop Broughton 
has been consummated. **Tiic natives, first, it appears, provoked by the 
British colonists, whose early atrocities and wimse robberies of tljeir wives 
and children excited a spirit of indiscriminate vengeance, became so dange¬ 
rous, though diminished to a very small nunik*r, that llieir remaining in 
Uicir own country was d(H»mctl incoiupiitihle witli the ruifety of the scttle- 
ment/* In spite of the strong desire of Uic (lovernment at home, res¬ 
ponded to hy the local (tovernur, to proU^^t and coneilintc them, such hud 
been the nature of our policy; and Uic circumstances into which it had 
brought ns, that no better expedient could be devised than tin: catching 
and expatriating tlie whole of tlip native population." Thu whole of the 
nboriginal inhalHtants (h few fninilics, wc believe) are uow ^‘dotniciliatc<V' 
witli their own consent, on FUnders* Island, not a single native now 
remaining upon Van Diciurn’s Land. When Sir (leorge Murray, in 1830, 
looked forward to the passible extinction, at no distant period,” of tlic 
native race of this island, he declared that tk adoption of any line of con¬ 
duct, having this for its avowed or secret object,could not fail to leave an 
indelible slain upon the British Government.” And what is the character of 
these people ? (lovernor Arthur, writing on the subject of their removal to 
Lord Goderich, in J833, says: Umloubtedly, the being reduced to the 
necessity of driving a simple, but wurlike, and, as it now appears, noble- 
minded race, from tlicir native hunting-grounds, is a oicasurc in itself so 
distressing, that 1 am willing to make aluiust any prudent uacriilca thaltnny 
tend to compensate for tlic injuries that the Government is unwillingly and 
unavoidably made the instrument of inflicting.” 

The Coinmitice next turn ilieir view to those islands in the Pacific Ocean 
to which W'C resort for tlie pur])osea of trade, without planting colonies 
upon them ; and here none of the considerations which are urged as pallia¬ 
tives of Uic oi uci conduct of settlers towards the aborigines, or as reasons 
which extenuate lliat conduct, apply. We resort to these islands to trade 

* Dcsp4tch io CoTfnflv Sbrling. 23d JiUjr 1635. 
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with tlie nAtivcd on e<)aai tcnu)f; we, UiGrefore, virtually acknowledge their 
right to the soil, ond tlwir title to be treated as independent nations. Yet 
the evidence before tlie CorrnDittee induces them to declare Uiat it will be 
hard to find compensation to Kew Zealand, and to the innumerable islands 
of the South Seas, for the murders, the misery, the contamination, which 
WG have brought upon them. Our runaway cunvicts/’ tlicy odd, are the 
pests of savage as well as of civilized society; so are oiir runaway sailors; 
and the orews of onr wlmling*TesscU, and of Ute traders from New South 
Wales, too frequently not in the most reckless and immoral manner when 
nt a dij^tance from the rcKtraints of justice." It is stated that there have 
hern not less limn IfiO or 200 runaways at once on New Zealand, coun« 
toracting all that was done for the moral improvcTnent of the people, and 
teaching them every t ice." Mr. Ellis, the mi^^ionary, states that ^Hhc 
demoralization ond impediments lo tlie civilisation and j^rosperity of the 
people that have resulted from the Qclivily of foreign traders in ardent 
spirits, have been painful iiHhe extreme ;" adding, timt in onn year, the 
Nuiu of twelve thousand dollars was expendcNl in TQhili alone for ardent 
spirits. Mr. Dusby, the llriUsli n^idcnl at New Zealand, states, that in 
April 1834, there were twenty-nine vessels at one time in the Hay of 
islands, and that seldom a day {mssed without some comploint to him of 
** the most outrageous conduct ** on the part of their crews, whieh he lind 
not the means of repressing, since these reckless men totally disregarded 
his unsupported uutliority. Nor are tlic unolTonding natives made merely 
UiG virliiiis ofUie hpcdless viee titid profligacy of their 6yp/7f.ccr/v isiiiirs; the 
selfish principle of interest has ericoiiragetl their most barbarous propensi* 
ties, in order lo extract n profit therefrom. 'I'hc tattooed lieuds of New 
Zealanders, being objects of curiosity, accpiired a saleable value, and 
became articles of a disgusting traffic. TIuk rvas bad enough; but as the 
onlinary supply did not keep pace rvith die growing (kiunnd, extraordinory 
stimulants were applied. Mr. Yate states *Mie Ims known |>copIe give 
property to a chief for Hie purpose of getting him to kill his slaves, that 
Ihef/ fnight have some heads to take to New South Walrsf” The traffic 
was put a stop to by Governor Darting,* on a representation from the Rev. 
Mr. Marsden, that the mantcr of a vessel hml set one trilie upon another, 
and supplied them with arms and ammunition ; rn the course of wlircli con¬ 
flict, Captain Jack purchased thirteen chiefs’ hcacln, and bringing them 
book to the Bay of Inlands, emptied them out of a sack in the presence of 
tlieir relationsThis was too much for even cannibal.s to tolerate, and the 
New Zealanders attempted to get possession of his vessel, and put the 
lawn of their country into ezeculion.” Mr. Yate mentions an instance of 
a captain going three hundred miles from the Bay of Islands lo entice 
twenty-five sons of chiefs on board his vessel, and delivering them to the 
Bay of Islanders, with whom tliey were at war, merely to gain the favour 
of the latter and to obtain supplies for his vessel. Mr. Vote once look from 
(he itand of a chief a packet of corrosive sublimate* which a lapiain hod 


* See thi onter. At- /•vm. *ok *i. Sk iQUU. p. 7t. 
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I^vcn to the savftge in order to cnsble him to poison his enemies. The 
C'Ommittee qaote from a letter fiddressed Ity the llev. Mr. Marsden to 
Governor Darling;, the (particulars of a most horrid massacre " perpe. 
trated by the assistance of tlic Elhahetk^ a British merchant brig^ tlie 
tnastor of which was named Stewart. They arc barbarous eiioug;h to 
stagger credibility, and nflix a stain upon tlic character of British merchant' 
aeamon. The account of this dreadful aflafr, with the depositions of two of 
the seamen afnl Urn merchants of Sydney, who had been on board the 
brig (and which tallied with the Ktatement of tite New Zealanders), Gover¬ 
nor Darling sent to Lord Gcklerieli, remarking lliat *‘the sanguinary pro- 
ceedings of the savages could only be equalled by the atrocious conduct of 
Captain Stewart and his crew, who became instrumental to the massacre 
(which could not have taken place but for his agency), in order to obtain a 
supply of flax.*' A prosecution was commenced B/raiiisl this man, who 
dishonours the name of E^riton; Imt tlie seamen, who iniglit have been wit* 
nesses, were siilfered lo leave tlic country, and ** through some nticxplnrnod 
legal difficulty,'* the prosecution felt to the ground. Well might Lonl 
(lodcrinh say, It is inipossihle to read without shame and mdignntion the 
details whieh ihvw. documents disclose: the unfortunate natives of New 
Zealand, unless some divisive nicasiires of prevention arc adopted, will, 
I fcor, lie shortly added to the number of tlmsc barbarous trilws who, in 
different parts of tlio globe, have fallen a sacrilicc to their intercourse with 
civilised men, who bear and disgrace llic name of Cliristiuns.” 

'riic Conirnittec conljmie, tlirnngh several pagets of their Report, to 
ndiiucc insUiiicca* of the utter disn'gard of natural ju^^tirc, the atrocious 
crijnes, the reckless profligacy, tvhieli characterise the intercourse bctivcen 
unr traders and tlic natives of Polynesia, who, in return, arc incited to 
inflict vengeance in coiiforniity with tlmir own maxims of retaliation, and 
these deeds arc blazoned fortli to tlic world ns if tlicy were spontaneous 
acts of unprovoked cruelty. Tlie men who thus deal w*itii the islanders, 
who bihour with the mast subtle malice to undo all that tnis^^ionary labours 
and the xeul of better spirits may have effected in subduing barbarous cue- 
loms, htimniii/ing savage manners, and diffusing the seeds ot civilisation^ 
wlio encouroge the practice of Pagan vices and introduce their own—are 
the first to doehiim on (he fruitlcssncss of missionarv labours, and the imprac¬ 
ticability of civilizing savages. Their notion of the true system of ctvilisa* 
lion is disclosed in the remark of a Captain Guard, ma.stcr of a British 
barque, that a muskeUball for every New Z#calandcr, was the best mode 
of civilizing the country." 

The Committee conclude their details under tins head wiUi the following 
remark: "We have felt it our duty to advert to these glaring atrocities^ 
]icr)iet rated by British subjects, but we must repeat that nets of tins nature 
form but the least part ol' the injuries which we have inflicted on the South 
Sou islanders. The effects of our violence are as nothing compared to the 

■ of th«i» tm rceordcri td mir Jowiul. vMdi fontalM ItnwiuUc prnrrfi 0 / the (fiiafniiUr 
ilHfunTAn? to crime irhidi. lo that )Wrt of the wurM. sua4s rMOioadal mlercouTve, whkh le lauded 
ak (he harbinger nl (heioaal arta and elrtucs. 
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diffaflive cnortl evil whioli we have introduced; and many as arc the lives of 
natives knonn fo have lieen sacriUccd by the hands of Europeans, i\te sum 
of tliese id treated as bearing but a trifling proportiqp to tlie mortality occa¬ 
sioned by the demoralization of tlic ualives/* 'I'hcy follow up this dieadful 
reflection with some fuels stated by the llcv. Air. Ellis, who observes tliut 
the introduction of diseases, of ardent spirits, and of Are arms, by Euro¬ 
peans, has produced a destruction of human life in these islands which is 
truly awful. When Captain Cook visited tlic »:^andwich Islands, lie esti¬ 
mated die population at 100,000. In 1823, tlicrc was nut in the entire 
group above li>0,000. In the South Sea Ulands, Captain Cuuk estimated 
the population of Tahiti at 200,0(^0, wbieh was perhaps too high. When 
the missionaries first orrived, there were not morr than 10,(M>0, and after 
they had been there fourteen years, tlie entire jiopulation Imd lieen reduced 
by European diseases, ardent spirits, ami lire-nrms, to 0,0UU or 8,U0(h 
Since Chrisluinity Ims been iiilrodueed,^ the population hns increused one- 
fourth. The Hcv. Mr. VVilliams, n very intelligent ami observant missionary, 
makes the astounding dcchiralion, that the efl'eet of Uie intcreourHe of Euro- 
peiins in general with these |ieoph*,savag(*s and cannibnU nsUiey were before 
we visited tliem, hus been, with few exceptions, decidedly detrimental, 
butli in a moral and civil point of view." 

The last cjuartor to which the (^uuiniiitee direct their attention is South 
Afrien, and the picture hinc is more appalling than the preceding; because, 
wliilsl wc see the u|icration of similar causes in tyranni/.ing ovrraiul oppres¬ 
sing uncivil i'/.ed people, wc have in addition tlio revolting speotucle of large 
clasHCs, including men of cultivated unnds and othenvise humone cliurae- 
ter, ollicers of the Hritish army, and Christian iinv%ionarics, stmicling forth 
us the a|)o]ogi.sLs of such tyranny, and oppression, lahouring to blucken the 
African native cliaraeter, anS (o bring odium u|mn its ndvoeates. (.'omnion 
charily induces us to believe that llm jiersons to whom wc refer are sinecure 
in the opinions they avow, and we rannol detect in the most respectable 
any motive for countenancing a course of action w hich I hey know to he 
unjust; we can, Umrcforc, only solve tiic problem, why Uicy should be 
unconsciously the apologists of injustice and cruelty, by rcfiTcncc to Unit 
obliquity of judgment tvhich is too frequent wlierc the mind becomes ramiliar 
with the striking contrast between civilized and barborous people, in pow er, 
intellect, and manners. The conclusion is always ready to obtrude itNvIf, 
that savages arc of a different nature from the human race; that their 
mental perceptions partake of brute instinct, and that they must be dealt 
with not as men, but ns Leasts. Well does the WTitrr recollect, though more 
than thirty years ago, during ilie dcliates on the Slave-Trade .\bolitioii Uill, 
in the House of Commons, a gentleaian conversant w*ith Ute negro churac- 
ter, gravely justify the use of the cart-whip, in tlie management of slaves on a 
plantation, by analogy with its applicalioo Ui horses in tliis country-^nd 
well does lie recollect Mr. Sheridan's indignant and iuiposHioued rebuke. 

The Keportt in this part, prexeiita a sketch of some of the trll^es that 
have held possessioa of South Africa. The Eurnpenn colony in that 
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country was, in the beginifing of the last ceMryi cohihed to within a 
miles of Cape To\vn. It now includes more a<|twre miles tlian ore to be 
found in the whole Uiylcd Kingdom; and, wito'regani to the nati^'es of 
great part of this immense region, it is staled, tliut ** any traveller, who may 
Imve visited ilic interior of this colony Kltlc more t)iao twenty yeais ago, 
may now stand on ilte heights of Albany, or in the midst of a district of 
12,000 square miles, on the north side of Uraaf lleinet, and ask the ques* 
tiou: where nre the aboriginal inhabitants of this district which I snw here 
on my former visit to this countr) ? witlmut any one being able to inform 
him where he is to h>ok for them t<i find tliem/' 

'J'he abungines of iJiis country may be classed under two distinct races— 
Hottentols and CaflVes. The /irst ore subdivided into ‘‘tame ’* or coloniai 
Hottentots, and wild Hottentots, Bushuien« or Uosjesmen. I'he appclla- 
tion ^^Caffres ** is generally used to designate tJie three contiguous tribes of 
Ainakosa, Atnateinboe (or Tamliookiea), anil Amapoiida (or Mumboo« 
kies): the Amakosns cuniprehend the tril)e who inhabit the country between 
the Kei and Keiskamnia, and he nearest to the colony along the chain of 
mountains stretching from the sources of tiie Kat river to the sea. When the 
Cape was discovered by tlic Portuguese, llic iiottontotH were numerous, 
nml rich in cattle; and it was observed of them, that they kept the law 
of notions belter than most civilized ])eoplo/' Tlic Dutch formed their first 
settlement in ami their gommit*, Van Ricbeck, in his journal, 

shows pretty clcailyIhe true buccaneering spirit. lie spenks of the tliouMnndK 
of fine cattle Udonging to the I lotlentots; of the ease with which the Ontefi 
might have taken ten timusand head from tlicni; adding, that it could be 
done at any time, *^and even more conveniently, [because they will have 
greater confidence in us: with 1^ men, ton thousand or rlevun* thousand 
head of black cattle might be obtained without danger of losing one man ; 
and many suvages might bo taken witliuut reisistance, in order to be vent as 
slaves to India, os they still always cooie to us unarmed.*' 

Under tliesc ominous circumstances did tlie intercourse between the 
Europeans and ^outii Africans commence. The wealth of the latter wan 
their only crime; the confidence they reposed in the foroicr olTcrcd the 
means of oppressing tlfcm. Tlic system of oppression thus begun,*' says 
the lleport, never slackened til] tlie HoUentot nation were out off, and the 
small remnant left were reduced to abject liondage." ^yhon the English 
took possession of the Capo, they found tliem the actual, though not the 
nominal, slaye.s of the boors, and as such we suffered the boors to retain 
tlicm. Every obstacle cootinued to be opposed to thvir civil or moral ad* 
vanceincnt, and as late as 1828, in the law passed by General Bourke for 
their relief, it is slated, that doubU existed as to the competency of the 
Hottentots (the original possoMws of the whole soil) to parehase or possess 
land in tlie colony. By the Riiih ordinance, their freedom was declared, 
and their civil rights WTie recognised; it rescued this ** free people*' from 
a state of utter derradotioD, to w hich eveb (Colonel Wade, a hostile witness, 
says)" the state of the slaves was a Uiouaand times preferable in every poiat 
of view.*' 
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The Bashmeni who dMclaificd the boAdinen-like condition of the sulju- 
f^ted Hottentots, end who chose rather to obtain a {trccnrious subsistence 
in tlie fields or forests, carried on a predatory warfare against the nppresttora 
of their race, ** and in return were liuntnl down like wild beasts.*’ Captain 
Stookenatrom states that, as the white colonists encroached more and more 
on the lands of the natives, the deeds of revenge on both sides became 
more desperate and bloody, until the eatcrniination of the enemy ap* 
peared even to the government the only safe alternative, at Icobt it became 
its avowed object, as the encouragement given to the hostile expeditions, 
the rewards of the successful commanders of the some, ami many docu* 
ments still extant, clearly demonstrate.’* The contc^it being so unequal, 
the colonial limits rapidly widened; whilst tlic thinness of the white popu^ 
lation tempted and rewarded incursions upon them. In 1774, ** iiii order 
was issued for the cxlir|iatron of the w*bo1^ of the Buslunrn, and three com¬ 
mandos (a term witli which our readers must be familiar), or military expe¬ 
ditions, were sent out to execute it. ** Tl>c massaorc at tins time wns hor¬ 
rible;" and Mr. Harrow records that, ** it came to be considered a incri« 
torious act toslioot a nushnmn.*’ Twenty years later, nt was the practice 
every year for large commandos, consisting of or 3i)t) armed boors, to 
be sent against Uie,Bushmen, many hundred of whom were killed, mostly 
women and children.* These commandos were authorised in nUo, by 
liOrd Macartney. 

Colonel Collins, speaking of the Bushmen of the north-eastern frontier, 
ill 1809, whom he descriltes os people not inferior in natural endow¬ 
ments to any upon the faco of tlie glolic,’' slates, thut n man, who whr 
represented as an estimable character," declared to him tlmt, within six 
years, parties under his orders had cither killed or taken *i,2n0 of these un¬ 
fortunate creatures; and another said he had assisted in the destruction 
of 2,7U(). When the government, instead of meditating the total ex¬ 
tinction of the race, enjoined fin I83/i) a milder system, the Bushmen be¬ 
came the w illing herdsmen of the boors, and ** wherever Uicy are well treated, 
they are described to have made faitliful servants.*' But the chnnge of 
policy seems to have come too late; for not only is the country almost 
cleared of the Bushmen, but Um boors cannot wholly alter thei^views, und 
buy or kidnap tlieir children, turning ilie parents off the lands. Dr. Philip 
says he spent, in 1832, seventeen days in the country between the Snewber- 
gen and Orange river (comiwchcnding 40,000square miles); travelling over 
it in different directions'; he found that the Bushmen had been expelled, ex¬ 
cept those in the service of the boors. ** In the whole of oiy journey,** he 
says, ** I met with two men and one woman only of the free inhabitanis, 
who had escaped the effecla of the commando system, and they were travel¬ 
ling by night, and concealing themselves by day, to escape being shot like 
wild beasts.*’ 

* Mr. Msyiitar, mho itatad ibm ftctt to tho CmnlMom ot liwiuiry, Addii Ui»t innou trio younf 
tntmotnmu UoBdttMB td dit IWnca, had tMt Mm diih«d OAt Aftkcift Che rorU, " tn !•«« 
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Ono rorm of oppression praotised hj the boors is the intritnon of Ulcir 
fiooks and herds into the Hottentot eonntry. The Griquas have been sab* 
ject to this visitation. In 1834« there were said to be 1,500 boors on the 
other side of the Orange, river, mostly in the Oriqua country, with at least 
1,500,000 sheep, cattle, and horses, destroying their postures, and, in many 
insUinocs, ilicir oom*helds. The evil has been increasing foryears; and when 
tlie Griquos remonstrate, they arc threatened with the loss of their country 
itself. Yet the Griqaas, less warlike than the Caffres, have not expelled 
the intruders, as tlicy would have been justified in doing, by violence. ** It 
is a cruel robbery, followed by starvation and death in its most appalling 
shapes; yet those men complain timt cattle arc occasionally stolen from 
them by the natives beyond the Imundary.** The indifference of the govern* 
ment to tliesG acta of injustice is attributnl to inability to prevent them. An 
officer in the Kat river settlement was told tliat tlie boon were daily pass¬ 
ing tlie boundary to intrude into the native territory: liis answer was, ** I 
know that, but 1 cannot stop them; and besides, if they were to stop on 
their places, their calllc end all would perish for want of grass.*' What 
would be thought of such a pica urged by a native trilie ? The state of the 
colonial law allowed an impunity to crime in the ultra^colonral territory by 
boors and wandering traders; for si wns not till August 1836 tliat offences 
committal beyond the colonial boundary were cognisable and punishable 
by our courts of justice* 

Tlic report then takes a retrospective view of our relations with the Caf* 
fre race, a people superior, perhaps, to the Hottentots in valour and intellr- 
genco* 

The Gamtoos river hod been for a considerable period, under the Dateli 
government, considered the limit of the colony. Previous to our occu* 
pation of tJ» Capo, in 1780, the Datoh governor, Van Plattenbuif, fixed 
upon (he Great Fish River aa the utmost prospective limit of the colony 
on the eastern frontier; the Caffres being still left In possession of the eoun* 
try* In 171IB, Xiord Macartney recognised this boundary, striotly forbid* 
ding the colonists to pass it The reason assigned in his proclamatioD was, 
that in consequence of do exact limits having been fixed between the co* 
lony and the Caffre and Hotteotot countries, the colonists in the more dis¬ 
tant parts have united in injuring the peaceful possessors of those ooun- 
tric8,aiid, under jirctcnce of bartering caUle'wilb tliem, reduce the wretched 
natives to misery and want, which at length compels Uicm to the cruel ne* 
ocssity of having recourse to robbing, and various other irregularities, in 
order to support life.*' The Committee remark the uniformity of conclu¬ 
sion which is drawn to the prejudice of Uie poor natives from opposite pre¬ 
mises. In this proclamation, their lands arc pronounced forfeited, because 
we have been tlie oppressors, and by seizing their property have reduced 
them to become plunderers to avert starvation. At other times, lands are 
wrested from the aboriginal tribes, because they make inroads upon us, and 
arc troublesome neighbours. So convenient is the logic by which interest 
justifies oppression. 
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Up to 161], the Cai&rt mre ia possesnoD of tiic whole of Albany; iu 
t(i«t year tltcy were expelled by a large foroe, at a great eacrirtcc of life OQ 
both aides: the Comoiissioocn of Inquiry notice the expense of tills war as 
a great evil. It had other results; first, a suecessihn of new wars, not 
leas expensive and still more sanguinary ; second, the Iohb of thousandn of 
good labourers to the coloniata (attested by adverse witnesses) ; third, the 
cheeking of civilisation and trade for twelve yean. 

The commando system still contioued; Uiat is, armed assemblages, 
sometimes under the direction of no higher functionary than a provisional 
field'Comet, an inhabitant of the lowest class, were allowed to enter the 
Cafl're territory in search of cattle alleged to have been stolen, and make 
reprisals on tlie first kraal they came to; so tliat, in nine cases out of ten, 
tlie innocent were punished for the guilty. In )6)3, a commando, under 
Col. Brereton, took thirty thousand head of cattle from the ColfrcK. In 
1833, 8ir Lowry Cole empowered any field*cornct, or deputy iield'Cornet 
(persons often connected witli the boorl), to whom a boor may complain 
that he bad lost cattle, to send a party to recover it. I'he rre<]ucney of these 
retaliatory expeditions was so great, that one of the vvilncKses (a military 
ofliccr) states that lie has known tlic junior clficcrs of his corps be out four 
times in ilie week on patrol parties, a sort of commando. Hiis system of 
taking Caffre cattle is considered by Capt. Stookciistrom, the late commis¬ 
si oucr of tlie frontier, and now Licutcnimt-govemor, to liavc l>ccu the great 
source of misroiiune, because vciy siddom i\w real {M^rpetrntors can be 
found. 'I'he patrol is at the mercy of the farmer; ** on coming up to the 
first CaSrc kraal, the Caffre, knowing Uie purpose for uJucIi the [latrol 
oozDCS, immediately drives his cattle out of sight; we then use force, and 
collect those cattle, and take tJic number said to Iw stolen, or more; this 
the Caffres naturally, and, as it always appeared to me, justly, resist; 
they have noUiing else to live on, and if tlie cows be taken away, the 
calves perish, and it is a miserable condition in which the Caffre women 
and children, and the whole party, are left; that resistance is construed into 
boetility, and it is almost impossible tlicn to prevent innocent Moodslied." 
This gentleman adds, that the CalTres told lum, tliat for every cow takci> 
from their country, we made a tiiicf; and he oUributos to this seizure of 
Caffre cattle the disturbances and the backward state of improvement on 
the frontier. ** It is in vain to aUempt to civilize and Christianize, if 
people have nothing to eat.’* In putting a stop to the commando systom, 
Mr. Secretary Stanley declared there were reasons authorizing the pru- 
aumption that these commandos have been marked with acts of atrocious 
cruelty/' 

In 1817, we entered into a treaty with Goika, an Amakosa chief of 
importance: for we have no repugnance to entering into tocatics will) ihcKo 
native chiefs, and regarding them as independent princes, when it suits our 
convenience to do no. T'Slambie, another chief, soon after quarrelled 
with Gaika, and it suited our convcoieocc to take part witli (roika (though 
we bad no business to interfere in the quarrel), uod defeated his cnctuici. 
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Bcqulrtnit k. UnpNp iw d for the r«r 3 r chniog lo dtt y to wbldi t tai Im 
to foftunfttely introduced et MeUcct, the eontrect 4 rfbrdid to tlatmA I 
had found nt pbcei whm i fretcer degree of redeeiiMBt might bm been 
expected* wu perciealtriy gntKying, la eome of the eecdenieote hi Dnteh 
Indie* At melc end femele portieo of the eofnmunrtj do not jotn in eeceel 
emneemenU* except upon lorae rare occeuone* eueh ee e ball* or other femel 
enterteinment* the gentletnen utually spending thmr eresnngs at e chib, or 
other public institution, while the ladiee amuse tberaielfes et home as weU 
they are able'^tyeiein which is productive of evil to both parties, since each 
must be equally indebted to the other for that moral and mental iroprovefneot, 
which it Is difficult, nay almost iinposeible, for either to acquire alone* To so 
great a degree la thia impolitic alienation carried, that even at the theatre, in 
eome places, the men and women dt in different parts of the bouse; the 
result is what may be expected*->tha former being profligate and very fro* 
qoently coarse in their manners, while the latter nnk Into a atate of mental 
degradation, and become foolish, Injudicious mothers, and tyrannical mistreeece 
of families, ilow different was the aspect of things at Malacca I here were to 
be found intelligent women, whoec male reletives, anxious to procure for them 
all the advantages which could be obtdned In the remote part of the world, 
whither their deatiny had conducted them, hed received the best educatbn 
this region could efford. Their accomplishments might not perhaps be upon a 
par with those which in the present highly cultivated state of the female mind 
astonish us in the etpitali of Prance and England, but they were auffieieot to 
render them most agreeable end intellectual companions, and to show tbat 
the most bad been roado of every thing within their reach. The drees, amuso* 
mcnis, and mode of thinking of the ladiee of Malacca, are all Eun^an | and 
thero was nothing save the foreign air of the house, and the appearance of the 
attendants, to remind me that 2 was within the tropics, dometticetod in an 
obecure spot, In a part of the world which rerely eogages the altentioo of per* 
sons, however well Informed. 

The Indian Archipelago, associated as it has been with the recollectione of 
Dutch conquest and enterprize, has faded from the mind, as the colonial im* 
portance of Holland has declined; and excepting to those merchants whose 
commercial speculations have been directed towards it, has exdted a very slight 
degree of interest in modem times. It afforded, perhaps, a momentary attrac* 
tion to the general reader, upon the publication of the works of Sir Stamford 
Raffles and others, but not being luffidently followed up to render the impres* 
mon permanent, people, for the most part, are quite content with At modicum 
of information they have acquired, and care little or nothing (or one of the 
moatbeantiful and fertile portions of the known world. To a residaot, tbevery 
confined nature of the society st Malacca must be a disadvantage, since it le 
not alwsys possible to zuaintain the good understanding which subsisted 
between the members composing it at the period of my viut, and whan any 
thing akin to animosity br^s out in a narrow circle, there must be an end to 
sodftl iot^course of every kind. Tlie project, however, of building a ateMMf, 
to run as a packet between Peosng and Singapore, touching at Malacca, will 
do DUieh towards the improvement of society in all these placet, supplyiiy 
topies of eon variation, and directing the aiteniion of the persons interested in 
Che scheme to. the products of the neighbouriog countries likely to hdhtaA h. 
Thus, in consequence of the great expense attendant upon ibd porchMo of 
oonls in At straits, it wu proposed to resort to Borneo for the pnipeee.ef 
procuring this nectseary adjunct to steatMarigation | coal-mbei bafiB| been 
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p tnin tti /rn kltad mtMn tn wj d^Mce from ibe^m*. 
Tfcot JMOTmr yfodU^ be.found iweful io conveying opium io 8ttmliiii».and the 
ewMbeel :nf tbepeoifiMlit ot thoM •eeftoos io which the voyage couLii not be 
pmAraerf by tbe tmali open boau U9u^ly employed to tbij trade. Puttiug» 
hoveveTf aoy exteoKive commercial adventures out of the qiication, tlie eata« 
bUmantof a rapid means of communication between the aettlementa of the 
sMiU, for the convey ante of the court on circuit, and of letters, goods, and 
passangert, cannot fiJl to be productive of the greatest advantage, in Malacca, 
where the dull monotony of life is only broken in upon by the occasional visit 
of aoDie petaiDg ship, like that in which 1 waa a passenger, the arrival of |)artica 
fhm Che neighbouring settlements, and the more ready transmission of news 
fiom those larger and gayer places, would give an impulse to society, wliicbi 
notwithstanding the easy footing on which it is pUcod, is at present wanting. 
Dunng my brief aojourn, I saw notliing Utf the agreeable portion of the pic- 
ture; but, though fascinated for the moment by the charms and graces which met 
my view^ihe natural beauty of the scene, its valuable products, and the capa¬ 
bilities of turning them to the best acc(Hint,«-an active spirit, 1 believe, u|>oq 
reflection, would not be satisfied to wear out its coergies in this fuiry scene. 

At day-break, the voice of my friend aroused me from a pleasant slumber, 
with the intelligence that the vcmcI was under weigh* The wind, he said, waa 
fair, and he hoped before night to be many miles from Malacca. An unflnishod 
sleep, and the remenibraoce of the happiness enjoyed on the preceding day, 
prevented me from sympathizing in this hope. I had not tasted so much real 
grwtiflcatJOD for many years, and [ would gladly have remained a short time 
longer io the indulgence of tastes and feelings which had seldom Iwen elicited 
beibre, I consoled myself, os well as 1 could, by reflecting thot the lunger I 
romahied, the less willing 1 might be to depart, and that l>eing called upon to 
carve out my own fortunes in the world, I roust not yield to the first tempta¬ 
tion that fell ia my,way. Frequently, however, during my Bubsequent wander* 
ingi, have my thoughts recurred witli feelings half ideaaurable, half painful, tci 
the happy day that I spent in this land of genuine hospitality. 


INDIAN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


The infinite variety in the metrology of India is a great evil, demanding, 
perhaps, a more prompt remedy than that which arises from tlic difFerence of 
laws, whilst a uniformity of weights and measures might be more easily devised, 
if not introduced, than a general co<le* A writer in the Madras Journal of 
LSUra^Tt for January suggests that, as the newly-coincd rupee is a measure 
of length and weight certified by Governments as it is easily applicable and 
eoniWintly at hand, it might be made the universal standard. Its diameter is 
oh^tentb of a foot* In lieu of miking the relation of measures to weights 
dtii)^B on^pAfify (rice in the husk], lie would have it depend on v^ter. He 
adds! ^ Coins might be made vehicles of useful information. Their relations 
i^oM'aiidther, and char weight and measurement, might all be scamped btf' 
tllM,1nmad of the gratuitous *ose rapee,* and roopacc^ 1 do not sei^ 
why digits and alphabet might not be inscribed on the reverse ojT 

t^ And silver coin, &e. The moralist would be pleased to ice knqw^- 

Ithus go together.” 

'Wrff;.;&kr4.N:S.V'ot.24.No.94. 8 ‘ 
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DR. LANG’S ‘‘ ACCOUNT OF NEW SOUTH WALES.-* 

OuH AustraliiHian cclonlra have now attained {^uch a deface of importanoe 
in Uiomaelvce, and am a^tabluhtD^ so many links of eonnexk»n with llte 
mother*ooiintr)% tlwl they t>egin to posscm a sufficient amount of interest to 
atWaot renders to works desoriptive of diecD,—of the physical nature and 
capabiliticR of the country, which loudly invites emigration thither, and of 
the infollectuni and moral character of the colonial community* Wi; 
devoted a few pn^es in our Au(;ns( Journal to this subject, nliicily with refe¬ 
rence to the efleeOi pmdui'cd, by the principles which have been applioil to 
the (^rornment of tl>e colony, on iU morals; the work l)cforc us nffordK uk 
another opportunity of rciiewing iU condition and prospects under other 
aspects. 

Dr. Lanj; has defimsl tlm object of his work: hrsl, to show tlie history, 
U'ndency, and Morkiug of iln^ transportation system, as it regards tliu 
Australian colonies; second, to exhibit tlie present sta^c of New Snnlh 
WaloH in parlieular; thiril, t<i promote tlie emigration of reputable fnmi- 
lies, by {Kiinting mii the line of pediey wlircli slmuhl l>c pursued in order to 
secure tljc welfare of die colony. We think it will be convenient to our 
readers to have nl once the opinions of I>r* Lang^a gentleman who has 
been some years naturalixcd in New Noutli Wales, and wim has enjoyed 
many facilities for observation tliere—on these points distinctly stated. 

On the subject of transportation, Dr. Lung admits that Uic system, oa it 
has hitherto been administrrni in New South Wales, hns in a great *niea- 
snre proved a failure; but Iw maintuins that the failure has not arisen from 
any thing inherent in the transportation system iUclf, but has rather been 
the necessary result of n vicious slate of things in the AuHtralian colonics: 
of all a]>cctes of punishment, lie h persuaded, under a proper system of 
management, transportation would lie found to combine, in the highest 
degree, nil the requisites which Archbishop Whatcly includes in bis idea of 
secondary punishment, in being huiuaae, correedve, cheap, and formid- 

nblr.t 

Of the present state of New South Wales, under Governor Bourke, in 
comparison with by-gone tiroes and preceding administrations, he speaks in 
very favourable terms. He professes to Itelong to neither of the polidcal 
parties which divide the colony, and he entertains no fears for iU general 
welfare advancement, whether the Patriotic Association—a sort of 
colonial Rag-fair, attended by all the blustering attomies of the colony *'— 
or the petitioners for a mere extension of the colonial council, should 
succeed with the Home Government His own opinion, on the subject 
of political administration, is that, as the colony is evidently in a state of 
rapid transition, and the fwoportion of t)ie free emigrants fast increasing, 

• An lilitorM «fid SUtbUoil Aemni of ir«» South WaJet. both u s Vtv\ SrttkmcDt miS « i 
arKWt Colony^ By John DtmHOsn Lamo. t).0.* Solnr RtolAO of tht heott Church. nU rrlMlpiU 
or tlM AuttTAlianColliflo. Sydnej. NowSoulh WaIm. Sd Kdtu Two Voh. IS37* Vatpr. 

t On this su1^)«rt| Dr. I.nx hw nrenOy developed hit vim to n vork •poctilly dwoicd llwr«to» 
enUUed ** TinmporUUon tad CoIocUuU«ul'' 
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and as the whol^ aspect nnd character of iU society consequently be, 
iu all likelihood, completely changed, and the influence of the emancipists 
ncatroliKcd, within a limited period, it would be much better to refrain 
from establishing a permanent form of legidative government, suoh as a 
House of Assembly, for the present; and to extend and increase the powers 
of the Council, for which iie is an advocate, as a temporary measure. 

On the last head, he is of opinion that, by carrying out the importont 
principle adopted by his late Major's Government, in regard to tlie 
allenatiun of Crown land in the Australian colonies (by which the lands arc 
'Sold and the purchase-money applied to the cnoouragemcni of immigra¬ 
tion), and by cheeking tlie demoraliiLiDg system of cnugralion from llic 
motlier-country, which saoriticed the intercsU of tlie colony ** to Hubserve 
the private interests of an unprincipled London jollier, in the matter of 
female emigratiun/* Great Britain will be enallcil to pursue a course the 
most proKtahlc to herself aiul her colonics, and tJic iiiosl interesting to tlic 
genuine philanthropist." 

Having thus given a brief summary of ttic results at which Dr. Lang 
has arrived, we shall hastily glance at some of ll>c contents of his work. 

The initial ohaiitfin are devoted to a history of the dincovery of New 
Holland, of its setUement, and of the policy adopted by the succesnivc 
governors, of whose administrations he has given an interesting, and, gene¬ 
rally speaking, impartial review. 

Soon alter the discovery of the vast territory of New Holland, the 
British I^egislnture, in consequence of the crowded state of tlie gaols, 
determined to found a ]>cnal settlcnient on its coast, in order to rid the 
mother-country of tlic intolerable nuisance arising from the duily increasing 
ciccumulation of eritninals;" to affonl a suitable place for their safe custody, 
punishrnent, and ultimate reformation; and to form o British colony out of 
the reclaimed criminals, in addition to tlm families of free cmigranK 'i'hrs 
selieme ])t. Lang justly characterises os **lhc most intcrcHting and the 
fioblcHt experiment that had ever been made on the moral ea|ialjilities of 
man and wc have no doubt that, had it commenced at the present day, 
and licen carried on upon the principles which experience end mure 
enlightened views have suggested for tlic treatment of eriminals, it would 
have succeeded. 

The first Governor of the colony, which was formed in 17B7, by the 
importation of 600 male and 2^ female convicts, was Captain Arthur 
Phillip, of the Royal Navy. The difBculties which this geniloman had to 
encounter, in tlie formation of such a colony, some of which hud not been 
foreseen or had not been provided against, were met with much flriiincKH 
and judgment on his part. |Ie endeavoured with zeal, perseveranor, and 
benevolence, to conciliate the aborigines of the soil on which we tim dis¬ 
charged the depraved dregs of our population. But the aggressions of the 
convicts, and the natural resentment of tlic blacks, formed an excuse for 
expeditions against the latter ; ** and many of them," says Dr. Lang, ** I 
believe, often with but little necessity, feU before lJ>c bullets of the mili- 
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tary. I'liero Ik i)l 9 ck Mood^ at th\B taoment, on th^ hand^ ^f iikivuliwli in 
rc'pute in colony of Netr South Wales of which nil the wat^n.of 
New Holland would be iusulScieDt to wash out tlie deep and indelible 
stains/' Oovemor Phillip took tbe }>cst steps he could, by means of 
reword and encouragement, to repress immorality, and to induce the 
immigration of free settlers, "without whiob," be told the Oovcrnntent at 
home, " the country cannot be cultivated to advantogeand several fami* 
lies were ueconlingly sent, at the public expense, in )70t>. Of the lint 
four granU of lond to private individuab in Uie colony (in 1791), three, 
uomprihing 260 aorcH, were made to free persons and one of thirty acres 
to an emancipated oonvicU The pru|>orlion of graoU to the latter class 
was suhncquently increased; but tlic precautions which the Governor look 
evinee, as Dr. Iiang remarks, judgment in odapting the means at his cum* 
iiiaiid to the end wliich the Lcgidatuie hud in view. 

Alter admininteriiig the ulTairs of tbe infant colony for five years, Cuptuin 
Phillip was miccreded by Captain Hunter, U.N. This gentlemmi did not 
arrive till ]79«7, Uic colony being governed during the three years ensuing 
aflor Captain Phillip s (le]mrturc, by tltc uoninmnding officer of tbe New 
South Wales ('orps, Uie rul|mlle dcaliiigs of Ihc officers of which corjM in 
the colony, their being allowed to retail spiriU, tlicir dissolute huliU, and 
their rendering titc resources of the Government indirectly Kubscn'icnt to 
their own private interests, Dr. l^angsays, "entailed ten thousand Korrovvs*' 
on it. Ouvornor Hunter was a man of sound judgment, uncxecptionnble 
principles, and worm licnnvuicncc; but he was eounterneted by the officers 
of the corps; though ogricullure made cunsidcraUc pmgress during lus 
administration, and Uic prospecU of tlic colony c>unseqiiently improved. 

The third Governor (IHUtl) was Captain King, U.N., who, with 
Captain Hunter, had aceompanictl Governor Phillip to the culony, in the 
^iinuSn 1 Ic had the rough manners ond uncourtcous l)earing of a sea* 
man; and llmugh anxious to prouiob; tlic welfare uf all ranks, being irri¬ 
table and irascible when tliwartcd in his measures, he Icf^ things to take 
their course, which, in such a place, must needs be a bad one. " He had 
evidently formed but a low idea of the capabilities of the colony, and as he 
found that * he could not make farmers of pick-pockeU,' to use his own 
expression, he thouglit it unnecessary to expend further labour in the fruit¬ 
less cx|>eriment/' He became embroiled wiUi the New South Woles 
Corps, whose inAuence in the colony and at home neotraiized his own, and, 
as a counterpoise, lie brought forward tbe emancipated convicts, to whom 
he granted licenses for the sale of spirits. A general dissolution of morals 
and relaxation of penal discipline followed; marriage was disregarded; 
the civil power ^vas inert; virtuous industry was depressed; end bands of 
runaw'ay convicts traversed the country, committing fearful atrocities. He 
was succeeded in 1806 by another officer of Uie navy, Captain Bligb, of 
tlic liOUHi^. 

Tlie first measure of this gentleman, in obedience to orders from hoalo, 
was (lid abolition uf tlic monopolies enjoyed by the New 8oath Woles 
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■^Corp^' «^pectaitydf the sale of spirits, the barter of wlitoh Article now 

'^edopted all olMes, in lieo of currency: labour and the necessaries of 
life were paid Ibr in ardent spirits. TIte profits derived by the oRlcers of 
'the corps frotn the ^neral traffic in this article were enormous, and the 
prospect of losing Uiem was intolerable. This proToration, and the unpo¬ 
pularity of the Governor amongst the wealthier colonists, in consetiuence of 
Ins p[litanthropic measures to provide against the exaction from tlic poorer 
of high profits, in times of scarcity, prepared a mine, which exploded 
through an injudicious act of incivility toiverdn Mr. John Macarthur, a 
' merchant, but formerly captain and paymaster in the New South Wales 
Coqis. The commander of the Corps (Major Johnston) took the extreme 
mcAHurc* of arresting Uic Governor and asKumitig the (Sovernmciit, for 
which act of mutiny lie was subae<{ucf^ly brought to a court-martial in 
Knghiml and cashiered. 

'rhu admiuistration of Governor Hligh w as too short to admit of iU being 
fairly appreciabMl. lie was pfuwionnlc, and extremely irosciblc; hut Dr. 
Lung considers that he lind no other end in view than llie dispensation of 
impartial jusHce, and the general welfut: of the colony. lie was followed 
by Lieut.-colonel Macquarie, under whose government, from 1800 to 
1^1, very matevial changes took place in New Soutli Wales. Some 
regard thm era as the ivmmcncement of the prosperity of the colony; but 
Dr. l>ang qualifies this eulogium. The New South WaIch Corps was now 
ordercil home, and rejilaeed hy the 73d Foot, Uic Governor's own regi¬ 
ment. Under great odvnnUigcs, Governor Macquane had the remodelling 
of the whole political nnd moral frame-work of the colony uomplctely in 
his power; with a eom|mralivc1y unlimited command of British money and 
convict labour, he had tlic experience of twenty years to guide liim in tlieir 
opplioation; but, according to Dr. Lnng, lie did not avail himself judiciously 
of his position. Mis exertions to form roads and open lines of coinniuoica- 
tion between the dilTercnt settlements in the colony, he admits, arc above 
all praise." * Mis great achievement in tills way is the road across the Blue 
Mountains to Bathurst, miles from fSydney, which opened an exten¬ 
sive tract of pasture-land. Building, however, was carried to excess—it 
was a mania with this Governor. The number of publio buildings erected 
by him, some of very questionable utility, is prodigious. Commissioner 
Bigge remarks, that it was Governor Macquarie's misfortune (o misdake 
the improvement and embellishment of towns for proofs of the solid prospe¬ 
rity of the colonists." This outlay of money and convict labour, instead 
of benefiting the colony, tended to demoralize it, by interfering with agri¬ 
cultural improvemeRt, and by congregating the emancipated convicts in tlie 
towns. Conoentration, in such a population as that of New South Wales, 
is a sure meaoe of demoralization; and the lavish expenditure of the 
Gevereor, leading to this conoentration, nentralized his judicious scheme 
for raising an agricultural population from the class of emancipated con- 
viola ^Mt iaa notorious fact," says Dr. Lang, *^that by far the greater 

* OtttbssOibJaautfT ta« t«catMliMiTmnrorUitfouo4iof of thveokny. 
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number of Governor Macquarie’s granta of tlui kind were new iake% 
posMsaion of ity tbe grantcen^ but were sold immediately, and generally fur 
rum/' Tbe Governor, moreover, pufllied bis Bcheme of elevating llie 
emancipated class to excess; be BuSeretl bis own rule, limiting the aliena* 
tion of grants to this class, to be violated; lie neither encouraged nor coun*^ 
tenanced tbe free emigrant settlers; and practically, liie maxim was, that it 
was a country for tlie rerormation of convicts, and free people had no right 
to come to it He appointed an emancipist a magistrate, and it is imputed 
to him, that he declared tlwrc were oidy two classes in tlie colony—those 
who had been convicted, and those who ought to be. Tlw advancement of 
the emancipists was, conser|uently, made without reference to good charac¬ 
ter, and llic lavish manner in which tickets of leave, and even emancipa¬ 
tion, were granted, and tlic oagcracss to ** bring foiw anl ” tl>c emancipists 
—an object atjKlractcdly good, but injudiciously purHUCil—tended to dote- 
rioratc the society, to robe o<lditionai barriers between the two clasAes of 
colonists, and to convert trans|H)rtation into a desirable boon, instead of a 
punishment. These errors were of tlie uiidcrxtnnding, not the heart, 
(juvemor Macquarie was a man of energy, which suiuetimeH gave liis 
incaHurcK the cliarautcr of despotic; hut he undoubtedly communicated an 
impulHC to tiic advancement of the colony. 

Major-gcucral Sir Thomas Brisbane was tlie nextgovernor (1821), and 
l)€ing member of an ancient family, udKingumlicd military ollivor, and a 
man of science, his ap|H>intmoni was hailed as an omen of the rapid pro¬ 
gress of New South Wales under his rule. Dr. Dang, who speaks from 
hm own observations (having arrived in tlic colony in the year 1823), 
and with a presumed liiaa in favour of a cnunlry'nmn, describes him as 
a man, with the very hast intentions, devoid of energy of mind ond the 
decision of chiirocter necensary to cany tliosc good intentions into effect. 
His disinclination for business threw the Government into tlic hands of 
irrcsjwnsible inferiors, sntnc of wIioqi were as remarkable for want of inte¬ 
grity as for incapacily; and the consequence was tliat, while liic advance¬ 
ment of the colony was but indifferently stuilied, arbitrary &et» of injustice 
and oppression were perpetrated rn the (Governor’s name, a despicable 
system of espionage prevailing, under which no honest man was safe. The 
capobililies of the country, however, having been developed and made 
known under the vigorous Macquarie administration, a tide of emigration 
continuecl to flow towards tlie Austndian shores, with a steadily increasing 
velocity, during the whole period of ^ir Thomas Brisbane’s government. 
The free emigrants were generally of a iiighcr station in society; some hod 
been gentlemen faruiers, others respectable landimidcrs, in the aiolher- 
country. Settlements extended in the interior, and the oonviota were more 
bencfieially employed than they had been under tbe previous administration 
(which had exhausted this species of labour in useless building), by being 
distributed amongst these free settlers: so steadily did tbe demand on their 
part for convict labour inoretse, that, during tho succeeding Government, 
tl>ere were at one time applicationa for two thousand convict labourers 
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uitsstisfcd. Or* ar^efi from heooo> that the dmoourogemcnt of Iree 
by Governor Mtcqaarie wsi impolitio in t!ie extreme; that had 
this elm of aeltlors been early encouraged, the rixe and influence of the 
cmanoipiat body, a» a operate olans^o fruitful aouroe of perplexity and 
diminion—R'ould have been avoided. *riiia result haa happened in Van 
Diemen'a Land, where there has lieen a greater and earlier influx of free 
emigrants, and where, conserinently, ilic cmancipisU are never hoard of as 
a separate and influential body. 

One of the most impolitic measures of this Government was the sudden 
change of the circulating medium from sterling to n colonial ourreney^ 
which seems to have worked not onlv much dHtress, but an injustice which 
could scarcely have been foreseim. I'he debts of tlw small settlers had 
been contracted in sterling, ami tlie priea at which they sold their wiK'at to 
iiovcrnincnt l»cing fixed in ciirrcney, tlicy were imal)lc to meet the demands 
of their rapacious creditors, who seixetl and sold their farms for one-fourtli 
nf tlicir value. This was in 1K23, and Kir Huiinns was ordered home in 
}K25. interior discovery had advoiM^ed during his government, ami the 
large river, which Hows into Morcton Bay, and licars his name, is one of 
the geographical disiMiverics made in hU time. 

Sir Ralph Darling arrived at tlic dose of the year 1825. This gentle* 
man continues to be tlie object of so much party virulence, that it is some* 
wliat daring in Dr. Lang to attempt a sketch of iuH adDMiiistnitioii. Ilo 
ha.s, however, done so, and witli an appearance of temper and impnrtia* 
iity, endeavouring to do justice to Kir Ralph, in spite of ^^the ill^judgeil 
olKcioinness of his friends and the malice of his enemies.” He thus draws 
his character; 

Gencmi Darling's was by no means a mind of the first onler, hiu his tdents 
were perhaps superior to those of ihc generality of mankind. He had natiu 
rally a correct judgment, a strong sense of justice, and a keen discernment of 
propriety : neither was he destitute of (hose riualities of the heart, without 
which the higher powers of iiildlect arc ofttiuer a curse than a blessing to 
mankind. Indeed, I am fuUy persuaded, that on his arrival in New South 
Wales, General Darling was sincerely desirous of discharging the duties of his 
station with credit to hiiaself, with s^faction to his superiors, and with* 
general benefit to the colony. 

The drawbacks, in his opinion, were to be traced to the habits of his 
military education, which disposes a mind of secondary rank to exact 
implicit obedience from inferiors, and to regard a demonstration of resis* 
tanoe as rebellion. Whilst a public s]Mrit was growing op in the colony^ and 
the press began to be insolent in its criticisms, the doctrine that it was safe 
to put down disaffection by the strong arm was urged, otid, in such a 
place, with some show of justice, and all opposition was mistaken for dis¬ 
affection : these ciruumstances, together, ere sufficient to explain why the 
Government of 8rr Ralph Darling, in spile of the bcncfibi it conferred on 
the colony, should be bitterly censured. In.order to attach a party to tlw 
Qovernmcntf lucrative offices and indulgences were bestowed; lie nee 
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AroM a Ajfttem of paitiality, aad the par^ into whose hands the Governor 
virtually surrendered himself being exelusionists in everytbingi tiie 
reformers in polities, those who were prosecuted for libel, the emancipists, 
and all persons labouring under disabilities, formed a nucleus around which 
all the discontented congregated. The order introduced into his govern* 
ment, his great attention to business, the regulations he devised to correct 
abuses, especially with respect to grants of land, were merits which party 
hostility overlooked, and Governor Darling was the object of incessant 
attack whilst his authority lasted, was threatened with inipeaohment, and 
has been followed vindictively into his retirement. 

Dr. Lang treats of four remarkable epochs in the government of General 
Darling, each of which, he says, might almost conKtitute an era in the 
history of the colony—the era of** agricultural excitement, that of agriciil* 
tural depresnion, that of drought, and that of libels. The first was pro* 
cluced by the sudden impulse given to farming pursuits by the formation of 
tlw Australian Agricultural Company, w^liich forced the price of stock to 
on artificial beiglit. A three years' drotight, following what Dr. Lang 
calls the sheep and cattle mania,*' brought on the era of depression, 
which occasioned a lamentable sacrifice of pro}>rrty. I'lie era of drought 
wu the years 1827, 1828, and 1820. l*hc era commenced with 
the ofUtold talc of the piiniKhmcnt of Sudds and Thompson, two privates 
of the d7th regiment, wlio committed a felony for tJic express purpose of 
exchanging tikc situation of soldiere for tlic more preferable une of convicts, 
and whom the Governor, exercising il^e plenitude of his authority, took from 
U»e civil power, and punished in an unusual manner, by placing iron collars, 
witli projecting spikes, on tbeir necks, and chains on their legs. The 
object was a legitimate one, to deter otliers from so dangerous a course by 
severe example; but the measure was illegal as well as impolitic, and one 
of the men, Sudds, labouring at the time under an affection of the liver, 
though this was not known to General Darling, died. The opposition press, 
led by Dr. \Yardell, a colonial barrister, launched its invectives at thoGover* 
nor for tin's alleged crime, and the ilbjudgcd course pursued by the Govern* 
ment paper exasperated the opposition. From this time, the administration 
of General Darling sunk deeper and deeper into odium, and his went of 
tact and dexterity in dealing with his opponents, whom he endeavoured to 
crush by the weight of power, gave them manifest advantages over luni. 
In another twenty years, it is probable that Governor Darling's merits will 
appear more prominent, and his errors less obtrusive, iks administration bad 
great impediments to struggle with, and what he did for the colony, parti¬ 
cularly in tlie prosecution of interior discovery, in local improvements, and 
in the correction of abuses, entitles him to be considered its benefactor. 

ills Bueoessur, tlie present Governor, Sir Richard Bourke, who arrived 
in J83i, has, latterly, w*itli the aid of a Legislative Council, effected 
much good. His administration has been obaracterised by vigour and 
firmnen, but has emt been distinguislted by any peculiar quality. In moat 
of his acta, Dr. Lang says, he has been roUier passive thau active, doing 
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^l^ly lyW tip paogTMMTe admcemeot-of the •olftsy and Um iWo«f its 
anomaipuf noie^ rendared neaessary to be done. These aoU, however, 
have produced an important cfeot upon the loterests of the colonists. The 
laws passed by him have restrained the power of magistrates over convicts, 
regulated the assignment of these persons, and declared emaucipisU posses¬ 
sing certain property qualified to serve on criminal juries, a measure res¬ 
pecting which opinion is much divided. 

Such is an outline of Dr. Lang’s history of At various governments of 
New South Wales; it is, probably, in the aggregate, fair and candid. The 
reflection cannot but obUude iUelf, that, amongst the difficulties with which 
this floe colony has had to struggle, an injudioiouK selection of local rulers 
has been a grave one. A convict settlement, in<IceJ, presents notiiing to 
allure 0 man of rank, and its liarassin^ cares plant many a diorn in the 
pillow of an indolent man; yet it is not without attractions to one who 
ucsires scope for ambition of a purely patriotic character. Had tlie Homo 
Government, w hich was not embarrassed in its choice by political influenoe, 
as in filling more desirable posts, exorcised a moderate degree of discern¬ 
ment, it might have employed and rewarded suitable talents; ami, altliougl) 
the population, agriculture, and trade of tlie colony might not thereby have 
passed jU present limits, or its public or private buildings have niultiplied, 
the elements of its society might have been materially diSerent. 

l*hc only other part of his work which we think it necessary to touch 
upon, is tliat wherein he treats of the advantages which New South Wales 
holds out to emigrants. We shall let Dr. Lang speak on this point for 
binuelf: 

There are many respectable families in the motheNcountry poueuing pro¬ 
perty to the amount of ^?,000 to £byiH>0, but having no means of providing 
for tbc settlement of their children, and having nothing else to deficnd on for 
the future than the small income now derivable in Great Britun from properly 
of that amount. To such families, New South Wales presents a most eligible 
prospect for effecting a comfortable settlement. With a comparatively small 
portioQ of thdr capital, they could purchase a farm of moderate extent, partially 
improved, in one of the settled districts of the colony, where, in ail likelU 
hood, they would And respectable and agreeable society in their immediate 
neighbourhood, and be surrounded with the comforts end appliances of civilisa¬ 
tion, A farm, or small estate, of the kind 1 have just mentioned, would fur¬ 
nish a respectable family with all the necessaries and with many of the com¬ 
forts of life. If they chose to embark largely in sheep-farming or in grasing 
speculations, they coultl either purchase or rent a tract of land from the 
Oovernmant in the distant interior, where their sheep and cattle could range 
in safety under the charge of a hired overseer, at the distance of two, or even 
three hundred miles: but if they chose rather to lend out the remainder of 
their capital at interest, they could obtain at least ten per cent, with the 
utmost fedlity, oo security as good as any in England. 

Fifteen hundred pounds will in all likelihood be sufficient to land the whole 
family to the colony, aad purchase a partsally improved farm or estate, with a 
good house on it, in a settled part of tbs country, and within a moderate di^ 
lance of Sydney; oo which, without any lartlier outlay of capital, they may 
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obtun all the neceiiearie» and man^ eveti of the luxuries of life, and which will 
aifbrd, moreover, euitable and sufficient emplojmcnt for the most active miocL 
Two thousand pounds of their capital invested, at ten per cent, interest, will 
adbrd them o yearly return equal to their whole income In England, while the 
remainder, if invested judiciously in cattle or in shcep^forming, will in all 
likeUhood yield them from twenty to fifty per cent, interest. The circum* 
stances of the emigrants will, therefore, be materially changed for the better, 
and they will accordingly live in a style somewhat conforinabfc to their larger 
income* But others will be benefited by this change, as well as the emigrants 
themselves; for they will no longer be content with the limited supply of Bir- 
minghatn and Ijeeds nmnafactures that they found siifRcient in the west of 
England, and they will consequently be much .better customers than they wero 
before to the Binninghani and Leeds manufacturers; whose workmen will of 
course be better employed, better clothed, better lodged, and better fed, than 
they were previously to tliuir cmtgmfion* lliey could scarce afford to keep a 
riding-horse in England; they can now keep a carriage, and of comae give 
employment to the various classes of persons that are engaged in the manu¬ 
facture of saddlery and of coach-furniture in the mother-country. They now 
buy tea by the chest, ami sugar by the ton, for their large farm establishment; 
und the classes of merchants, shipowuerK, and mariners ore on that account, 
as well as in consequence of their greatly increased consumption of British 
gooils, benclitcd by their emigration to a much grcaier amount than they 
would have been by their remaining at homo. Nor is that benefit merely indU 
rect; for a family of moderate capital, commencing Kheep-farruing in the 
colony, wiil not have been long resident in New South Wales, before they will 
be in the way of receiving visits ofbusinM from the shipmasters timt frequent 
the port of Sydney, offering to carry home their wool or other colonial p/o- 
duec to London. 

As a rneenber of society, the capitalist of per annum, living in retire¬ 
ment in England, Is of comfiarativcly little weight in the scale. In New South 
Wales he becomes an important* and, if he chooses, a highly influential per¬ 
sonage. He is able, in some measure, to give the tone to society in his own 
neighbourhood. To those who are returning, though irresolutely, from the 
paths of vice, his uucourngement gives firmness and resolution, while his vir¬ 
tuous example drives immorality into the shade. If be has the inclination, he 
has ample means of pursuing plans of beacvolcncc and philanthropy; if he 
has the spirit, he can even erect an altar in his own vicinity, and cause many 
to follow him to the sanctuary of God* His advice is asked and taken In 
matters of government and legislation, and his namu is perhaps honourably 
enrolled in the annals of an empire. 

There ore other points in the work to which, if wc had sufficient space, 
we should desire to refer, and many amusing sketches, which would relieve 
the dry statistioal details. On the whole, we have been pleased with Dr. 
Lang's work, though it is not without defeeta, and perimps egoUsm ia too 
obvious. Wc are glad to see tliat he has expunged in this edition a pas- 
sage (vol. i. p. 233) with reference to law-officer of Ute Crown in ilic 
cofoiiy " in the lost (voL i. p. 182), which was not creditable to him. 
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llIffrORICAL TALES OF THE RAJPOOTS 
No. ll.^Sro^r OP PsAtAf SiNo Avn IIukhat. 

Oi7DET SiNu ruled at Bhalotra, on the Loony river; Oudey $ 111 ;; was 
ruler^ but his youn^r brother, Pertap, was a mine of all the Hajpoot 
virtues/' They had gi cat affeution for eooh other. Two hundred villages 
were under Oudey's' sway; and Pertap was Itis brother's foujdar, and ha<l 
tw*o small villages for his own support. IVo hundred and filly horsemen fol¬ 
lowed him, all men of approved valour, and of good family, and for caoli 
he cherished great esteem, which was reciprocally felt. Daily dinner for 
the whole was dressed before Pertap's wife, of Rajawtit tril>e, who allotted 
each platter according to Utc rank of the individual, and which u as sent out 
to theui by her female domestics, or ffottes. The children of all these fob 
lowers were so caressed and taken care of hy her, tlutl the friUicr of each 
would have esteemed it glory lo give up his head, should Pertap s cause 
rc<{uire it. Some of them (occasionally suggested to him, how slenderly 
he was provided for, having but two diminutive haiuleU, whilst Iiih elder 
brolliCT had vast CKtatCH; but he beetled timin not. 

One day, by nciddcnt, he [lasscd through Sitidrie, which was one of the 
*riialB villages of his brother* The ryots^ thinking they couM not pay too 
nmuh honour lo their maslor's brother, provided him an entertain iiicnt uon* 
sisllng of all that the village could offbrd. The chiefs took tlie opportunity 
again insidiously to remark that hts broUier, the RbwuI, did not give a vil¬ 
lage like that for his supiwrt. Some talked in tins strain; butSoorulfSoorto) 
KliuU'hy jumped U|> from the hall, und leaping down, struck Iiih Npeur iub» 
the ground, saying, This is iny government; here will I stay/' Hut 
i'ertap Sing said, 'riiis will never do ; bring not the sin of Uaramkhnrtt 
on rnv head; for to Ihis day, such lias never happened Jii our house* Hn- 
sides," added he, iny wife is in Jcssolc." Unt they replied, Who will 
touch your wife? she is daughter to the Uawul." 8eemg them all of one 
mind, he called 'I'uj Pal Jetty, and desired him to choose a lucky hour for 
taking pnsscHsioji, and sending for his train. I'iie Jetty replied, iliai such 
conduct was culpahle; but ho took the proper time, and FuUcIi Chund 
Uanya coining to prcNcul him a nuzztranap he was made his man ofbusi* 
ness. The patcis and putwarrics now appeared, and made their homage and 
oHcrings; and the matter becoming public, he set about erecting a fort. 

Tlie Rawul despatched a message to his brother, saying he had disgraced 
Ids ancestry; but Pertap replied that, in lieu of one village, he ndglii have 
Rs. 50,000 of land-rent from Ids estates; but his aficction would not let 
him proceed against Ids brother, who, in three years, added Rs. 80,000 of 
territory to Sindrie, and increased his train to one thousand sons of Raj¬ 
poots." He was at the eatremity of three kingdoms; he took portions from 
each, bat especially frum Jemimerc. 

The Bhatli chief Bagwunt bad thirteen sons, each of wliom created a 
airrud (hamlet), with a kotucy or rortified house, of a few Bhect huts. One 
of tile sons w&s called Hurnat, who [dundored a caravan crewing the desert 
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two laoS| with which he built a fort The ditch was of stooe and 
moilar, thirty-two cubits broad, and twenty-one deep, with a kind of bridge 
of plauloi, which he drew in at pleasure. Hurnat plundered for one hundred 
co88| in every direction; bot it was in disguise, and alone, and on oacnels, 
of wliiplt he had two of such extraordinary speed, that it brought h ater into 
the eyes of inexperienced riders. All disguises he knew, nor ooul^ it ever 
be discovert that Hurnat was tiie plunderer. He had twelve horses of great 
value, and these he fed at others' cost. 

At the village of Kaloono, in Pergunnoh Jytaun, dwelt a charun and a 
Ijhat, who cultivated the ground conjointly, but nothing sprung up ; where* 
upon, Sootan, tlic oliarun, said to the bhat, that Hurnat, the Bhatti, pluu* 
dcred the country \ and proposed to go to him. Packing up some provi¬ 
sions, they set out, and begged their way to Sindric. Here tlicy arrived in 
tlie adornoon; tbc uffi/(opiate) vessel was filled, and Uie googri* prepored. 
Pertap Sing was in the midst of his five hundred UajpooU; shield was 
clashing against shield wlicn the eliarun ami bhat pronounced their bles¬ 
sing. The bard sang a stave, and was inviW to take his uml. The charun 
said: ** I have heard the praise of thy father; that he gave horses to cliarnns 
and bhatH, ns well as clothes and good cheer ; and what ] heard of him, 
that do I expect from thee/' Pertap replied, *^Noi even a goat; urn/, 
bread, and lodging for two days, and a coujilc of rupees whcJi you depart, 
is all you will have from me." On this, the charun significuntly said, ‘4jive 
me a person who will shew us the road to Hurnat of Sirrud/' when a Raj¬ 
poot began to banter the charunAye," says he, ** go to Hurnat; he 
gives horses and raiment to charuns and bhaU/' But he had a messenger 
only as far as the frontier 

He reached Sirrud, and saw only fivehuU, and a Sami seated near a fire. 
He asked when Hurnat could be seen, and the anchorite replied, in tlie 
ademoon, in yonder bastion/' He waited patiently, wltcn a boy appeared 
witli a hookah in hand, and a blanket, which he spread on Ujc ground. 
Hurnat soon came, and took his seat, and the charun bellowed his soo6raj\ 
or blessing, across the ditch. He said he bad come from Kaloona to see 
him, alone, hearing of his munificence, and that in his way he had halted at 
Sindrie, when Ira heard Pertap Sing say, ** be would one day or other plun¬ 
der the Sirrud." Hurnat supposed the charun had come as a spy; he gave 
him a trifle, and turned him away. 

The chaiw returned to Sindrie, and on entering, encountered one of 
Pertap's Rajpoots, who began to joke the cliarun, knowing beforehand that 
his eirand would be fruitless. But the latter, though disappointed, was only 
the more bent on sowing mischieb He replied, that Hurnat had given them 
bills for one hundred rupees each, and some cash for road expenses; but, 
as a friend to the chief of Sindrie, be could not conceal the fact, that Hur¬ 
nat had declared he would one day carry tbe prince of Sindrie to his fort 
for ransom/' « 

A few days after, a summons came for Rawul Pei1a[> to go to Jodpoor. 

* A aoft of porrMfS, SftU fitotr luUr vbMl. CM«0 after ths umi. 
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On going, he'took aside his mao of business, FutteO Chond, and told him, 
if be allowed any camel riden’^ to enter Sindrie, he would make him his 
bitter foe. Pertap repaired to Jodpoor, and the banya was very vigilant, 
writing continually to Jodpoor, desiring Pertap to be quite at ease. 

One day, Humat disguised himself as a Mindwarra bahora (or money* 
lender), wito a long dhoiet^ ami turban of a peetiliar kind, his sword rolled 
up like cloth in n leather bag, and came to Sindrie on an elephant. He 
was stopped at tim gate, and reported to Futteb Chund, who onlercd him 
off; but the Rajpoots at the gate said, ^^Why forbid muhuts to enter 
and lie was accordingly admitted. 

The bnnya liaii two children; they l»egged him to let them go to a gar* 
den outside, tu pluck the heads of wukkee^ to eat; he at first refused, but 
an they cried, he gave Ins consent. Iluniat's spy, who was the Sami, came 
and whispered his nias^ter regarding tite children, lie got ready his cnniel^ 
and leading him out of tlie town, and about two hundred yards beyond it, 
sow them returning. The spy gave him the signal, and w ithdrew w hen he 
got near. He made the camel lie down, and protended to be doing some¬ 
thing with iU saddle. When the children came close, with their conductor, 
he bogged the latter to put his foot on the earners knee while he iiuninted. 
One of the children came close also; his conductor told him to ren^ove fur¬ 
ther off, but Humat encouraged him to approach; and when he came within 
reach, he seized him by the arm, and sprang w*ith him on IiIh cornel. The 
hhojah (conductor) gave the alarm; the banya was afflicted for bis son, 
but more at the dishonour his master would feel at the affront offered to 
Sindrie. He pursued the thief several coss, but could not even get sight of 
Hurnat, who conveyed the child to his fort, and delivered him to bis wife, 
enjoining her to tend it more carefully than her own. 

In a few days the account reached Jodpoor, and Pertap ^vrotc from 
tbence that he would put his minister to death if he offered a rupee for the 
child's ransom; tliat he would soon be there, and if be did not level tlie 
robber’s fort and scatter every stone over the plain, five coss from the spot 
where it then stood, lie would renounce the name of Rajpoot. 

Three months had passed, when Humat said, If this is the way Pertap 
shows his courage, 1 will pinch him till be feel it from the toe-nail to his 
brain; I most die one day, and I will leave a name behind me; beudes, 
this life is a tedious one.'* Shortly after, with another Rajpoot, he again 
visited Sindrie, and alighted at a garden, where a bhooe was lying half 
drank. He said, You had better not stay here, for the Rawul has given 
orders to seize all riders on camels. Humat bribed him with four rupees; 
the bhooe was pleased; when Humat said: am Humat the runner; 

1 will give you the same sum every visit” He told him to take care of his 
camel, and that he would return at sunset The other Rajpoot did not like 
the risk, and told him ** be was thrusting bis hand into the snake's hole.” 
Humat said, ** Stay with the camel, and if 1 join yon not in the morning, 
mount it and away; a thousand horse will not overtake you. When night 
set in, he went to Sindrie, descended the diteb immediately under toe 
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fwula (women's apartments), ascended an eesapalu tree, and hid himself 
in its thick branches. Tlie Rajawutnl was, as usual, serving out the menU 
of her husband's retainers, when it began to rain furiously, and continued 
for three hours. Hurnat s frame was eximusted with cold, and being an 
opium-eater, he fainted, and his sword and shield dropped down. The 
R^awotnj had put her children to sleep after their rice and milk, and was 
proceeding to her own sleeping-apartment, with her sword and shield, while 
iior damsels uitcndcd with lights, when a flash of lightning exposed Humat's 
leg to one of the damsels, who .screamed aloud, declaring what she had seen. 
The Kujnwutni rxelaiined, she would cut her tongue out if she repeated the 
scream ; that there was no reason to fear, as treble guards surrotiiulrd the 
place, and desired her to go and look. But the damsel was afraid; on which 
the Rajawutiu went herself, whence beheld, indeed, a man dinging to the 
tree, but insensible. She called, but he made no reply; when with the hilt 
of her sword she struck him two or three blows, hut he felt it not: on this, 
she made her damsehs carry him inUi tlic hall, and lay him on n quilt, ami 
throw another very heavy one over him, whilst anotlicr kindled a large Arc. 
The heot revived him; ilte Itajawutni pre{>arcd the um/j ami made the 
dnmsel give it him. This and the hont made him stretch his limbs, ami 
ojiciiing luH eyes, he suw the Knjnwiitnl armed: he Knid to hinisdf, ** 11 unmt, 
you arc caught at last." Tlic Uajawntnl deitianilrd who hr was, and desired 
him to answer truly, or she would slay him. Mother," ho replied 1 nm 
Hurnat Sing, the man who seized your banva s son. ** This is well," she 
rejoined; ‘‘but what brought you here?'* XVherrupon hr told her his pro* 
Ject; “ but, mother," said he, “you owe much to the rain, or I would have 
astonished you." 

The Rajawutui now began to reflect on hrr perilous situation ; that, as a 
woman, tlir world would cntcriain notions prejudicial to her honour. So 
dunking, she gave Hurnat his sword and shield, saying, “Cut-throat, come 
not here again. I am a woman, and desire not your life; but on a second 
visit, it will be forfeited. Should ! now give the alarm, your death is 
certain—for men dwell here" adding, saicaslicolly, that her husbands 
absence was not the time for such exploits. Hurnat said he would pay 
another visit when he returned. 

In the morning, when the cattle were going out, and the grinders of 
meal were on their way to the mills, they got Huniat out of Siiidrio. lie 
related his adventure to bis companion. “ Well," said he; “ you may 
sleep in the lion s den, iT you like it; but may I die the death of a dog if 1 
over accompany you in these mad expeditionK ogain." Hurnat upbraided 
him for bis cowardice, and thus conversing they reached the Sirrud. 

AfUr a long detention at Jodpore, the Raja at last gave Pertap leave to 
return, making him giD«, and oSeredhim guns and troops, which he refused. 
He desired a feast might be prepared three coss from Sindrie. The feast 
was ready, and oil the chiefs ond lyots met tlioir master; but he was dis- 
plcnsed n ith his minister, FuUeh (liund, to whom he would not speak : but 
tlie Rajpoots took all the blame ii|>on tlwntsclves. At Uic close of the feast, 
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having oarried k part for his household, towards evening lie departed. AU 
was happy. He Went to tho female apartments, where liis aunt told him to 
take repose; the Rajawutnl gave him wine to refresh him after the fatigues 
of the journey; and both fell asleep. 

Hurnathod accounts of all that was going on, and contrived to enter 
the tent with the retinue. Hiding himself in the tooUee kkaua^ ot inidniglit, 
he ventured forth to look abroad. All was hushed. On he went to the 
Hawul's apartment, and found him and his wife immersed in sleep. IVrtap's 
dagger wan lying by him, and from ib caw l lunint took out the scissars, and 
cut oiT a whisker, and the wtnduliy or sidc>lock, of the Rajawutni 8 fore- 
liead. Putting both in his turban, and replacing the scissors in the dagger- 
ease, be returned to liis post in the toolsee khana. 

'iWards morning, wlicn the children^ and cows were going forth to the 
fields, he mixed with the crowd, and got out. Thence he went to Uic 
hhooe’s gnnlen, and prepared his opium. His con^paniun odvised him not 
to delay; but he replied, ** Is nottbe camel at hand 

Morning had nearly broke; bis adviser again pressed him to depart, 
saying, ** Von are every one's foe, and tliis hoedlewness will l>e )our ruin.'’ 

Let it come/’ said llurnat; am a llajpoot!*' Replenishing hia 
hookah, both got on the camel, which, ns they chatted togeU)er,w&s sufiered 
to take its own way. Hurnat whs delighted with the issue of his adven- 
ttirc, and exhibited the lock and whisker to his companion. ** This,” said 
he, ^<wo9lhe game 1 came after on this veenmn; I told the llajnwutni 
before, thnt 1 would sec her again when her husband returned; and 
Saniadevi* enabled me to keep rny word.” His companion said, 1 ad¬ 
mire your courngc; but thus to ^ tic a feud ’ (H/i (wndna) with such a foe 
as IVrlap is rash; for you have woke a sleeping lion; so be upon your 
guard.” 

When the llawul awoke, he put liis liand to his whisker—it was gone! 
1* or very Khame, he wrapj^cd his turban round his head, whilst his frame 
shook with rage. The Uajawutni awoke, and anxiously intjuired why he 
lied his scarf round his Itcad. Looking ot her forehead, he saw the love¬ 
lock WHS gone; he said nothing, but handed her a looking-glass. At once 
she divined the author of her misfortune. Folding her bands, she ex¬ 
claimed, ^^1 nm weak; kill me, I am yours; my father and mother made 
me yours.” She then related her adventure with Humat, and affirmed 
that this was also his doing. Pertap called her Jtooti ca^r&nd, and had a 
mind to put her to dcatli; but she was a woman. <<Toyou/’ said ho, 
** this is a trifling affair; but to me a serious one; 1 abjure food, water, 
and opium.” Chutter-bbooj, bis foster-brother (dhaboe), was entering, 
but was forbid. Tlie Rajawotai said» ** Let him eater; be is one of the 
ibmily.'* He was told of the di^raee; but he remarked, that it was a 
brahmin's death to die of hunger, and not fit for t warrior; and bid Pertap 
taka his opium, and swear he would have revenge. The Kawul said: 1 hail 
made myself, by small degrees, a name; bat it hasvanftiHid like the dew- 

• Tulctarr ir<iMes* «f tbc Bh«tJ tribe. 
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; f T^ sVTYi^^dulgniM is Dot my fmth; bat I wiH try 
Tko dhabie said, ^^Romain qoist, and vben I send for yrm^ 
liasten to me-*' The fosUr-brotber dis^ised himself as a gonen, took 
Some goid andailver, and a jogie kanfam.with him, instruoted him in his 
part» and they departed together for Sirrud. The dhaboe took up bii abode 
with* the Sami, wifile his compaoion went to the Patel. He said he came 
from Raen, in Mairta. The ilhabae was well versed in tales and poetry, 
and could sing the loves of Krishna and Rookmani in so tender a manner 
as to draw tears from female eyes. 

Hurnat came out as usual to his bastion, spreading his blanket to sit on. 
The i^emi told him of bis guest, and what a delightfui comjMinioTi he wan. 
Uumat said he would come and spread his blanket near him. The dhabae 
was M) well disguised, that 11um^t suspected nothing; hut was delighted 
with Lina, and sent to the l^tcl to keep him ** at his gate,*’ and give him 
whatever he re<|uired. He soon entertained the whole village by his songs 
of the merrioge of Krishna and Rookmani; and, amongst others, Hurnat's 
mother, who placed her graiHlchild with the disgursed Sami. Thus it went 
on; by degrees, he was admitted to the gate of the fort, to teach Hurnat's 
child, and by his songs and stories, he ** made the minds of tlie Rajpoots of 
the gate his own." He preached to the women; he talked to them of their 
sins; and nothing but the Begatji was spoken or thought of. 

Hurnat had erected a pavilion on the top of Uie rampart, where, with 
his wife, he slsfit at night and ate in the day. The DemUi came; the 
Rajpoots for the I3tb, 14th, and 16tli, had their tents at the Patel's, and 
leave to go to their wives at night At the Patel's gate, Hurnat’s wife, 
and the wives of tlie timkoors had their feast apart, atid partook of wine 
and majoom. The dhabae despatched tlic kanfarri to iiie Rawul, to say 

the time wa.s come;" and pointed out a circuitous route, desiring him to 
take shelter at dark at the miMan (where bodies are burnt), under the 
Ahir trees; for that *^Uie keys were in his hands." The kanfarri 

delivered his message, and rapidly returned to the dhabae, that he niiglit 
not be missed. 

The dliabae now felt so much anxiety, that his heart best violently, and 
he sent the kanfarri to the mussan, to see if the party had arrived; but 
going through tiio village, he found that the wife of DaAd Pinariah, a 
cotton beater, had that day died, and was going to be buried. He hastened 
to inform toe Rawul, who concealed himself Whind a high bank, till the 
Pinariah buried his wHfe. 

The wife of Hurnat, and all the chiefs' wives, were immured in Daroo; 
and about nine o’clock, Hurnat went to the tent, and the Rajpoots to tbetr 
wives. The dhabae sent to the kanfarri to haitea the Rawul, with his two 
hundred followers. 

Pertap ordered that the body of the Piaariab't wife should be exhumed, 
and his goht pot into a sack. The dhabae was at the gate, which be 
opened. > The Cent was ungaarded, and Hurnat and the Thakooranf were 
boCl^ lyii^ asleep stupified with opium. 'I’be Rawul < ordeitd that tb 




No.'//.—Storg of* P^ap Sikgo^d Hurnoi^ \ AiiK 

. f ** ‘ ' . * • 

Thakoorani b\oM bo geotiy raised^ se^aa nc^ to.,awaV«''heri ,1lM ,Pa^ 
dead body of the cottoa-cIeaoGr’a wife dopooited by (be side ^ |Ke 
valiant Hum at. * . •, 

« The Thakoorani waa carried off by twelve Rajpoota, Tbe motioo ofade ' 
ner open her eyea^ when tbe Rawul showed hia dagger^ and declared ^ 
would slay her if she uttered a word. She quaked, but was silent, being 
quite terrified, as she aiid to herself, ** What can this mean ? But a few 
minutes ago, I was drinking umipanett and laid down to sleep beside my 
husband! What arc these strange faces?'* One proposed to carry uiT 
Futtch 8 child; but Uie Rawul said that was not the time. 

Meanwhile, rcriap liad collected all the combustibles about the place, 
and strewed them round where Ilurnnt was sleeping. He tied tbe dead 
body firmly to the led, and, descending with bis prite, he desired the 
dhnbae, as soon as he got ouNidc, to fire the coinbuKlibles and tbe bunga¬ 
low. "I*h<^ Hawul placed the Thnkuonmi on Imnsebnok, end took the road 
to Sindrie, when fire was )<ct to tlic grass, llurnat awoke, and found 
himself surrounded by (Inme—bungalow, l)ed, all was in a blase. There 
were nunc to nflbnl aid, fur iliey were stupilied with opium, liumet 
exclaimed, the Thakoorani!" Hut lie was scarcely able to save 

himself—all was consumed! 

Grief suUned the heart of Hurnat; lie left off plundering, and cele¬ 
brated the dooatlaaf or twelfth day of his wife's supposed death, with the 
usual rites, and concluded by sending the bones of the coUoti-beator's wife, 
with great aolcmnity, to tlie Ganges. 

The Uawul reached Sindrie in safely, and placed Ilurnut's wife wiUi 
his own, desiring her to consider the new-comer as a daughter. Two 
months elapsed, when I’erlapscnt achaninto Hurnnlwitli his coinplioicnts, 
and to say that, as his house bad fled*' (i.c» his wife bad died), he uiadc 
an offer of his friendship, and would give him in marriage his uncle's 
daughter* H uniat was highly pleased with the message, ond made tbe 
charun presents. But he said, ^ 1 atn now forty years old; why should I 
again marry ?" His chiefs, Itowcver, persuaded him to go, and to lake Uie 
minister’s child along with him; and he prepared to ‘M^rcak the /oorun,'‘ 
The banner was raised in Sirrud; the bridegroom went to each bouse, ond 
received a coco-nut and a rupee from each, and the mistress of each house 
marked the ///«c on his forehead. The astrologer was sent for, who fixed 
upon a lucky hour, and H urimt departed for ISindrie. 

Fie reached the Rowul’s castle, and Pertap commanded his wife to 

anoint her daughter with oil when Uie wife of Humat begged that 
her honour might be safe, or she would potgnard herself. The Ilajawutni 
said, My husband must have his whim ; you must submit, but 1 will pre¬ 
vent the knot being tied.*' 

Nothing was heard but sounds of joy; Humat hail brought five hundred 
of his relations, and the Ilawal had iiascmbled his kin. The bride's 
approaob was announced, and Hurnat advanced to the apartment where 
Ji7iir».N.^j.VOL.24. No.94« U ^ 
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ithe with the prjeflt. ** Despatch,'' exclaimed the Rawul, ** for the 
fortunate hour it at hand/' llie ehild of Kutteb fying waa at Ihit time 
delivered up» the llawul politely remarking, that He had been at safe at 
Sirrud at any wliere cite/* llumat reached the ioorun; the damtels 
above throw the ehaon^ in hi^ cyee ; the Rawul khouting^ Bring in the 
bride!" lilt wjfe now entreated him, for Oocrt take, not to take her out¬ 
side ; obaerving, that hr hod carried the jest far enough. The Hawul told 
the damsels fioni Sirrud to go to tlie bride. AHtonibhcdt they exclaimed, Is 
Uiis our mistrchs, or is it her ghost Ilurnat wa« «|)ecchlr«is with burprise. 

Have 1 notollcn told you," siaid his wjfci at Icngtii, ^Hliat }Ou were 
not the only Unjpoot on the earth?*' And tlien she related tlie whole 
oconrrcnce; of her abduction, tlie substitution of the dead boily for lier 
own, and the kindness of the llawui. Slung witii moHiiiration, llumat 
was about to stab hnnsolf, hut was preventef), and his wife exelaiined that 
she had been treated like a daughter, and that he had no reason to seek 
death. All was now fostiriiy and mirtli; and the Uav\ul said, since he 
had adapted his wife as his daughter, he settled Us. 3,000 a year on her, 
and now none would dare to jest with llumat. But still tlic btoiy went 
abroad; the triekplayed upon llumat nas tidd in c\cry village; lus dupery 
became a b)c-word, whilst the Knwul s retaliation was heaid witli delight. 

As long as the Rawul lived, Humat chcrislioil Ins friendship, and was 
received as one of Ins owo Rajpoots. Such a warrior was Pcitap-^tlie 
storehouse of wiylom' 

• rkniroT laftM 


SONNET 
(Fmmi Jialrm 4^ 

0, gentle sleep 1 that dost, ob footsteps lii>lit, 
Through darkness gliding, wave thy noiseless wing, 
And o*cr tired, woe-worn mortals hovering, 

Id varied and quick-chauging forms art digbt. 

Speed where ray Phillis, all secure of night, 

On downy couch thy silken fetters bind, 

And paint an image on her passive luind, 

Sore woc-b^one, and moving to ibo sight: 

And be my Ukenesi in that ahade defined 
So tiue to life, and such mj chcek*s pale hue, 

That pity io her heart may entraniig find. 

Grant, gentle sleep, the booa for whieb I auc $ 

Then at tliy shrine, of drow^ twined, 

Two garlands will 1 oiler, moist wjUi tiew. 


F. 
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LIFE OF THE FATIMITE CAIJPH MO EZ2-LI-DIN-ALL AH. 

BY M. C^LiATH^MiRE. 

fiom ^ B5.) 

Tub eunuch Kafur died in the month of Jumadi L, A.H. 3o7» Icaviog the 
sovereignty to Abhlfawaris-Ahmedi ion of All and grandson of Ikhsbid, who 
was only eleven years of age. As the young prince was incapabte of ruling 
hy himself^ the army elected ts r^ent Hosayn bcn«Al>d-aUah ben-Tagsj, cousin 
to the young amir by the fsthcris side. Hosayn was prince of the city of 
and is more than once praised by the poet Motanebhi. It was de(er> 
mined that bts name should he proQounce<l in the prayers, ininie<1 lately after 
that of AbOlfawaris-Ahmed. iHte civil administration was con&dod to tho 
vistr AbulfadUdafar ben«Forat, and the command of the army to bhnmuU 
IkhabidL Jafar soon rendered himself uhpopulor by his tyranny and o(>|ires* 
sion : ho caused a vast number of inhabitants of Egypt to be arrested, and 
extorted from them considcrahlc sums. Amongst the victims of his cupidity 
was, besides Ynciih bcn-Kelcs, of whom I shall speak presently, the Christian 
Ibrahim ben-Merwnn, who had been secretary to Unujur, and AKi bcn-Ikhshtd, 
whom he arrested and condemned to pay ten thousand pieces of gold. 

Instead of exerting himself to calm tho discontent he hml so imprudently 
excited, Jafar seems to have been anxious to augment it. In a short time, the 
tro<ips rose against him; and all Egypt was plunged into disorder. Tho Turks 
nttaclied to the family of Ikhshidi and to Ksfur mutinied, and claimed exor- 
hitatit sums, which it was impossible to |my them. They opposed the receipt 
of the duties which those persons were bound to advance who hod farmed 
the different districts of Egypt. Not content with tliis, they took arms against 
the visir, pilinged his house and those of his chief partisans; some went so 
far as to write to Moexs, inviting him to send on army into Egypt, engaging to 
promote his object by every incuns in their jiower. 

Meanwhile, Hosayn, who was in Syria, having been forced to ffy before the 
Karainihietia, and to surrender that province to them, returoed to Egypt, 
where he married Fatima, daughter of his uncle Tagsj, and took possession 
of the entire authority. In consequence of the complaints of the army against 
Jafar ben-Forat, be arrested the vixir, wbo was, by hti order, put to the tor¬ 
ture, and condemned to pay considerable sums. Hosayn governed Egypt fur 
three months. He raised to the rank ofTiair hti secretary, Hosayn bpn-Jabar* 
Zunjani; but soon after, he set Jafar ben-Fprat at libefty, and entrusted 
hioi once more with the administration. Ahmed bon^li, tbc reputed sovo- 
rmgn of E^typt, had but the name, exercising no part of. the authority of ruler. 
Soon after, Hosayn returned into Syria, the b^inning of Rabt II., 3{i8. Ac¬ 
cording to several bistoriaos, Uiese trouUcs were not the only calamities with 
which Egypt, at this period, was afflicted; it was desolated by famine, suc¬ 
ceeded by a contagions disease, and both carried off*, at Fuatat and its vicinity, 
OMJ)DO persons, without reckoning the corpses consigned so the river; and 
many of the iohabitanti were reduced to ndsery.and constrained to emigrate. 
Id hetf in the year 356, the increase of the Ifila had not exceeded twelve 
saints and nineteen fingers; and the preceding year, the inundation had not 
readied its ordinary lisU. 

Moeac, taking advantage of all these drctfeHNnces, prepared seriously an 
expe^tios against Egypt., In tho ffrtcedio^wu years, he had caused to 
be dug in the route to Egypt, and jialaccs lo^c biiilt in tho places wSt be 
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p r opoted to ha]t» buded in tbe$e preparttboa, when, on the lut 

day of Jtmadi tLf couriert from Egypt apprised btm of tbe death of Xofar, 
and the dieorden to which that country waa a prey. 

He despatched the Slavonian Kbaaif to the ahetka of the tribe cf Kotanah> 
with this moMage: ** We have rgaolved» O my brethren^ to place b the coun* 
try of Kotmnah tniaty men^ who will reaide in the midst of you» tvbo will 
receive your alms and the dues from your flocks, and will retain tbo amount, 
so that> when circumstaoccs call for it, we may send for what is placed in the 
hands of these our agents, and liave a resource in our exigencies nnd under-* 
takings.** One of the abciklia, hearing this pretension, anKwered Khasif 
fiercely: ** Go tell your master, that, by Allah, wc will never consent to such 
a pro}>onl. How dure he require that the Kotamis should submit to pay a 
capitation-tax, ond sufler their names to be recorded, as tributaries, on the 
registers of the Chancery, whilst God has so long favoured ua with a know- 
lc<lge of Islnm, hiuI so recently we hdve been bound to you by an indissoluble 
alliance ? Our awords ore, however, at ) our disposal, and you may employ 
them in the East or in the West.** Ka^if having, on liis return, reported thia 
r^ly, the prince caused a number of Kotamis to come to his court. When 
they appeared iu his presence, ho was on horseback, and osked them, with aa 
imposing air, whot was the declaration which hod been addressed to him in 
their name. The depuiics protested that this reply expreased the aentimenta 
of thrir whole nation. ** In truth, 0 master,** aflded they, ** meu such us we ore 
will never conscot to pay a capitution-tax, which should be regardud as u fixed 
annual tribute.'* Moexz, raising himself in his stirrups, observed to the depu¬ 
ties ; ** May God abundautly bless you I You are just wlmt I wished to find 
you. 1 had no other object but to try you, and to judge what won yourdis|K>- 
aitioD efrer my death.” 

Moesz, however, received a virit from a person destined to play a distin¬ 
guished part iu the government of Egypt, and rcs|>ecting whom it is necessary 
to give some j)articular8. Abulfarajnlucoob hen-Yusuf hen-Keles was a Jew, 
born at Bagdad. Quitting that dty, and retiring into Syria, ho took up his 
resideucc in the city of lUmloh, where he acted os agent (vo/fccW) of the zner- 
clianti. As be had contracted debts, which he found hitusdf unable to dis- 
choi^, be absconded, and proceeded to Egypt, id the time of Kafur-Ikhshidi, 
and entered the service of this prince# He had commercial relations with 
him, iind sold him goods. In payment for wliidi be received asslgnatiom on 
various villages in Egypt. This circuroatance gave him opportunities of tra¬ 
velling through the country, and acquiring a knowledge of the state of the 
villages. Ah he united to much acquired knowledge aud abrewdnesa, an intd- 
ligeut mind and great cajiscity, be possessed very cxtenmve inforDotiOB 
respecting whatever eonceroed the lands in Egypt. When he was asked any 
detoils respecting the crops of a particolor district, the amount of ita po- 
ducts, and iu external and internal state, the facts he fumUhed were always 
most istiafactory. He amassed great wealth, and attained a sf^ndld position. 
Kafur, who highly appreciated his capacity and b» talenu for governineot,oiie 
day remarked, this man was a Moslem, be would deserve the pose of 
visir.^ This ^eech, being reported to Yacoob, developed the seeds of anibK 
Uon in him i he took secret instructions in the principles of the MnsulmoB 
religion, and in the month of Shaban, 356, he entered the great mosque of 
Foaut, and uttered the morning prayer, whence, escorted by a vast crowd, he 
append before Kafur, who cauKd him to be invested with a robe of boeour.. 
He iVrucd home with the same corUgc, aud received the great functionaries 
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vho dame t9 oftr ihdr eengrattriationt i no one thought Himielf at liberty to 
diapaHe wiltf tUs elep. The credit enjoyed by Yacoob eicited.in the higbcet 
ci^ree the hatred and jeaU>u»y of the irialr Ab^lfadl-Jofer bco*Forat» tv ho 
optMd all tite batterm he could egtJnet him, and epreed eva7 kind of net { 
and he eadeafoured to compel him to pay 4^00 pieces of gold. Yecoob 
quitted Egypt m alarm, and proceeded to the Magrob, in the month of 
SInwai, d67« He arrived at the court ofMoeaz, who, knowing how to appre* 
ciate bia talents and capacity, retained him in bis service, and raiseti lum to the 
highest post!* Yttcoob urged his new master to undertake tlio con(|uc%t of 
Egypt, which, he boid, could not offer many difficiiliies. 

According to a judicious historion,* a circuinstance, frivolous enough in 
itself contributed materially to discover to Moezz the weakness of the Egyptian 
governmeot, and encouraged him to meditate the conquest of that province, 
by diminishing in his eyes the obstacles which his ambition would have to 
encounter. * 

His mother hod brought up a young female slave, whom she sent frotn the 
Magrcb into Egypt to be sold. The agent employed in the transaction exposed 
the girl for salo hi the market of Poatat, asking a thousand pieces of gold for 
her. One day, a female in the flower of her age examined the girl, bargained 
for her, and at length purchased her for six hundred pieces of gold. This 
female was the daughter of Ikhshid Mohammed bcn^Tagaj. Having heard tho 
young slave spoken of, she wished to see her, took a liking to her, nod bought 
her for her own service. Theageut, after executing his commission, returned to 
the Magrcb, ond related to Moexz what had occurred. The khallf, summon* 
log the sheikhs, caused tlic anecdote of the daughter of Ikhshid and the young 
alave girl lo be related in their presence, with all the circumstances, and then 
ob^rved: ** Brethren, let us hnbieu our march to Egypt, without apprehend* 
ing any serious resistance. What can you fear from men so sunk into Inn* 
guor, that a female of prioccly lineugc amongst Uiem goes in ficrson to buy a 
slave for her own use? Such an incident denotes an utter wont of spirit, and 
a total ttbtencc of preenutiou. Follow me, therefore, boldly figain.st this effe* 
minate people.*’ Tho sheikhs csclaimed that they were all ready to execute 
the khaliPs orders without demur; upon which the prince exhorted them to 
set about preparing instantly ; ** For my part,’* added Jie, ** 1 am determined, 
please God, to undertake this expedition.*’ 

Having usaenibled a considerable army for the conquest of Egypt, Moexx 
gave the command of it to Jauher. This generni, at first, directed hU march 
to Magrcb, in order to establish on a firm basts the tranquillity which reigned 
in that vast country. He assembled tbe Arab tribes who were to accompany 
the expedition, and at the same time, be levied the Crihute due from the Ber* 
hern, which amounted to 500,000 pieces of gold. Moesz, though it was winter, 
proceeded to the city of Mahadiah, took a large sum of money from the trea¬ 
sury of hU fathen, end returned immediately to his capitni. Jauher arrived 
in that city on the 99th Moharrein, 358; but, at tbe very moment when he 
win about to commence his march to Egypt, he waa attacked by a disorder, so 
bevere, that his life was despaired of. Moeaa visited him frequently, and ob¬ 
served, " Surely, this man will not die, for be is destined to conquer Egypt.** 
The predictioii was realized; Jauher recovered, and in obedience to his mas* 
ter’s orders, mustered hit army, consisting of more tlian 100,000 horse, on 
the plaiiM of Jtakkabah. They wereebundaot^ supplied with arms and every 
kind of nacoasaries; money was not spared, or ntimr was lavished with* a 
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laagnificence which bordered ort prodigi^tj.*' fHtn$^ 
appropriated twentj^-four milHonrof pieced 
thtrthe whole eum was expend^ tn 
lag to Jhuher the wealth he broO^ hwap^ auc!ApiM4^k.^ 
tfeasurici Whgteror money he mighc See^ 
expedition received donations^ Panging from tO 

gold, which they expended in the citiea of Cai a d#^* ^arfS 1 
provided dsemtclve^ with wbat they waotecL 7 mMf taOk ilhhClUliith'thbiM*' 
sand camels ioden with money and antie^ he had also* r vaA agAifchr' ilfhaf^*' 
and an iminensc quantity of stores and profisiond. ' HoexrvIdted^M dMPp 
daily, conversing pnvately with his general, aod ^fiog*hftai gdPmatftWH 
proceedijigi. On the day Sxed for tlie march, the pribca plWieadii to ddha 
leave of Jauher, who, at the licad of the army, standing on f&dt'beTorr the ' 
khalif on horseback, whimpered to and then kmcd his hand aad'lha dM of < 
his horsCi The khalif then commanded him to mount, and ordered &■ cans, * 
even the heir presumptive to the crown, hisbrothers, anur^ ami aU,Btt oCcers 
of the court, to dismount and walk bcfoic Junher, in order that ht* might 
tlicreby bestow upon him tbe highest inaik of honour which a atil)]e^ edn 
receive Moerr, turning towards the sheikhs who were to ncoempatiy the* 
expedition, said ** Though Jmiher should in.irch by himsdf, he wouM efibec 
the conquest of Eg)pt ; you will enter Posut in your ordinary hcilnts,withoj!t 
being called upon to 6ght; )ou will inhabit the ruined palnccs ol the oliildreri' 
of ^lun; you will found a city called Kahirali (Cairo), wbieh a ill subject the « 
whole world/* 

The army departed from Cairowan on tbe 14th Rolnt., 3A8. khalif 
had written to all the icovcrnors of cities on the routOi erf)oining chom, when 
they beheld Juuher appiuach, to dismount, nnd walk before hts horse. The 
person who commanded at Barkah, not likmg to |>ay this mark of humility to 
the general, offered him fihy thousand picics of gold if he would dispense 
Willi it; but Jauher rejected the monet, and insisted upon the pimclual per¬ 
formance of the prince^ order: the officer was, therefore, constrained to 
submit. 

Just before the army marched from Cairowan, five hundred Berber horse- 
men deserted the camp. Some of the pnncipal men were vent by Jaoher to 
induce them to retmn, but their soJicitations wcie of no avail. Moezz, hear¬ 
ing thi4, cxclhimed, ** God is too great to c«dl (be Bcibers to our aid.** The 
khalif. at the same time, despatched vcsacls ladeh with grain and provisions 
to Cgyfit, to relieve the people who were suSenng uuder the horrors of 
famine 

At the first intelligence of the preparations of Moezr and the march of 
Jauber, the inhabitants of Fostat, in concert with the vixir, invited Nahrir 
Souriani, from tbe city of Ashmimeyn, and entrusted him wHb tbe chief com- 
nwnd i but when they heard that Jauber had entered Egj pt, terrified at the 
approach of so fomiidtble a force, they resolved, by advfce of the vixir Jafar 
Kba*^orat, to treat with Jauher for a capitulation, guaranteeing their property 
to all. They requested the iheriirAbn-Jsfar Moaleni Hosani to take upon 
him the office of negociator, to which he coaaeoted, on ^ndition that some 
iohabitanti of tbe city were joined with him. Tbe terms required by Nahrir 
Souriani irere,-^faat be should not be forced to appear bcfoie Jauber; that 
he should be put In possession of tlie dty of Asbmuneyn as that he 

shut^ have the govemmeot of Mecca and Medina, and that hk Aould depart 
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SQpjibr the cuapof Jidher, wbo 
AlexAQJrift; anti the general 
A(ni Jtlir comcDumpMd to hhn 
be pe Nearert ibe oegoeittioQ via icon over; 
ifciMUliinn eU demandif, end oanctloncd the terma 
efdv^eed Ho Ao people oT Egj^pt, whcrcSni after 
periet^eefety Wml ^ poeieuion of their property* he 
^lMi|ii|dKJA4 CQggeiloqeeof lA forth (he benevolent latentione of 

hi^j^iei^igayeeij V iitite them to evince their obedience to him* which would 
ta tUir.jiiteiw^ .".fa Ceiwng hit victoriout armiet to march bitber*’^ ho 
• obterve^.** bw oo other aim than to dcrend you, to 6gbt for you, 

i%<fap prej^ndered byenemiet. The infidel lyrannitet over you, and hopce 
to rptd.j^ferjfpur, country, end to invade your property, at he hat done in 
othe^ (Aflh>o( the My lord and matter, the prince of the faithful* hat 

'nnticipeted *ftit project* end hot marched hit warlike and victoriout baodt to 
repel th^ fee, and to fight for you and for all the Mutulmant of tho Eott, 
wbo gmh beneath opprestion, living in |>crp€tuai alarm* uttering criet of 
dirtrcM, and imploring succour with a loud voice. No one enmo to their aid 
but tbla prioce*my lord and matter, whom their woes hove touched with com- 
{mfeioo: sieeplctsmnd in tears be hot bewoiletl their imhtppy lot. Hederircs 
to restore security to tfioie who are in trouble; to reanimate with joy tbose 
wbom fear hot depf tted ; to reorganise the pilgrimage where terror ban 
caused it to fall into disuse and be concluded with exhorting the {teople of 
Egypt to submit. After scaling and attesting (his ducuruent* ha clolhed the 
deputies with robes of honour, end ditmitsed them. 

At this moment, coofution and perplexity reigned in the city of Fostat. The 
partisans of (be family of Ikhthid and Kafur, as well as o part of the army, 
renounced (he pacific intentions (hey had at first muiufcRtctl, ai»tl were dis¬ 
posed to take arms in order to repel the eoenty : they concealed the vnliinblcs 
in their houses, and prepared (heir tents. Jauhe?* upprised of tlicse hostile 
demonstrations, expedited h» march. 

The shnifT* meanwhile, arrived at Fostat on ihc 7(h of Shaban* with the 
treaty and capitulation. The vitir and the iuhabltants of (he di^y^ yrith a 
part of the troops, advanced to nreet tho ncgocintor, who read to tliem the 


documents with which he was charged. He exhibited to each the answer (o 
Che demand he bad writleo, and (be proinbc of the military fiefs, pecuniary 
gratifications or employments which hod been granted to him. In the letter 
addressed to tlic virir, his title bad been given him. The shading produced 
long and animated discussions in the assembly. Nahrir St^ani exelaimod t 
**1^0 sword alone eholl decide between this man and us ]** An ihhabitant of 
Bagdad, named £bn Shabsh, rose in the mosque, before Friday*s prayer, aafir^. 
cried, ** Musulmans, you have at your gates one who baa sacked Ihe^iey qf ' 
Fas, and ied captive its population.’* After reviewing all the ills wMah^M* 
people of rite Magreb had experienced at riic hands of Jeuber, be. fii|M t 
** Chaie hence this man of little gkilJ* I mean the visir Jafer; he it tl wbo Mm 
prepared the ruin of your city and the efiuaioo of your blood, by the mere 
fact of the negociation which be has set on foot with the stranger, the ka^ 
Jauher.^ This speech produced a lively impreMion upon the multitude, who 
declared for the senunciaiion of the ozDneety whicli had been densoded. 

The sheriff and his companions, on this ru[)turc of the treaty und expidkn 
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of wirliko deiigDs od ,kbo part of tbe popuiadoo of Eoftet, 
nicate the new* to Jeub^» ]e$t he might erreit them; tad hoeteded their 
deiiorture. But eeercel)r had they conmeoced ibeir journey^ when Jeuber, 
learoing what had happeoed, leot after them^end on their being brought 
before bim, said: ** 1 hear that your fellow-eitiaenB have broken tbe treaty 
and recalled their proposal I j return me the writing you receifod from me*” 
The negociators, in a suppliant aad flattering tone, said: *‘]o theae circum* 
atancca, God will not fail to protect you and give you the victory,*' Jauher 
amd to the Cadi: " What think you of the man who, wishing to pasi tbroogh 
Fostat to fight the infidels and perform the pilgrimage, is refuted a paaaige ? 
IJsB lie a right to force it with arma?" The Cadi replying in tbe affirma¬ 
tive, the general required it to be certified under his signature. 

Meanwhile, the sheriff and his companions returned to the city, but they 
could agree on nothing. Those who were for war chose Nahsir Souriani as 
their general, and prepared for or. obstinate resistance. They proceeded to 
the isle of Roudah, and ihcncc to Jiscb bunk, carefully securing the bridges 
which led to Postal. Jaulicr, cii the other hand, arrived under the walls of 
Jueh, and gave battle to his eoccnics on the 11th Shabon. The result waa 
merely the capture of some men nnd horses. The two pmies remuined some 
time in sight of each other, and bad several actions, with various success. 
Jauher, rcHolvIng to decamp, advonced towards Monict»aisayadin, and took 
possession of the for^l of Monleuihalkan, wbcic he was Joined by a corps of 
Egyptian troops, who brought him some boats. As the enemy, posted on the 
opposite Iwtik, prepared to dispute the imssage of the river, Jauher, addressing 
one of his generals, named Jafor beii«Fulbh, said: ** It was for a day like this, 
that the Calijdi Moezs reserved you; go, then, exhibit your courage and your 
devotion.” Jnfar, throwing off his outer habits jumped into a boat, w hilst his 
troops forded the river by his side. The Egyptians, od the other bank,'sus¬ 
tained the attack with resolution, and neither party would give way. At 
length, nl^cr im obstinate and a sanguinary contest, the partisans of Ikhshiil 
were completely Uefealcd, and ino&t of them were JeR on the field of battle. 
Tiioso who escaped the carnage saved themselves by flight, and sought an 
asylum within the walls of Fostat. But, not thinking themselves snfe even 
there, they took oil the property they could remove from their dwellings, and 
abandoned the city. Their wives found out the sheriff Ahu-Jafur, and conjured 
him to intercede with Jauher, and induce him to ratify the first capitulation 
without alteration. The sheriff wrote to the general, congratulating him on 
his victory, nod claiming tbe maintenance of the cupitulation. The inhabi¬ 
tants, anxious for their fate, thronged ^ut the sheriff, impatiently waiting 
for a reply. It came at last, and was as fevourable as could be expected. The 
sheriff read it publicly; it was to this cficct: it acceded to the proposal of 
renewing tbe amnesty already signed, and authorised the sheriff, io the nauie 
of the Caliph, to extend Its provisions to whom he pleased, and in what man. 
ner he pleased; it declared that tbe general bad directed the visir to seques¬ 
trate the property of tbe fugitives until th^ should submit; nod it required 
chat the sheriff should proceed to meet him on tbe 14th of Shaban, accom¬ 
panied by the sheriffs, learned men, persons of rank, and people of tbe 
adjacent towns. Upon this, Nahrir, Mafasar, Belal, and Yeoen Tewil were 
masmered, and their beads presented to Jauher. 

The courier, who bore the capitulation, entered Fostat with a white flag in 
his hand, and went through the streets, proclaiming a complete amnesty, and 
an i^xpress prohibition of pillage. This moderation calmed mens' appreben- 
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BionSi Bnd the thopn wm open ai uauai. At the cIob( of the day» Abu-Jifar 
Kcdml a latfer ^rom Jauher» roqniriog him to come out to meet the Egyptian 
army on TuOadej, the 17th Ramadan, aceompanied by a number of pheriff^^ 
learned men, and principal inhabitants. Atl prepared to execute these orders. 
On the day appointed, they proceeded, with the pheriiTat their head, to Jixeh, 
where they were received by Jaiiher, who caused it to be proclikiined by a crier 
that the deputies, except the sherilT and the vialr, idiould immediately dis¬ 
mount from their horses. They advanced on foot, one after the other, to 
salute Jauher, who had the sheriff' on hia right hand and the vixir on his left. 
When this ceremony was over, they continued their nmrcii, and entered Postat 
with arms and baggage. 

In the afternoon of the next day, Jatiher made his entry, preceded by drums 
and Htandards. He was cluthed in a silk rolio embroidered with gold, and was 
tiioiintcd on a yellow horse, covered with hooMhigs of Egyptian cloth. He 
fixed hU cump on the spot where the city of Cairo now Htaiids, and lost no 
time hi tracing the walls of this capital, and that very night laid the founda¬ 
tion of the palace. Hie Inhabitants of Postat, after a tran4|uii iiighl's rest, 
proceeding at break of day to offer their coiigrntiiluttons to Jauhe* beheld 
with astonisliment the labours excciite<l in so short a space of time. As the 
plan of the walls presented serious deft'cts und irrcgnlaritius, tlic general 
appeared dlmtisfied with it; but nAv^cting that the undertaking hud been 
conceived and commanded at the most favourable moment it was possihlu to 
choose, he dclermiuod to adopt it. The entry of the African troops into Postut 
lasted seven whole days. 

[TV 6c coa/invrr/.J 


THE INDMN NAVY. 

A coHREsrowoEKT (aii offtccr in the Indian Navy) ealU oiir attention to the 
fact, that the armed steamer, recently built at C^alcuUn, for the supjireBsioii 
of piracy in the Eastern Straits, has lieen placed under the command of a 
civilian. He observes, that when the Bombsiy Marine was subjected to martial 
law, and its designation was changed to that of ^ the Indian Navy,^’ its ser¬ 
vices were extended to all the presidencies, and the suppresMon of piracy was 
one of its original oljects; and that, by tnuisfcrring the command of one of 
its vessels to a civil i^cer, who cannot maintain naval discipline so cflectually 
as a marine officer, the public interests are prejudiced, as well as the rights of 
the service. 


..isi«/.i/oirrM.N.S.VoL.24.No. 94. 
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ON THE ANTIQUITIES OF BAMfAN. 

BY C. MAUOR. 

BiimtLn IB aituated m one of (he Parof>4iniaan valleyBi distant about eiglit/ 
or eighty*itve miles from Cab^l, beanng N. 7^ The volley is dcepi the 
encloaing hills on cither ude cxhibitiiig^ to a greater or leas extent, perpcndi- 
eiilar walls of rock, whence their convenience and adaptutioo fur tiie construe* 
tion of caves. The rock ia called Muttg, being a congloinerale of small pcb» 
hies, tnnd, and diversicoloured earth, remarkably compact and hard. The 
length of the valley is about nine or ten miles, in direction from east to west* 
Its brciulth is inconHiderable, but greatest at the particular spot in it, pre* 
eminently railed Buniiiini and where the statues and principal caves are found* 
At this point also the atreama of S6rkh Dur, and Jui Foladi, by their June* 
tion, form what ia called the river of Btuiiiun, which, fluwing eastward down 
the valley, receives at Zohhk the waters of Kdlii, after which wiudiiig to the 
westward of Irak, Bhbuldk, Shibr, nitchilik, drc., nnd augmented by their 
rivuleta, eventually eacapev from the bills, nnd passing Ghori, faili into tho 
river of Kundhz. 

The ai’pellaunn Bdmiun may pcriinpa be equivalent to * high region,* In con* 
trad lift I net ion to Dftmiuu or Damun, the Mow region,^ or that at the skirts of 
the hills*** signifies 'roofi* aud when it is remembered that A.dutic 
roofs are flat, as arc in general the siirnsnita of the mountains in this part of 
the country, we are at no toss to account for ihc name, once probably nniver- 
sally applied to it, though now retained by a pariicular locality; and whcji 
HC further consider its elevnttou above the surrounding regions, wc may admit 
the flgumtlvc and emphatic iulcrpretation of Bamiun, as aflorikd by some of 
the inhabitants, who render it the * roof of the universe.* 

The mountains, among which Bunimo is situate, are no doabt those dcsig* 
nated by the Greek historians and geographers Paropamisiis, os opposed to 
the true Indian Caiicnsus, or Hindu Kush, from which they nre distinct. The 
term has been cavilled at, but without jiiatice. It was no creation of the 
Greeks, but the native name for the hills; nor need we doubt this, when we 
£nd it made up of and aignifylng *hill* and *flat.* Paropdwuu$ 
may therefore be translated * the region of flat suminitted hills,* and is a term 
peculiariy appropriate to the countries on which it was conferred* Knowing 
the etymology of Paropdmisas, we learo that of Pamir, the * lord of bills/ 

The principal antujuities of Bumloo are Its idols and caves, which have 
manifestly a connexion with etch oiher^tbe castle of Zohhk, so called*^and 
the remains of the city and citadel of Gbhlghilileb. 

The evidences of Gbulghflleh are numerous end extensive, proving that It 
tnnst have boen an important city. Relraining from apeculations os (o its origin, 
we know from anthem ic hiatory that it was destroyed fay Genghix Khkn In 
l!fS0| A.D. The natives ef Baoiian have a tradition, that it was re-edified, 
and again fell into decay, which is probable, there being many Mohamedan 
tombs referring to it, which have a less antiquity than six centuries, if painted 
glared tiles to be seen in them were confined to China until the era of Gen* 
ghix Khan, aa stipimsed by some authors* The moat striking of the remains of 
Ghfilghiileh is the citadel or place, the walb of which encompass an isolated 
eminence. 

The fortress of Zohkk, so called by the nativei and by Abut Fasil, occurs at 
the eastern extremity of the velJe)', where the rivulet of KaI4 foils into the 
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rim of BtraUn, We fafl?e not inspected it with eufficient ittenrioR to dedde 
upon Its chiiweteTf or to feature to edmce in opinion on it, which future 
research mty controvert | we therefore merelj observe thatj ageing with 
Abu! Fasti at to its antiquityj we differ both from bis notion and diat sanc¬ 
tioned by tradition, that it waa a place of defence. 

The caves of Bamihn are found in the cliA or perpendicular fronts of the 
bull on either aide of the valley, and on the northern aide they uninterruptedly 
occur for a distance of six or seven milea. At tiie spot called fi4akian, the ele¬ 
vation of the cliffs being most eonsideralde, there are found the greater num¬ 
ber of caves, or semuckett as called in Uiese countries, congregated u iu a 
focus. Among these caves auud in niches the two large idols long known in 
Europe, and between tliem ore two other niches, in one of which are the 
fragments of a fonner idol, and the other as certainly once contained one. 
Opposite to these, diverging to the south-west, is the valley through which 
flows the rivulet of J(ii Foludi, and easlvfonl of the citadel of Gh(ilgb<ileb is 
a valley stretching to the south ; the hilU to the north and east of both these 
valleys sfo also perforated with caves, and among those of the latter is a large 
idol, inferior only in sisc to the two superior ones ul Bumiun. 

The idols are cut or hewn in tlio rock, and have been covered with a sur- 
fitfc of ccioent. They are erect figures, with their bands extended, and 
ruipportiog the folds of drapery with which they have been clothed. Tbcir 
features have been destroyed, by removing one*half of their heads, or as 
far as thdr lips, leaving the hinder halves with the ears, enormously large, 
appended.* 

The w'ork of mutilntlon wos one of some lulxiur, and having been executed 
with precision, will have been directed by auLhorily, possibly by that of thu 
Arabian conquerors. A subsequent and less systematic niutilution has been 
practised on the idols, hy breaking off their handn and fracturing their legs, 
for the merits of which Jenghiz, Tienur, Aurangsdh, and even TimiirShuh 
D6runnl, who arc all accused, may dispute. 

The idols stand in viut niches formed in the rock, whose sidcM, on a level 
with the necks of them, have been embellislicd with painting*). These consist 
of busts and seated figures, both male and female* The niche of the superior 
idol has on each side a line of twelve female figures, and, what is of great im¬ 
portance, at its suinmil, over the tdors head, is an inscription, obviously 
intended to unravel the mystery. The niche in which itunda the second idol 
iu importance has no inscription, but on cither aide has lines of twelve male 
and female busts, among which is one so valuable, that we need not regret the 
^>sence of a literal testimony ; over tite head of this idol is a painted foil 
length female figure. The nicbea of the other idols are also embellished with 
paintings. 

On either side of tlie niches are scries of stairs, cut in the rock, which con¬ 
duct to their summits, or to tlic beads of die idols; each iicries of leeps leads 
to a small square apartment, and these several apartments have been superbly 
decorated with gilding and lapis laauli. To illumine these passages, apertures 
liave been cut through the rock cowards the idols* We ascenilcd to the suni- 
nic of the second idol by the passage on the one side, and walking round the 
binder part of its head, descended by the steps on the other side. Near the 
•ummit, or above the lines of paintings, the niches have been widened; and 
on rither side has been formed a talki, or * sofa,* obviously for the conve¬ 
nience of sitting upon. The superior idol has or bad riie same facUities of 
• Saoa SkiUho/tlwD puUfahed witatiwl. Bum** DmeripUno, J. A. 8.. vel.lLMI. 
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»M«at to Uie lumsnit, hQt it the time of our vieH the lower cevei oeof it were 
occupied by eo uneecomraoditing Tejik, who bed etowed iti the peuege hie 
etock of prorender. We could not preniJ upon him^by oeneceor eiimely*to 
open the path; and he eraairdy affirmed that he bad never heard of one. We 
did not inrikt with hini| relying upon making a further viait, which until now 
haa not happened. It ia a great poiot to gain these upper atationa, a» from 
them may be profitably inspected the paintings. 

Between the legs of the si>|)eHor idol are entrances coadiicting into spactous 
apartments surmounted with domes^and there arc many other caves at Barn Ian 
which dUpluy the dome or cupola :«-«>thcKC we imagine to have been particu* 
larly temples. They, in cummoo with all other caves, were covered with 
cement, in which the lines of moulding surrounding their circtimfurences, with 
the ornaments at the aurnmitsof the domes, have been formed. The interiors 
of all of them are of a glossy black colour, from the smoke of fires which 
were or hove been kept up iu iheiii/ Many of tbe caves atBamlan are remark* 
able for their diinenMons, and have other peciiliariiics in their furm and embeU 
iishnoents. The most curious are found above the superior idol, but in another 
clilF rising backward; so that in walking from them to the front or south, we 
reach the edge of the itcrpendicuUr wall of rock in winch that sculpture is 
curved. In these caves we kaw* thenamcK written with charcoal of W. MoorcrolV, 
W. Trebeck, and G. Guthrie! They are guiued by aii ascent a little to the tuHt 
or west of the idol. 

There uun bo little doubt, but that of the vnst number of caves which Jo 
not terminate iu cupolas, many were the residences of the priests connected 
with temples; others nisy have been the ubodes of ascetics or monastic classes; 
nnd as we find iu Afghunistun that the cave is invariably the companion of the 
sepulchral tumulus, without reference to its nature, or whether it be a tomb 
or cenotaph, we may suppose the majorily of the excavations at Bdmlan to be 
of the same character. When circumstances |>cr;nittcd the erection of a tumu* 
lusj it became necessary to excavate a cave; and we need not he surprised at 
the vast number of caves at biimian, when we have under our eyes ihe ruins 
of a large and once flourishing ctty,or when we consider the spot was a sacred 
one, possibly the most sacred, of the pre^exsors of the then existing religion, 
nnd whither (be dead of the surrounding regions might, from pious motives, 
be carried for deposit 

The inhabitants, in speaking of the three superior idols, call them the father, 
mother, and son,^prcHuming tbe second in consequence to be a female; but 
there is no distinction in the figure to warrant the supposition that its sex 
varies from the others. Of whatever sex the whole may b^ there is Uule reason 
to doubt but they are of one und the same. 

We visited Bfimian under the idea of meeting with Buddhist antiquities, but 
it became evident that they were of another character. The inscription was In 
charneters unknown to us, and continued so until we were favoured by the 
alphabets of the Pchlcvt and Zend from Mr. Priosep, when we ascertained it 
to be a form ofPchlevi. The bust of the king, among the paintings in tbe niche 
of the second idol, we find found to beer an exact resemblance to the busts on 
n series of coins constantly and niimeroubly found at Beghrfim, and which we 
called Parthian provisionally; but the characters of the legends on these 
coins were very different from those of the Bandim iuBcription, At length, 
however, a coin was found of the same class, with the characters plainly 
similar; in fact, comprising three of those forming the inscriprion. We now 
iK^aQ to suspect we bad sufficient evidence to assign the idois tit Btiuilan, 
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bcr or November lust, did not offect Uic pvUie >neom« of 1644). The revenue of that 
yctr wti indeed the Itrgeit ever eoltected in the colony, the rtoss receipti of the year 
beviiig exceeded tlic groee expenditure byX'1S(U)00. notwithstanding I hat, in the 
expenditure, was included very nearly £\dOfi(^ tor immigration. The ordinary 
revenue of the Fort Phillip district vraa more than double that of the preceding year, 
fMving Incretacd from, ^14^000^ in 1030, to ^29,799, in 1840; whilst the sale of 
Crowit lands in that district brouglit.to the general land fund tlie large amount of 
^^17,1:27. 'file district of Fort Pbillip has risen npidiy to a state of wealth and im* 
poriance. 

** The pecuniary difflcultica under wlueb many interests to the colony arc still suf* 
fering may safely, I lielieve, lie siudto have arisen from excessive speenhition and on 
undue extension of credit, 'Jliny seem to be of the nature of those which frequently 
and almost periodically occur in most places wliere commerriiU adventure Is esger; 
and ii remedy for them Ik, 1 think, to lie looked for in the natural course of events, 
mtlier than to lie nought in uny IcgisUtivc cnactiueiiti. The scarcity of 1830 and 
1889 caused a great drain from the colony for the first necessary of liff, and produced 
excessive flurtuacioiis in (lit price of every deecription of groin. The tiecline tvi price 
of our chief staple commodity, wool, lessened the price of our exports in the homo 
market. The excen rive cun sign men e of gootls in Uie colony, mostly on speculation, by 
mercantile houses hi Knglaiid, producvil e depreciation in the value of nearly every 
specie^ of mcrchnndixo, calculateil (o alfc'vt, more or leH<i, the tranaociions of the 
whole commercial body. The nrccMdly of disposing of these goods contributed to 
the undue «x tension of credit; whilst ibc rapid influx of capital into the colony may 
have had a tendency to encourage hnxanlous K|M*culatloiis uiul the employment of 
money in investmenta not yielding any Immediate return. A mure abundant supply 
of labour is undonbU'dly the one great thing wautent lu tlie col uny, for witJiout labour 
no wealth can be produced, no cupital can be profltnbly employed. 

'* In a country where labour ii so much in demand, it must appear strange to all 
who have their eyes directed on us, tJiat wu should neglect the nttrest source from 
which it is to be ulitalned— 1 menu the real children of the soil, the aboriginal iiihabi* 
tents of the country. Though by nature wild, and with diihcuUy induced tv submit 
to the rultrainta which arc imposed on ordinaiy, labourers, abuiulMit proof exists that 
they may he made to do so. 1 have seen some establishments myself^ and am in* 
formed of others, in which they have been, und still arc, profitably employed. The 
colonists still are individually no li*M thau collectively concenied In this important 
matter; and in uldition to the ixnisirlrrations of religion, humanity, and justice, which 
press so heavily upou us, wc have now a fuitfier reason for turning our attention to 
it, as 1 liave received instructions from her MajestyCovernincnt to apply to tlic 
civiluttion and improvement of the aborigines fifteen i>er cent, of the revenue derived 
from the sale of the ummproved lands of the Cniw*n.'* 

WiSCELLAKFOrS, 

Mr. llirelkeld, w*]io has been labouriiqt siDongst the aborigines for sixteen years» 
and baa taken up his residence at Kbenezer l,ake, Macquarie Inlet, with the design 
(hitlierto without effect) of congregating them tburc, and civilixing them, in his last 
annual report, states some melancholy facts. He begins by observing, as an index 
of the spirit of some of the settlers, that, ** £ariy in a person publicly boasted, 
* that pruesie ncid bad been administered to Che abcMigInea, at a station up the coun¬ 
try, wJicre tlicy died about (be place like rats;’ and altiiougb, upon inveattgation, It 
was not snbacaniiated, yet the vaunt of that individual, who boaated of its'occurrence 
u a capital way of gelting rid of the blacks without troubling tba Government, 
abewed suIBciently what manner of spirit he waa of* He then mentions a vuriety of 
cornmnnicationa made to him by the aliorigiues. with wlioae language he is quite 
familiar, respecting ntimerotti municrs of blacks by white people. “ In March Isst,*’ 
he uya, "a black from the interior waa comralUed, eharged with murder; and 
wbiist detained in Keweastle gaol, I visited him, eccowpanied by an aborigioc who 
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flpeak6 his ^lialsct; but, owir^f to tbe ioperfset knowlsd|e be hsd of our Unguage, 
we could only elicit diet many bUetn bed been shot by tbe white people, smongit 
whom were shot the brothers of the prisoner; end that other bUcki bed killed tbe 
Europeen for the mitrder of whom he wu eliarged/* Tbe eborigiues being held in- 
competent to give evidence in t court of Uw, no white min ctn be convicted of tbe 
murder of a bUck, unless the deed was done in tbe presetH:e of a white, wlio will 
give evidence. lie observes: ** TIhs royal disallowance of the Act to allow tbe abo¬ 
rigines of New South Wales to be received as competent witneescs in criminal cases 
leaves them without any liope of redress, exposed to tbe violence of any one, except¬ 
ing proof can be obtained from tvhitc witneases, which la most easily avoided in tbia 
colooy. 1 hud apprised tbum of the expected piece of justice to the aborigines; I 
am now perfectly at a loss to describe to them their position. Christian laws will 
hang the aborigines for vmlenoe done to Christiana, but Christian laws iviil not pro¬ 
tect thutii from (be aggreiKiona of nominal^^ristiaiu, because aborigines must give 
evidence only upon oath."' Aa a proof of the dispOKitions and capabilities of tlic 
nboriginrs, when employed in Much occupation! u suit their wisheK, be stutes tbit 
Mr. Imlny, at Twofold Hay, baa two ^hale-boats, manned entirely by nburigines: 
one of the bojiti got Ave wliaies this season; tlie ether, throe, llje mei» live in huts 
with their families, and cook their own provisioui the same as white people They 
keep watch at night Some of their women are good washerwomen, and two or 
tliTPc have made gowns for ihemselvet. Mr. llirelkeld shews tlwt the ilritish Go- 
vcrnuicnc liave neglected these (toor creaturea, wlio, though a of ten thousand 
acres of land was reserved for them, at Ncwcutle (which lays waste, or is occupied 
gratuitously), are forced to lie about tho ways and streets, or on Uic lea-buach, at alt 
hours, in a state of int<ixication and wretchedness, a disgrace to a Christian land. 
He vend of tlic youuger bruiiehev might moet usefully be employed aaauxiliavics to the 
police, some luving proved theinaelves very acrviceable in tricking out busJirangers, 
if suitable encouragement be held out to tbew for such services, which arc always 
engaged in ot tbe peril of their lives.*’ 

On tlic 11th May. two altoriginal natives, named Merridio and Nengavil, were in¬ 
dicted for the murder of an European named Tuck, at Mount Lindsay, 31 it May, 
1S40. On behalf of tlic prisoners, a demand was made for a jury di msdidaie Knguap 
wideb WM rcfdscd by Mr. Justice Burton, on tlie ground that the prisoners were 
not aliens, having bm naturalized by Actof pHrliamcnt They were convicted, and 
on sentence of death being pasted upon them, which was communicated to them by 
an ijitcjpreter, they exclaimed, ** Wlrnt of that ? Let them hang us I" 


The late return! (tf the population for the (own and dutrict of Sydney give the 
following resultsThe total number of persons within the boundary of Sydney is 
^,973, of whom 17,333 arrived free, and 7fl00 were boru In tbe colony ; 3,35c have 
served sentences of transporution, S07 bold iickets-of-leave, \filS are convicls in 
Oovcrnment^mp)o>% and IflGO (637 males aud 693 females) are coDvlcti in private 
assignment. Tlie district of Sydney, outride the boundary, iiieluding New Town, 
Botany Bay, &e., contains about ^600; making the total number of persons in the 
town and district of Sydney, 55,507, of whom 80,733 are males, and 14,774 females. 
T^e religious denominations are thus divided: Church of England, 19,903; Preiby* 
terians, 3,565; Weilcyam, 937; other Protestant diiicnter!, 973; total ProtaeU 
wta, 8*^976; Roman CothoKct, 9,558; Jews, 476; Mahometans and Pagans, 10). 
Tlicn are 5,398 houses, of which 3,714 art atone or brick, and 1 JITS wooden; 185 
(this tndudea plaoee of wonbip, Govemmeot buildtogs, be. ) tie oninbabited. The 
occupationi are ae ftrilows t landed proprietors, mmrhnts, banken, and professional 
meo, 707; sbopkeopera and retah deafert, 798; mechanics and arrideen, 4,178; 
gardenori, itockmii, and agricuttundifts, 1,806} domestic fervaats, 3,135; other 
pettoiis, not mdkM in the above, 85,463. 
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VAN DIEMEN'S LAND. 

A gnat sonntJcn bn been produced Amongst the sc^lcn bf the Minouncemeiit 
that A large quantity of dour, Amounting to tlirce hundred tone, bed heeu ordered hy 
the commimriet from Eiigiend, and Umt it was shortly expected to or rive in the 
colony. Public iiidigneiionhifl In consequence been divided between the chief of the 
comtoiiftariAt department and the local governir.cnt, both being pretty freely tonsured 
for liuving lent tlicoiselves to wlial is termed an art of gross injustice towards the 
coloulKts, who arc largely toxcil for the msintenonee of a convict itolice anil constA* 
bulury, aridin return receive nothing except tiie nricnvmble diRthictiun of be in ^ called 
And treated os a penal volony, without possessing the remotest Iriteiest in the labour 
of the prisoner, the deprivalion of which, in tbc oltsence of any proper siibKtitufe in 
emigration, ia Mirely diArouragemmt enoufdi to sgrieulture without the iirlditioml 
imltgnity of closing tlic market ugiiiitst colonial grain. It Ia, in foet, tantamount to 
bliall no longer liave the Isftour of prisoners h11owv<] you sk l^efore, we 
shall employ them for our purposes ss it inHy bc«t suit us, so Cliat their lAl>uur may 
the better repay us bi the sate of the land they clear and cultivate; and because, now 
wc have taken that labour away fnnii you, you cannot alhird to grow wheat us cheap 
Hi formerly, we shall not buy a briUiel fnnn you, hut shall send borne tor it, and get 
the drawback upon fua*igii T.Cour.fMtry }i. 

SOUTH AUSTIUMA. 

Since the arrival of Governor Crey. no cliangcs liavc been mnde, for tho presenr, 
either in the Memhcn of Council or in the official mlminlstration of tlic Government 
^it l>eing understood (hat the contemplated Arrangements will Iw dependent on Vnr- 
lianientary procec<ling«. In the mean time, U is the detemnnalien of the ('uloniMtion 
Commissioiicn (nnUted, of counc, by her Majctdy'a Covemnicnt) to redeem all (!io 
obligations officially incurred by (beirlate repmentativein the colony. The Commin- 
bioncra* order, promulgated by Cnl Gavr1cr,lii reference tospeda) surreyH, is not lolio 
insisted upon. The surveys, therefore, which were lakcn in terms of the published 
regulations, will be surveyed, and delivered ovtr to the purcboserK, according to the 
usual form. U is earnestly to be boped, that the 00U*acrc-getting system, attempted 
by Col. Gawlerin two late surveys—being not murely toiHlly imuutliorised anil in 
flngrant violation of tlieee regulations, but ruinous to the prosperity of the colony nnd 
the interests of the colon is ts^will not (« sanctioned, at least, thnt a monopoly of the 
fight to choose blocks of dOO acres of the best land in the province will not be grsnt* 
cd to the apecial survey speculator, and denied to the lets wealthy colon)at on I he 
spot, who is surely the party most likely to moke bis location immediately prodnedve 
Bsd available.^iS.^,i?sp., May S6. 

A strong body of mounted police and colonists, under Major O'HaMorun, had been 
despatched to the Murray, to secure the overland communlcafion with New Soutli 
Wales. His £xc., in reply to on application of the colonists for a large force to lie 
sent against the blacks on ^e Munayi and tendering the co operHtion of a nirmbcr of 
gentlemen, observes: As it is possible that these gentlemen hs^'C volunteered their 
servicee under the idea that a miUtory expedition against the natives would lake 
place, his Exe. thinks It proper to state, that poaltive iristnictiona have on Hevenl 
occasions been given by H«M.'s Government to treat the aborigines of all parts of 
this continent as subjects of the Qoeen, witiiin her Majevty'a aUegiaoee, and that 
to r^ord them os aliens with whom a war con exist, and against whom II. M.'a troops 
may exercise belligtrent rights, is to deny that profeetion to whieh they derive the 
highest ponible claim fna the sormignty which hat been assomed over the whole 
of their ancient poeoeisions. To iheoe iflitmctiona it !• the intention of hie £xc. 
rigidly to adhere; and at the same time chat be will endeavour to tbe utmost of bis 
power to protect the Uvea oad properties of settlera, be will not authorise the levy* 
ing of war or the exereite of belligerent rights agtioil tbe abof^inea of Austrolio." 

Mr. Pollan, tbe marine forveyor, hu eetabKGied the practicability of tbe entrance 
of the^Momy, ae awnigiUe pmagt fot Tooevll of a eertiici drot^t of water, In 
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jiiudcreU: wcuthar. It \roiild be difficult to ovcmte the coloniul imporUnce of t 
direct ftco^communiefttion.witli ti»e eiteiwive tnd fertile trade w'ltered by Lakee 
Alenmlrina und Albert, atid tbc Murmy, Cor about two hundred mi lee of He counc. 
Tlw cetablieliment of the fact will at oncedirecttbe attention of Uie coloniela to tbeee 
e])lendid districts, and render hundreds of tbouwude of ame of rich agrieultural land, 
wliicli at one time were considered almost shut out from pouimunication with the 
capitaU of almost as easy areeea Co market as tbe located districts beyond the Ha« 
rosaa and Mount I^lty raiiftrs. 

From private iufonnation, upon which we can rely, we learn a moet diseetrous 
account of this colony, oral all events of lucapital, Adelaide. Our lufonnant went 
thitlicr witli a numII consignment of dour, potatoea, and fruit, with tlie intention of 
acquiring, by personal ohHcrvation, such a knowledge of Ihe colony, ae might be 
avaiUible to further trading, or even scttli^. Money is scaree, water is scarce, and 
bad to boot: wages are sf^rve; while deas, bugs, hot winds, dust, and heat, are ex- 
ceedingty abundant; in aliort, there ih no setnbUiiee of what every Kngliehman so 
lovingly edmires-comfort—to he found in the place. In tmth, wu Utitik the Com* 
pany have overdone this work, Humenbat aftci' tbe manner of Uie Swan lliver (Ufair, 
and wc ere assured thut inulCitudcM of deluded emigrants are anxious to dock hither 
or to Sydney. The gciitleinsii to whom we arc indebted for our information told us, 
that he hod six several offers of services by invrluiniet, who would agree to work out 
their passage-money to thin cohmy, at the rale of ^ or Cn, per diem ; for, although 
wages arc iiomiiially higher at Adelaide, there is thia Mule dllficully, tlicy are rarely 
paid in cash, if paid at all, while provisions of every kind are exorbitantly dear. Of 
water aenreely a cup of dear fluid Is lo bt* bad, and what is brought to Adelaide Is 
taken from aoiau stagnant pools in which the mtivn bathe themselves, and is sold 
at da. the cask.*—//o^rr Tnira, Ctntr., May 14. 

The expetiit'on to the Murnty, for Che purpose of recoverit^g from the natives the 
aheep taken hy them from the party of Messrs. Field and Inman, returned, un¬ 
successful ill thut respeec, but providciituilly fortunute in rescuing from Imminent 
peril Mr. C. J*angborne and the rcmiiaiil of Ids party, who liad escaped the attack 
of tlie natives of the Uufua, In wbivli four individuals belonging to it were murdered, 
and two severely wounded. Tlic report of Major O'llallOTaa states tliat when the 
detaclimcnt of police and volunteers (in all sixty-eight men) reached the spot where 
the sheep were taken, the interpreters went to the hostile tribe with i message, that 
if the slice|i were n stored the tribe sliould not be niolesteil. Otic eff the hostile 
blacks, n large and jkuwerfni man, who had been woiindtHl hy a gun-sbot, returned 
U’ltli the Intel pretors. He Ktated ithat the slieefj were t'cry iiuiiieruus, only one 
having been killed by a man who would be pveiiup ; that they wure yet some miles 
to the north, and that we niuxt make unotber half-day's march before we could get 
to the spot v\here the sheep were folded, under cluuge of an overland party, who 
bad aril veil u few days before, with three dmys and a large herd of cattle. In the 
morning, Uicrefore, Cltcy started, and after marching eight miles (240 from Adelaide), 
suddenly f^l in njth Mr. LonghorncN overland party, wlio had Iwcn attacked by 
the tribe tlie (uirty iverc umong»t but two days before having bad four men killed 
■nd two wounded, out of sixteen individaals, twenty head of cattle dispersed, others 
,bay lag been killed, and nearly all their propel ty and supplies taken from them, 
They were in llie most wretched and deptondile state imaginable, and appeared as 
men would do who were unexpectedly reprieved from apparently certain death. 
All Jiatl given thcmidvcs up for lost, and cxjiccicd to Ve murdered that very night 
Nepr day (the blacks who had come to the party, probably as spies, liaving soei^ed 
off) Major O’Hiilloran, Imvir^ bis camp fonifted with a strong foot ]Mirty under 
command of Capt. Pergnsson, with the rctuoinder of the detachment scoured tbe 
country iioiitid four miles in el) directioDS, with tbe hope of making prisoners and 
recovering Mine of the sheep, but returned umucceiaful in both objects. 
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found/' lie MVfl, *' thet the M'bole of the ifaeep hwl )ong before been aUiMChtered, 
us we uvv their carcM^ee onil bonee thrown about iti vut liCHpa in \*arloiia pieces 
where the blAcks had formed force encempmenu» and hud folde^t the ahoep; iMid 
tboufth we fiuw and cliascd thiitecn mtivee (the only number &een on our aide of 
the rirer, though nunierone enough on the other)» they were ever too close to the 
water'! edge to tdmU of our accurmg tUem, for they took to the river when driven 
througli the high reeda on ita banks, and whirb roaealiove our heada wlien on liorat* 
back i and thus, from tlie want of boata, omprd ua, though only a few yurda 
distant. They might all w*ith certainly have beenahots but when they found wc 
would not dre, the villains laughed at and mocked us, roaiii^ out ' Tlenty shvepy/ 
* plenty(another name of tboira for abeep), and one of them repeated the 
word * cornu* eeveral timea, wlic waa instantly reeogntced aa the black that had 
been with us for several days, end who volunteered to act as interpreter and riego* 
tiate between us and this brutal tnbe. Thia follow bad explained to ui that *ccma' 
meant'white chalk,'and not' a chief/as we Imagined. Consideiing myself no^v 
fully juitifled in rendering Mr. Langboriie all the assistance in ray power, and hoping 
yet to make lomc prisoneia, I left our fortiiled camp again, leaving the entire foot 
party under command of Mr. Inman, and with the moiitited detachment got to 
Langhome'a Ferry, on the Kufoe, where hie party were atuekcd, and there found 
the body of one of hie murdered men lying along the bank, guarded by a faithful 
buibdog. that had been speared tii two placet by the blacks, for ho Imd fiercely 
attacked them. The noble aniroal. on arcing us, set up a piteous and hearbrvnding 
howl, swam across to the opposite vde. and has not since been seen. Martin's body 
was covered with wounds, his head and face frigliifully Iwttrred with waddies, and 
his entrails and thigh bones taken out. Purt of a driy, flour in heaps, broken mur> 
keta, and other articles, lay strewed around, iw also many waddles and jagged and 
pointed apeara, with blood, flesh, and hair upon them; also several dead calves. The 
sight was altogether horrifying; but as the day was far spent, and It would require 
conaidenble time to cross a party with horses over the Rufus, I retired for the 
night to a flat five miles distant, svberc there was good feed for our boracs, and 
early Che neat morning was sgaln at Langhome's Ferry. A grave was then dug for 
the remains of poor Martin, and I bad the melaneiioly aatitfoclion of giving him 
Chrlaciaa burial, and reading tbe funeral service over the curpac, a large Are beitig 
afterward! lit over the grave to prevent tbe blaeka from rec^niaing it. Tlrese 
wretches had taken his body out of tlie water to extract tbe thigh bones, but u hat 
they have done with the other three we coukJ not diKover, thougli the river waa 
traced to Lake Victoria (into which is now eaptlea itself, though In the summer into* 
the Murray), with the hope of recovering the relics of the reurdored men." 


SralanH. 

H.M.'s ship Favourite, with I^ady Praoklin on board, arrived at Port Nicholson 
OTi tbe drd Marcli, after a beautiful passage from Hobart Town of ten daf4. Her 
arrival had created quite a scnKatlon. Several ccmgratulatory addi«ascs were pre« 
sented to her lody^ip, who cx[ireiied the utmost gratifleation witli lier visitt and 
after a week's stay, started Co A kiroa and other places on tbe coast. 

We have seen a g:sntlcmaQ who came to Sydney by the Lapunnt/t on whose infur.* 
mation we can rely, who states that the town of WeUfogton it progressing slowly^ 
be eatimates the value of houses and stock in the township at 41^,000. lie stales 
that Mr. Dudley ^oclmr, ion of bit George Sinclair, bu disposed of the greateat 
part of hii property at Wellington, having received for two allotmente, for which he 
paid £W, nearly £2,300 from a gentleman connected with a Sydney bouse. W« 
hear that the land for miles round the town is of a most inferior deaeriptlon, and that 
it vrould take £90 to clear a tingle aero* sn densely timbered is the greater portioA of 
this cguntry. WImk the lend U ealtifated, te ,iclde amt abuDdanOri a cabbafe wu 
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broiiifht into t)ie mtricefc of Wcllinfeoo, wlueh« irhen etit» metiaredmm than elevn\ 
fvct in circumference, widSveighed IS lbs. Tlie foUowmff are the market price* 
first flour, per ton; potatoes* ^f>to £ 7 \ Mauritius sugar, £ 2 , lOs. perc^it.; 
tea, per chest, ^Xo £\2; butter. 3s. to 3s. 6d. ; mUch cows, £26 to ^30; brood 
miires, ^50 to .£90; working botloeks, £50 tv £60 per |>air; sheep, £2to £3.-*« 
Sif^netf Gaz. * 

By the JVimro^ tvliich left Uic Bay of Islands on the S^nd July, intelligence from 
New Zealand hnd t>een rcceircd at Sydney. The most sanguine opinions arc cx- 
])ri‘Sied, both as to Che present anil permanent prosperity of that colony. The cunu 
inercial operations and the progreas of the wivus settlements at ami in the vicitiity 
of .\ucklsnd, arc spoken of in flattering terms. The funds for building and endow* 
ing 0 mctropulitan rhurch at Auckland had been raised, a school and a bonded 
house had been erected; a hospital was in contemplation, and measures were being 
lukcii for tlic formation of a joint stock bank, on sound principles, 'ilicrc existed, 
however, a scarcity of Inbourcrs, and these were curfdng from seven to ten sliUlings 
per day, and medianIci from twelve to fifteen shiUings* 


«rtlina. 

Wc have no later intelligence from China than that of last month, but complete 
Ales of (!iinCoii papers supply tome further details of past transactions. 

Ttifsc papers contain some particulars, from cye*^witneuct, of iiicidcuti in the 
artJont of May, 

During Utc storming of the forts, Capt Ommancy, 9nd Madras N.C., and l.ieut. 
K. K. Stewart Mackenxie, II.M.'sOOtliregt, being good rumien, served on Cen. 
Uoiigli's stuff (none of whom were mounted) aa aides-de-camp, and tlirir powers 
W'cre severely taxed during one of tbc hottest dayv of the season. X.ieui. M. served 
as a volunteer with the Uoynl Irisli At the storming of the eiitrcnrhvd csiup; and at 
one time was just receiving orders from the general, to be conveyed to another |mrt 
of the field, when a sergeant of the ^tb came up; and Ceu. Gough, observing that 
Lieut. Mackenzie Jud had running enough, despatclied the sergeant with the orders; 
tliat sergeant iias never been heard of oiocc, and must have been cut off. 

After Che armistice, in the affemooo of the d(Hh, sevemi tboosaiifi villagera coU 
lected oil the broken ground aad lo the paddy Acids, about two miles to tlie north¬ 
ward of tlie Brituli quarters. Detacbmenta from tlie 36th, 49th, marines, and 
37th Madras N.I. marched down in four columns, to disperse them. This service 
was speedily performed; but soon tbc floodgates of heaven were opened, and 
water descended in sbeets; dclaihmeiits from tlie 36th and 37th having been soot on 
in advance, while the remainder of tlie force bad been ordered back, after tlie dlspor- 
Rion of the villagers, and were on the route to tbeir different quarters in the forts 
taken on the 35th, the general and staffs consisting of about twenty officers, remain* 
c<i unprotected about a mile hi the rear of the advance* Meanwhile, the troops 
engaged got wet, and tbeir muskets were rendered useless; the commanding officers, 
roniequently,. returne<l, and tins Chinese, observing the Britiab troops had ceased 
firing, faced about, and began to close romid uid hem them in, attackiog with speim, 
&e. j the rear man of tbc 26tli was speared, and iomediately be fell, the Chineee 
tJirew themselves u}K>n, and liacked lun to pioecs with tbeir swords; but his body 
and bis arms and accotitremeuts were all recovered. The Chineee fought hand to 
hand, and M^or Pratt had the aleave of Ida coat torn by a thrust of a tri-forked 
spear. These tm deUcJimcnts had to face about several rimes, to beat tbo Chinese 
off; and wbdai^y joined the staff—which had taken audi shelter from the pouring 
cataracts of raid as a tbrn-bianched tree afforded, and might Save been easily cut off 

klllod by the Chinese— Oea. Gou^ distiaguisbed the native officers of tiie 37th 
in the most eourttoue style, taking tbeir bands, and tbankiug them for their steady 
behaviour. It was soon, however, dlseovered that, by some UAaecouotable misun« 
dvrstanding, a company of the 37th had beep left behind; the marineit with pereus- 
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Hion^kocke to ihe.r muAketi, wtre forth with ordered u> thoir rescue. Tlicy met tl<o 
compnny-of sboui fifty inm^retreitiiig In M{uftrc, keeping the Chinese st hny; 
immediately the Indls of the marines vntt heard and felt, the Chlnene dispersed s one 
of the 37tli had been speared and killed, and his liody, arm^ and accnutreoifuts 
could not be recovered ; and when the ^ii|iahi fell, a Chinese o^sed file loaded mus* 
ket, deliherutely aimed, fired at, sihI woiiiidini Mr, Derkeiey, in command of tho 
company. I'hc return to ttuarters wok throiigli the same fioods of rain whirii liad 
swollen every rill to a torrent, through wbivh the troops wadi.'d waiat-high in water. 

The following ih itatod (o be the l ausc of the wound of Capt. Hall, comirmnding 
the iVcMeWr, in the action with the Chinese junks and firc*ruAa. A rocket had Im^cii 
fircti, nnd yet it hung fan tin tlw tube. Capt. Hal), knou'liig that not ii uiomorit whh 
to be lust, witli iOKUint quji*kne«a ainJ the eooh'st daring, thrust Ids hand up the 
tu))r, while t)kc rocket wish seiuliiig out its fire dowiiwanl, and puslied the rocket 
out: nothing but llux dnring dceil could have |>revenied its exploiiion on board, and 
killing nil aruuiid it. 

The report of ilie Imperial CommU^hmen^ Vih*shan, I.nng.wnng, iiml Vang-fung, 
UH the ultiick uf ('nutoii (dated .'filth May), d«scrilM**c the meuioirep, tliey hiul Hilupted 
for the dvh iicv <iC the City und the diiKculty of securing it, an it w overlooked mid 
ceu)mmide<l by lisightN und t)ie maritiiiic oereaa being may. 'Jln y shite rlint they 
prepared rafiH to burn our K]kip>; but liefore they cookl net, the nlnds " comineTiccd 
battle, luving secretly taken soundings of the river. 'Hie Chinese troops, however, 
boat them l»avk. tUI, on the May, the whole of the barbarian veaseka iittHcked 
the city. Aided by traitorous native^, the Knglisli sti^tumvesacla proceeded up to 
Ke«cluiig, opening tlieir fire, whilat llketraibuiKw tkQtivei»disguia(*d assaklora, entered 
the Cblneac firc«rlup«, and jumping into the water, penetrated by Und to the rear of 
the Cliinfae army. Thus assoukted on each side, Nc-ehitig coiikd not be defended. 
The report then represents tlie sufFerings of the population of Canton. “ 'rhu 
people,'* they say, *' arc easily swayed in their ojiirnons ; they do not think the 
provincial city i» un important territory, .indtliat the whole province depcndi upon it; 
and vile wretches arail themselves of the opportunity^ and rtMi in crowds.'* Never¬ 
theless, when tlie barbarians advanced against the city from l)ie nortli, by the way of 
Ne^hing, the Chinese opened a fire upou tliem from the wnJU, and killed **inore 
than ten,'* and more tlian one hundred traitorous ualivc'; upon which the barburians 
retreated, and the diineic ennj retired within tlie city. On thy tfftlj, tlie inhabi¬ 
tants confusedly presented iwtitioiis, beseeching that the city anfl their lives might lie 
]ireiCrvoil. and the soldiers stationed st the ongte of a (tampi't reported that the bar¬ 
barians seemetl to wish to parley. Tlie ComiDisai<jners say tfiey thereupon oidcrcd 
Colonel Heuen Chuy-ilnrig ascend the walls and look about him.** lie 
perceived that there were several “barbarian eyes,*' who “|Kdnlod with their 
beads to heaven and eartli, but the C<rfoneJ could not make out what they hnd to ny." 
Interpreters called for; according to whose stitcmarit, the barbarians *' wanted 
to explain their grievances;** whereupon ** Oenmi Twan-Yung-fub exclainie<i, * How 
can you suppose that a genenilissimo iA tlie celestial empire can grant you sn inter¬ 
view? he ha.s only received orders aitd lias come here witfi the sole intention of 
figliting you, and known of nothing else.' *rhe os id liarbtrlan eye immcdiatply doffed 
bis cap, dismissed his retinue of offkera, threw down his arms on Uie ground, and 
made bis obeisance towarda the city.’'* General Twoo anbscqucntly made InqiiirieB 
into the grievances, and the harbariao i jc said that ** the Krtglishcoukt not barter their 
goods; that there existed no intercourse or Mlitiea for trade; tbst they had lost their 
capital, and had debts owing to them unpaid. Since the cannonade was opened on 
bo^ sidea of tlie tiew dty. tliey bad not been able to coenmunicate wliat they had to 
say; and therefore lie hodeome hlrhcr to request tfie gencrallnsimo to 1>eseech the 
great emperor to shew favour in paying the d^a, and graciously permit tlie (English) 
trade; they would then immediately ratreat outside the Bogue, restore the forts, and 

• Two vomm'sb^lMiracathroiradmtM Iktvsibto tbegfigUshoacen: ons vie lort hi tbs 
gfws, and i w e vsTsd only aftor a tong •sneh. 
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T>oC dare to create ditturbance/ Accordingly, tbe CommtMionen maturely weighed 
tlicae matterp, and found that, the fortiftcAttofii ofibe Bogue being lost, there exiated 
no protection for (hoM who ore within or those wldiout The best, therefore, that 
could be done, n'as to agree to tliia proposal, to preserve tlic city from datiger. and 
give new life to the fainting inhabitants. We mlcnlate the wliole annttal mtn arising 
from the taxes and dutiei of Canton province to be no than «%000,000 of taels. 
If only the business of the barbarians wax cleaily settled, the people might in a few 
years ^ter wards recover their accustocn<‘d spirit; but if we waited for any length of time, 
nncxpeclcd troubles might fierilopa arise, which would involve us not only in heavy 
expenses hutal^o hi dilemrnut. When once tlie faurhuriaii vesscli have gone out and 
the traitorous nntives been dispe^rsed, we could ail along from the city to the Bogiie 
increase the nnnaher of forlificarions at every important )ioint, and cast and plant addi- 
ijonnl guns; at tim mouth block up the entrances witli stones: thus we should be 
ublc to prevent the enemy and maintain oiirselvei effectually, and cramp their effarti. 
Shrmtd they Hgniii dnic to act outragcouKly, we would imoicrtiatrly stop their tndc, 
and manngc them well.'* 

The Cbafoa/Vrse, August Wl, publlslies tJie following speculations upon the sot* 
tloment of the pending dispute, whicti, os the opinion of a person with iouil oppor* 
tunitiesof becoming walbinformed, perhaps, merit attention:^ 

*' The English Imvo to enforce demands which inehide and make necessary a 
citango of system which is the very btsis of (be ('hineKc government, and nn \v|jK;h 
its present existenro mainly depends. Ah the demands can lie summed up in one, 
for free interc<»urvc between ('hina and foreigners on su equal footing. But let it lie 
also ren)enilK!rc<l. tlnit whatever fails short of Oiia Mipulation will never satisfy the 
present claimants. The llnhicon once twssed, no Imlf^measure will be of any avail. 
It is natural to ask, how is this problem to W solved ? simply answer, take your 
lessons from tlic past, and shape, in strict accords nee to experience, your future 
course. All egno that the messirres hitherto otlopted have not accomplished the 
end, and many ivill, with reiison on their side, aver, that it would be much bet> 
ter if we could start afresh, and hail not to imuUmplate the disasters of last year. 
With pflil experience for our guide, wliat is next to be done ? Thu most expeditions 
way of cutting the Oordisn knot w*ouM doubtless have been to lay on embargo upon 
the imperial grnin^junks and tlie treasure*vcs^ls. About 6,000 bouts. ca(*U loaded 
with J,<KM) to 2,UQp peeuls of rice, proceed annually from the sonthem provinces, on 
tbe great canal, to Tilcn.(sin,and these same junks cv^ from 37 to 40 milliunH taeli 
in pure syccc. I'o effect Ihii end, however, onr operations ought not to be directed 
to the Yang*tbse.keang, bccauoc^these boats do not aKsemble there, but proceed In 
ihiglr flic up tbe great canals : but we onght to look for them at their rvndexvous. 
To AccumpUsli this, we should want sis iron steamboats, of the smallest draught, sucJi 
as navigate the Indus and f Tooghly. and to be in possession of Teen-tsin from the 
beginning of August until Uie middle of October. By such a bold stroke, we would 
save much delay, much treasure, much bloodshed, and might avert a protracted war. 
It wouhk be carrying on boatilities towards the most legitimate objects of our wratb, 
the Ktnperor's goods und uhattels, and the great monarch is pecollariy sensitive upon 
these points. * Slay a million of his subjects, take one hundred forts, burn all tlie 
warglinks, tbu» occasioning on enormous expanse of human lift, and tlie horror of 
destruction, but you will never make the Emperor so pliant as when you lay hold of 
his provisions and income for tbe next year. 

** A second enterprise likely to lead to antiafsetory coneluaion, would be a direct 
march upon reking. Tlie enterprise is grind, sot^eet to manyHf^ks and dangers, 
but not much more periloua than an attack upon Canton. But there are three or 
four coniideratloiis that very strongly speak in favour of the adventure. Tbe upper¬ 
most U> no doubt, tbe persuaiion that it ffnally roust come to this, or no peace osn 
possibly be concluded, unless ratified at the gates of Peking. Wa may ftatter our¬ 
selves that oatten will taka a diffamt turn, that leas bold measuras might equally 
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»crve« and itnopne a hundred other tlilngt, wliic)i» however, change nothing in the 
real state of affairs. Make the trial for lour or five ycHi^ und the convictioii will 
nearly amount to a moral certainty, tliar, unlcu Teking i« attacked, there can be no 
treaty. Of the minor cz^ienU for hastening the settlement, we may inoition as tlu^ 
principal, the occupation of the Yaxig«taze*kcang by our navy, a thing |>(»rhaps more 
difficult than it would at'flrst appear. Out Chore are targe cities on ita banks; tbero is 
the centre of all the inland communication: the river i«, In fact, tlie hoart-artcry of 
China, nnd hence, IK of paramount import!iu>e. In a cotnmtrcia) point of view, iho 
reasons arc still more urgent: and so long as we ran ket'p tliis river open for our ships, 
(*hina eau never he shut against foreign intercourse. It is the key to tliu Celciuial 
Kmpirc, (he grand inlets and if no ot>eraiiona arc carried on in its waters, the river might 
uc least to be surveyed as far as it ia navigable, 'i1ie citios whose occupation would 
most annoy the great Emperor iruuld be Siiang^liai* and l.oo^chuo, in Kcang^suo, 
Niiig'puand ITuDg-choo, in Che-keang, and Full-chew imd Amoy, in Fmki4!n. A 
demonstrution upon Leami tuiig. thepatrlinomal estate of the reigning family, would 
seriously nUrm the court, and simultaneously made at a point nearest Moukdeii, when 
Peking is thrcfttencdi it would divide the forehand attention, and accelerate ngood 
nridcrstaruling. Of the islands oinst conveniently situati.Hl as a pniat Chusufi, 

notwithstanding all that has been said against it, holds still the first rank; as a per* 
niaiient agriculturalpo^scMrion* Formosa is peerless; for a commerciul colony, tho 
above, or sumo spot between Amoy and Fub«eUew, holds out greater mlvuiiUget than 
iloiig'koiig. hut the commencement will be far more difficnit. Ilut there are otiior 
considenUions that must w'cigh upon the negotiator, and one of the utmuMt linporu 
uuce is, ihnt Che trade should go on in tite mean while, If Fnb<chcwand Nhig'iK), 
linwever, arc put under the same necessity as Canton Co carry on the <rou)mcrcial 
iiitcrcourse, there will be no want of either Urns or rawihk/' 

A letter from Mscao, dated lj3rd August, observes'Ihere appears aver)'general 
impression in Canton, that the Chinese were induced to believe Uie payment of six 
millions of <loUars to have deen a final settlenwntof our demands, and that trade wu 4 lcl 
gradually be allowed to full havk into Iho former system, and it hcvihh very problcma** 
tical whether the <wbinct at Peking will bo easily brought to accede to new and in¬ 
creased dotminds. Wlicthcr traiJc can be continued ot ('milon wJiilc hostilities are 
going on in other quirts of the empire, we cufinot pretend toforcice; but it seeinH 
probable that, although the recollectioo ofUie recent lesson given to the local autho¬ 
rities may keep thorn from overt acts of hostility fora while, they maybe forced, by 
orders from tile court, into measures wbirh ivill result in closing the p<irt here at no 
distant day. They bad, indeed, a few dayt ago, oomniencod to block up a part of the 
river nvur Cantuu, and although tbestorkadei have been removed, on tljcretjulfitiou 
of our authorities, the absence of the duct may now, very likely, induce them to com¬ 
plete works, with the view of preventing mcn-ttf-waragaiu gtHtiog near the city. 

CTavf of CsooV |l}opf. 

Tbo attention of the colony is strongly directed towards (lie establishment of a 
Representative Legislative Assembly, the opinion expressed by Lord John Russell 
upon colonial asoemhlies having, it is said, acted like an ehsetric fire in the minds 
of the colonuts.** At a mcctir^ of the Cape Town MunicipalUy, In Common Couti. 
cii, 00 the 23rd July, it was uoainmonsly resolved, ** lliat the expediency and ne¬ 
cessity of a Representarivc Assembly baa become to apparent, tliat no man who lias 
paid attention to the working of the municipality, short as has been its opcratiuri, 
but must allow that tfie colony is hilly fitted and ready fur the boon of scif-govern- 
ment, and whieb alone eon develop the reeources of the colony, la well for Its own 
benefit and interest u that of the Home Government.'' 

On the 2itfa August, a public tneetiog wee held at Cape Town, whon it was una* 
nimously resolved, ** That, in the opinion of this meeting, the form of government 
in which the reprcsentitives of the people have some shore and responsibility is the 
most jolt, expedient, and h w fl ci al to the people, ud tint there existe no reason 
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why thU cotony, compniing « populidcn of ]90«OOOi thovH be eicludn) from tire 
pale of thie principle i that t)ie present ajitern of onr Colonisl Government Is ill* 
Adapted to the wants of the colony, and that the form of a free repreientation hy 
eolcmlics from every part of the colony is best calculated fully to develop its com* 
merclal and agricultural resources, and to meet the wurta so generally required for 
]in]>rovlng piihlic works and roads throughout the ^amc; that, from its geographieul 
]>ositlon and natural advantages, no colony offers a better field for the employment 
of British capiul and labour than the Cape of Good Mope, and that, by wsimilaemg 
our political insticutiona to thoM of Great Britain, we hold out a greater inducement 
to emigrunta from the mother country.” 

In the dUcusiiont at this meeting, Mr. Ehden, a member of tlic Legislative Coun* 
cil> stated, in reaped of the measures adopted by the unoAclul meinbers, when, by a 
blunder (as Hiibiequently appeared), their rights as mcmi>tra of the Council were 
impaired, ilmr, at the time, ^an attempt tm made, he will not say by whom, to 
twist and torture Into meaning a palpable error in the wording snd construeilon of 
une of the sertiona of the royal lostructtons, whereby the lllrerfy of dciMte was 
infringed, and the power of the Council ncutralisetl, with the view of rerulcring the 
Cotmeh subservient to the will of the Governor.” 

The Xnid A/rihann oWrrcs: ** There seems no hmger to exist a doubt os to the 
question of competency uf the coionbls fbr sclf-got crnmcnt. The question of ala* 
very, which some years ago was raised as an objection, no lunger exists; potty 
feeling, which at one lime convulsed our society, has happily dird away: vve hear 
no longer the disrus^ion raised as to nationsHty or laugungc; and we find those uho 
formerly disagreed with the great mass of the pcopUs ns to the expediency of graiiu 
ing n representative Assemldy to this colony, now joining the standard to obcuin that 
which Is universally maintained to be the inherent right of every British subject.*' 

Petitions to her Majesty and to Parliament have been fonvarded to England. 

An Accidsntal supply of labour bad been thrown into the Cape market by the 
wreck of tJia Prince Rupert (with emigrants for New Zealand), In Table Bay, which, 
aa it was attended with auapicioui ciTCumstances, had fiimlalicd a matter of invea* 
ligation for the magiairatcs. 

The investigations of the missionaries, and the ttatementa made by impartial par. 
sons, aesm clearly to shew that the attack made by a port of the emigrant boeri at 
Natal upon the Culfre chief N'Capaai, in December, 1640, on the ground of hla 
having stolen their cattle and liorsea, was unjustifiibio, iniamurh aa N'Capaai was 
entirely innocent of the charge, and it la even uiid that the farmera knew that the 
cattle hid been taken by Bushmen. The Armera on that occasion killed many of the 
Catfres, and carried olf a Urge number <d their cattle. 

A VTiter on the frontier auys: ** 1 am aware that the policy of aending a Dritish 
force to the Zimvouboo, for the protection of the native tribes from further attack (tf n 
similar chameter aa that made upon N'Capsu, baa been severely animadverted upon. 
Matters of policy are always mailers of opinion. Now, a^ ! am supposed to possess 
rather better means tor obtaining information and forming a correct opinion aa to the 
general elfect of tiiis measure on tJie aafety of the colony aikd the welfare of the 
natives cliui IImost any private indlvit! lal residing on tlie border can have, I will, 
with your permission, state that, in my humble opinion, the aending of the expedi^ 
tion to the ZImvooboo was a memaure of the very best chsracier, and ii would be 
diHeult to say whether its policy or humanity U moat to be praised. It tends to 
the security of our immediate border by its influence on tho CafTres, and it haa 
alrea<ly favourably influenced public sentiment among the emigrant farmers at Natal; 
it has placed the slileld of OriCIsh protection over a Urge and powerful tribe (Faku't), 
who are the alliei of the colony; and It was, perhaps, partly intended aa a neces¬ 
sary step towards the aecompitahment of an event greatly to ba desired, being alike 
benefleisi to the amlgraot fanocra, (he Inhabitaots of our own colony, and to the 
native tribes at large«*I moan, the peaceable establishment of the British rule at 
Port Natal.” 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


Ea$t -India Hotitt, Sov. ITM. 

A Specivl Gefierat Court of i*roprieton of EtfUlndiB Stock wca (biR dny held Kt 
rbo Cotnjiany'B liouM, Leaden halJ Street, ** I'o take i?ito connidcration 

ADDHEsaea or to:<aRAYvi.ATio}f to the oi'ick amo h.e.h. peikce aleket, 
on tlie birtli of ■ prifiee and heir apparent to the throne of Uieae realms,'* 

The rninutea of the laat General Court haWng been read, 

llie f^atrAoa (George LyaU, £#q.} proceeded to open the buiineia of the day by 
obeerviitg, that they weie asaenbled on one of the moat itiCeresting occaeioua which 
could poaaibly caiiae them to meet together, namely, the birtli of an heir to the 
throne of the British dominlona. (/fear, Acer/) Tho object of tbc moiling, aa the 
proprietora had learned from the advertiaement, waa to conaidarof atldreaaei of roii« 
gratulatlon to the Iliuatrioui pamita of the young prince; and he rejoiced in having 
the high graiificaiion, aa the ofheial organ of the Court of Pirectora, of proposing an 
addreia to tier Majeity tlie Queen, which ahotild convey to their moat gracioua aove^ 
raigii tile hearty aiul ainrerc eotignitulatiooA of the pioprietura of tiiat Court, upon an 
occaalon moat intercating to the fcviiiiga, and on an event moat conducive to Che 
happiijcaa of all her Majcaty'a loyal aulgecta. {firar, hearf) It waa an occurrence 
which had dilTuacd joy and gntitude throughout the land, luid it waa the more to be 
rejoiced at, because the birth nf a (iriiHw and an lieir-apparcnt to the throne of Uri- 
taiu waa calcidutcd to give addiiioiml accurily and atabillty to the gloHoiia conatitu- 
tion of tbia country, over uhicb the riluvtrioua family from which Jier Majeaty had 
dcicended had preaided ao long, so ably, 90 liappily. and ao beneAciall)*. (/fear, 
hear/) Apart, Jiowever, from national conaidcntioiia, it wu impoaaible not to 
aytnpathiie with our virtuous and eccompliyhed Queen upon an event which might bo 
eaid to crown the eiyoymeuta of domestic life; and which, being attended with perili 
nnd fears that reminded ua of ibe uuemainty of liumau exiaience, and of the Irtnii* 
cory nature of ail mortal bliii, wia enhanced thereby, and made the more welcome 
luliject of joy and thankagiving by reason of a cafe delivery from every danger and 
apprehension of danger. (Hour, Aenr .0 He would not detain the Court longer, 
hut would at once propose an address cotigratulatliig ber Majesty ujKni this event, 
which waa alike an accession to her Mqjesty*# own happinen and that of her people. 
The addreaSr which the clerk would be proposed should bs sdopted, signed, 
and sealed with the oflkial seal of the Court, in the usual form, and presented to her 
Miyeety by tJie Cliairmari and Depufy Chairman. (Hoar, hear /) 

Tlie Clerk then read the following addreu 

To lh« Ottssa** noil cKCiilsnt Miiswy. 

The humMs ASdras of the Baat-lndJs Covpany. 

Most Oraclcras Sotersign: Wt, your MslntyH loial and dutiful lubJacU, the £ort*IndKs Company* 
crave pmnlMlon to prawnt to you Na^y our •laure and IrrvRit ponintuUilwis on the birth of a 
ptiftce, dntiMd, we devoutly bop», through a loof sad vvoepvroui nrs» to eejoy the agSetloQt of your 
BlajMy*s people, and to add to the flory of theniiiaivSouehouatlowhJdibebtloAfi. Great and uni- 
venal U the >oy nUed futth ou the ewadoe, tad most dsaptydo «e partklpata la tbt Ming. 

We pray that Dlvtoe Prevldeoce taay war «auh ever) our MjQciiy Ad the Prince, aodaanm to both 
the enJnyTDent of every bloatag. (Mir, Amv , kmt /} 

The CkaiftMH.—l beg leave to move that the Court do agree to the addreia 
which hos just been reed. 

The De/wi^ Chairman (Sir J. L. Lushlngtoo) said that, in rising to second the 
adoption of the proposed addrese, It tvas quite unneceaeiry for him to add much to 
what bad already been said by tl>e hoit Chaimea. Anfmaled as all the members of 
that aaaambled Court were by a spirit of devoted loyalty and of aflbe^onate and duti¬ 
ful respect to tbeir beloved Quesn, they must hail with joy sn event which w'aa not 
only ^culatsd to Increaae ihe comfort and happlaeai of her Mi^scy» but was 
fraught with benefit and Isiting good to tbe country at targe* 0 

Mr. Wtading laid, an addreta propoaed to eongntolate the Sovarcign upon tbe 
birth of a prince^ and chat prince the beir-apparent to the throne of tiiis kingdom^ 
would naturally and cwdlally be received and assented to by every Englishman who 
valued tbe constitution of hii country. It required no rhetoric to persuadci no argu- 
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menu to coforoei iiift adoption of it. It came reeommendfd to him \>f his love of 
cunntryi by bin reaiiect erTd veneration for the Sovereign In the high station whicli 
ehe oceH|>ied« by hie attachment to the inaiitotlone and to tJjewulfure of iiis country. 
(Near/) would ievm« tben» to be superdtioua and unneccusiy to >uy a word 
upon the fiubject. The feeJitigi of every one arose on tite inatnot to adoiit the pro- 
pCMitioOi filmost niehout thought, oeHainly without deliberation, liut the ctreum- 
atoncu M*aa peculiar and itnpreaiire. He hoped, therefore, that he might bo )*or^ 
mitted tu indulge in a (e\r obvervationa upon the subject, if it were only to give cx* 
pveMion to liic joy which he felt, and to ttiuae plenKunblc nuticipationa which aroMt 
in hia mind whenever tliii happy event was eonaidereU. {li&urf) To forcece, to 
euBure, under tlie diapenwtiun of Providence, a dire<a tuccetaioti to tJie throne, so 
dcairalle for Uie public (leaee and welfare, must bu at alt times a aource of iiunh 
gratlActtlion: but to contemplate it under eircumstance# whir.ti proinlicd jtocnIiHr 
benefit tu the country, addled greatly tu the pletMire and the bappincss derived fi'um 
It. The prince, upon the occuaton of whose birdi the address was proposed, wus tlie 
offspring uf a youthful aovcrcigti, destined, be Jioperl, to live very many years to 
Ih? a blessing to the son whom sJie Imd borne, and to the country over n bicfi slje 
ruled, {/Veer, htorf) During tliit anticipated period, long os he hoped it would 
bo, and cvetttful as it would probably bo, looking at the ago in which they Ih’cd, 
time and opportunity woul<l be afforded to prepare the ruind of the youug prince for 
the important and antuoua task uf governing an empire. Brought up under the 
auflpicos uf parents, illuatrious parents, who were possessed of the highest auciul 
and domeaiic virtues, tliere would aasure«1ly be Initilled into the mind of the youth 
Bound principlei of tbinking and of acting, wbieli were the best preparative for the 
wisdom and cxertioni of the man. 'iliose principles would be afterwards confirmed 
nrul enlarged by an acquaintance and intorconrsc with the noblemen audgentlamen uf 
England ; in ilictr society, and frum their example, tie would learn the virtue of 
eelf-goveniment before he was called upon to govern uUiers; he would Inibihc the 
aplrlt of English feeling, of honour, and of justice i he would Ifaru tu aihnire and 
to valttc the iuHtitutions of his country, its religion, its laws, and its freedom, before 
he was called upon to defend, to adminUlcr, and tu maintain them. And wJten at 
length, in the course of nature, be surreeded to the throne, lie would bring to his 
aid, in the fulfilment of good govemment, a thorough knowledge of the constitution 
of his country, and a devout and resolute delermiiiBtiou to preserve it, {Jlear, hforf) 
It was with views and anticipatiuiis such as these, the realizAtioTi of which was 
brought within the range of all human probability by (be birth of sn heir-apparent, 
that he rejoiced exceedingly in tlie event t and he luul taken iltc opportunity to give 
expression to (he great pleasure whirb lie felt on (he occasion, lie most heartily 
concurred in the uddresa (//Mr, Acer ') 

Mr. Tmnin^ said, ho would veuture to d^ay the pcrforruHUce of tint grateful uet 
of duty and af^edon tn their beloved SovarelgD fur n fcwmomchUs for, having upon 
many occusioiis of a somewhat similar kind to tlie present offered his humble con¬ 
gratulations to tho throne, in accordance wlih like proposliiont from the cliair, hu 
bopLMl be should be allowed to expross, from that side of the bar on which he stood, 
on this most auspicious occasion, bis cordial and hearty concurrence in the senti- 
meiils expressed In the address, and by tbe ('biunnan. Ibe Deputy Cliairtnan, and 
the hon. proprietor who had preceded him. Ifc desired to re««cbo those sentimcDCs 
ia the iAmc spi^t which had dictated (hem ; and he felt sure that such KcntitucDta of 
loyalty and fidelity to tbe Crown had always and universally prevailed amongst the 
Froprielors of EaiMndia Stock. (Hurrf) Upon no occasion on which there bod 
been any reference to the throne of thene realms had tliere been any diversity of opi¬ 
nion amongst the members of (bat Court: but, on the contrar)*, an uudevlating and 
ever ready concurrence In every thing tliat went to testify respect and attachment to 
tilt Crown and to that illustrious family which bad oow fur to many years pfesldad 
over the destinies of tbU great country and he bad no doubt that 

they would continue to be actuated by the same loyal feelings. But upon no other 
occislon bad they been loil^Uy called upon to give exptamioQ to the joy and gratis 
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i\u\e they expericoce^, u upon that of the hinb of a prince and heir-appaitnt to 
the CrowiH-thc happy erent which had eaoacd them to aisenhla to^tlier that day. 
lie bojtRcd. therefore, to be permitted to deckare the eatrefhe itratification he enjoyed 
In raiein^ hit humble vokc in support of the resolution which had emanated from Uio 
Clmir. To these who, kike bunHekf, had kittg taken part in the proceed Inga of tliat 
hon. body whom be wna now addretaing, and wlio could not look forward to much 
IciUger time in which to'participate In llieir proceedioga, it mitat be a groiiud forcon* 
iidciice and joy to have witneaaed that happy event* heeauae It waa one which bade 
fair to aiid etrcngtii and stability to the country over wliiebUic young prineci otaome, 
iie hoped distant, period, would be called to reign, (^acr, hear J) I'lie t^eciillar cIn 
nimstaficee of the times, aa connected with that event, 0 |>eRecI up to tfic contem* 
plative mind tl>e most brilliant protpe<*ls of future prOMperity Uiat could he imagined. 
Cinder the away of the illuitrious himily from which her Majmty wee descended, 
litcrnruns science, monUity, religion, and sound priiiciplea of liberality, lied been-aa 
they contiriue«i to he~lno^t extensively lUfTuscd amtaig^l mankind s and therefore 
the event whieli bad now hapi>cncd must be regarded as most auspicious in respect to 
the position of liritain in the worUI nt large; ami ho trusted tlwt its benign iiiKuenco 
would cxtrnfl to tliat part of the lirifish empire in the Kast with which tlwt Court 
WSM so pectiliarly and intimately connected; so that, hereafter, the thougliti and 
wisiws of tlic population there might become still more and more in unison with ihos^ 
of ilritish subjects at home, aad their feelings of atUehmant still more hrmly Used to 
this country, wliirti it had for so long a periwl eontrlhuted to strengthen and enrich. 
( Ktatt hearf) Tlicre was yet another thought which he would venturo to utter. It 
was most gratifying to think tliat tlic hero of many hattlce, u’ho was connected with 
India in early life, had been spared, through the blnsslng of l*rovidcnce, to witness 
so important an event as the binh of an heir to titc tbrono of realms which his valour 
liad Mved and won; and who, though triumphant in war, had always aliewn himself 
the artlont promoter and supporter of peace* {ifoor, heor f) lie joinetl, then, with 
all sincerity in those congratulations which U waa proposed should U» coiivnycd to her 
Gnicioiia Majesty the Queen upon an event which be believed wouid strengthen rho 
country and iuereaie the happiness of tbe people^ Asar/) 

The ('hairiiun then put the motion, which wai evried nnanimoiialy, and followed 
by loud acclamutiojii. 

lltc Chairman agidn rose, and said tliat, in pn^sing a aimilar addresa of 4'oitgm* 
tululion to H.R.n. Prince Albert, he need not attempt to eulogize the virtues of 
tltat illustrious person* (/feer, hoar f) He would, therefore, lubmit tbe following 
address:*^ 

To the Piioco AIbwt 

May It plaMe your tloysl HiahiwM, 

Wt, the EeKdodkaCompatty, appmaeh your Royal HiRhacM wfth the evptwdon ^our aideol cotu 
sratulaitoa* oo the happy occeeton of hw Maisaty haviuf Wnh to a prUica 

Totha people of the Brldih empire, sol law then to your Ruyal Hksbncee, thU event elhuUi eatna of 
vnlxniaded joyi and the prkice, vhoie Iririh hae aovaadthrir hopca. will ever beragijM by Oiam with 
profeuDd and darotert altaehmaBt. * 

That her Mgkety and ywr Royal Highoeai may, aodcr the hlmlng oT IhvlM Protidmee, long en)vy 
the haptdoetf datlvad from thk auipidoue avant, h our dmm uncart and fc rv it vieb. ( Mmt, . Acor 

Tlie (Airman moved, that the Court agree to tbe address now read. 

The Depntjf Chairman, In seconding the adoption of tbe addeess, asld, liis Uoynl 
Highneai Prince Albert bad aheady, ^ly his ambble disposition, bis urbanity of 
inanuers, and the respect with wbtcdi be n^wded Ihe.bislUorions of tbe country, won 
tbe esteem of all bar Mgjesty*! loyal subjects. He trusted that tilt happy event 
upon which they were about to eungraculate hit Royal Highness would only be found 
to constitute a cloaer link of un&oa between our youthful sovereign and his lioyeJ 
Iligbness, aod an additional tie upon the attnchiaent of t1»e luljeeU of our Sove¬ 
reign. (HHtr,haarf) 

Mr. Aad, allow me to tM$ may he long live to enjoy the a/Tection of 

our beloved Quean, and the o at f of bet loyal pot^ \ iHmrr, hoar !) 

The addrets was thea carried muaMui^, aod witb uiUr dcoiOBStratmis of 
feeliflg ta the former. 

The Covt tbes 
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Calcutta. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL ORDERS, be. 

XKTKKMOir or rCTRlOltOMS TO KKW aOVTH WALK*. 

Fori HittdLM, Sepf. 26» l&IK'-'Die Rifbt lion, (he Gorernor-General of India 
in Council \n pIcMcd to publiuh for gcitml inforniMion (lie following pgragrejtU of n 
letter from (he lion, the Conn of Directors (o (be Governor in Council at liombny, 
Ka 42, dated 4^i Aug. IHi], on ibc subject of (he exiention of furlaugUs to New 
Soulb Wall'S, or aity otlier of her Her Majesty's isilonieft; tliv ruli* thciviii laid down 
behtg iippliMitle lo all the prendeneiet: 

Pm. 2. ** In future esses, whvii bfocers may be gratued a furlough on sick certU 
hcsie or on private idfoirH, to New South Wales or any other fuioiiy, wc deatre 
lluit tlicy may I»c uriMiratefy luformi'd* tltat any applicationu which they may have 
occusiofi (0 ({refer for extoudi'd leave are to be addressed to uu in aufocient time to 
allow of tiieir recHriug niir reply by ttie |>eriod when tljey ahould emlurk on their 
rclurti, so aa to ensure their anival within tlw original term ol furlougfi '% that if the 
apjilication is preferred on account of hcuUh, it sltould be supported by certificates 
from tlte medical staff officer, or other undoubted meilicAl testimony on tlie spot, 
eheuMug that (he a]{pliniuts arc tlien incapable from Ul* health lo return to tlie per* 
formance of military duty in India, snd Kpecifying the term for which they conslder 
additional leave absolutely ticccMiary for I he n*cowry of the applicant's health ; and 
that if the upplication is pivferre^l on the ground of urgent pn\’ate affairs, it will be 
rcfjuired that the nature of those afhura should l»c sperihed, and that the necessity 
for bis continued ahseiicv should be certideil by his profvsdunal adviser on the spots" 

sAt.ARv or oerwrn. 

Fincncittl lycftarfmeni, Sepi, 29, lAI I.—Conformably with a rule prescribed by the 
lion, the Court of l)ircctl>r^ tin* Right Hon. the Governor-Ovnenl in Council is 
pleased to deternnne, and lo notify forgenml information, that no civil Kervont, or 
mill (ary serrsiit fiolding a civil a|>potntment, required hy tbe exigencies of tlic ser¬ 
vice to discharge ibe dutius of a second ofHcc, will be entitled to draw the salary of 
the two offices. 

Ills Lardihip in C!otiririI is pleased to exempt from tite immediate operolion of 
tills rule, tbc odirera bolding the appointment of agent to the lieutenant-governor in 
tlic North-Western Provinces, and drawing a Mhiry of Rs.dOO a mouth in that 
situation, in addition to tin* salary of tlieir otJwr civil appointment, and to except 
also the eltuition st certain stationa of |)oat-niaRter»* held by the civil Hurgeon, who 
Is separately renmnenited for the former oflire. 

a ^ 

CIVIL ArrOfNTMENTS, 8«. 

Jiffv Vi. Mr. K. B. Pearson to be an assistant under rommisaiMsr of Benares 
Piviiiioii. 

Hfept. }5. Copt. 0, N. Clarke, M.M. fi^ud regt, to officiate as post-master at 
Haanresbangh. durir^ absence of Assist .Sur^. £. Boult on med. cert. 

Lieut. H. M. NatkHU ns^stant to coraaiiaiioner for suppression of dacoity, to be 
vested with powers of joint nmgistrate indwtrirts of Uumeerpore and Uando, and 
tbe wliole of llundlecund. 

]K Messrs. H. V. A. U. Uiddell end W. Roberts, assistants to magistrate and 
collector of Agm and Mirssporv, respccetvely, to be vested with sjwclsl powers de¬ 
scribed in Sec. ff, Ktf. HI. of Jftfl* 

22. Mr.R. S. lAllie, writer, rrpattni qusttRed for (be public service, by profK 
ricncy In two of flic iintivc langnegrs. 

MeswH. R. J. Srntt and George G. lialfotir. wriiera. rt|)orted tlieir arrival. 

Mr, Ofurge Wyatl to be deputy cnHeetor in YMUh Rensres. 

23% Mr, A. If. Curbs to olkiste a» joint maaiatrate nud deputy eolfoctor of Mo* 
ndabttd, during Mr. 8% Head's deputatfon to Bijnorv. 

• BcDim BuAdsiUMad, DM^sadSaiiior. . 



' ta Mr. J. 






Octt. I. Ciril gmp'J. BWmi>]h> 
Citil AwiM; l»iNK 

A. ni(r. C. A. • liUiliiiintDB, wriMt« 
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6 . Mr. C. giiUlid.fer dia paUf Mrrtci, pie* * 

ficifncy in tvo pf tbe oidve Iv^wipi* 

Mr. C. Steer <• oflMitt eempubite ii le coBrttnr pC 
Mr. riMpakaD loheaiupehfllilidflsteCwi^efEnMb Am. > 

Mr. A. TomboU to oMnte M uMttm 0 $ Bait Bwdwst. * 

0.; Mr. R. J. Scott to proceoJ to Kbliaaibor ml MoipciAi tt|M prt« 
rntal tanrui(M at tMt aaitioB» oodpr Mr. J. Akgeaow. 

Mr. J. ^ Silmond nfleved nr. & GtHif^froB diim M MlTaciM BeridaiM^ 
9ttt Juljr )ut» aiHl Utter feniitmaa aimwl oM^ie of raoiof BrifSifncy in no 
Auc. lut ' ^ . 

11. E^or R. Leach receircd polltiatl ebaigi of Sata^UQhUale froaa Uiflli B» 
K. Elliot on the 7th ScpL 

Cept Oeorga Johnston, iuh^iiaUc. eoa. geoml. Aotaka ehar|» rf 4odap 
perlntendent with the ex«Bpfaba of Coorg and Samni)). 

It. Mr. J. F« M. Reid to be a jud^ of S*«dd«r Dewmay AdMdot end MIPBbttt 
AilawluV ▼. Ur. D. C. Snifth dec. . ^ ' 

Mr. J. Sliaw to be e temporary iudfe M ditto ditti^ ▼. Ur. Reid. j, 

Mr. B. Golding to be dril aod aMetooe iudft of Balt P md 'iipii|<y. Shew. . 
Mr. H. B. brc^lnw to he civQ ainl eeveione iudee of Cutwk; 

Mr. Wa. 8t. Q. Quinthi to be addidooal jndM of Behar. ' 

Mr. R. J. Louitnan to be elrU and eeevfone jodfe of BOUrafonge. 

Mr. J. J. Ward to be joint magiatrato and deputy eolkctor 01 ^ aaaond t. 

Mr. CImpiMD ptom. 

Mr. C. Luahingioo to be an eoafetait to aaffatiate and a^laetor of Babaev 
Lieut. J« R. Abbott to ba a aaoior maiatent to cotnaiaaiooar M Araean* and to 
he atationed at Kyook Phyoo, v. Capt Lumadeo dec. 

Lieut. H« liopkioion to be a junfoe aeaUtaAt to do.«end to be ateioned tt A^Tah. 
15. Mr. C. Beadon to be joint maeiatnto of Bhai^nlp^’^ temponHIyy Mr ppt« 
poae of leveatigating a case of abatrecuon of money from Uw treaavy of the eoUectar 
of that district. 

Ibo eppointment of Mr. Jamoa Giaat» under date 17th Am. laoW tooSalato at 
civil end eeaeioas judge of Cuttacki Gaaoelled at hU oim requeatf 

06 f«wed kom ^M&eoice, fro.-^ 9 ept. 7. Mr. D. 'WlUdn% ibf pf 

weeks, on prmte Mhin.—15. Mr. a S. Brown, for three Mtha, to Bottef or 
(lalcutta, pieparatoiy to obuiainf leeve to ptoaeed to Burm on Ilr., JL 

J. Taylor, for thMS surntte ou privelo a|hira.*-frO» Capp r. At* HeriMWa* Thujpee 
department, for three months, to visit Calcotia, praparatoiy ko 
aion to return to £uf(^t.^Si. Mr. W. Tor twp V. 

JofaRSon, for one year, on road, cert^frd. Mr. J. R. BaAr«^ for twelve l(foQM| op 
ned. cert, to visit the UlU.—07. The Hpfu H. B. PtisMSki for mna ttoeAm -cni 
med. cert.—S 8 . Mr. C. J-. K. Cbiharn. w two moothi, ml med. cart.«*Mr. A. C, 
Bkiwril, for two DOQtha, on privato aflaira.^B9* Ilr. ^ ?Mer« foe two laopthl* 
«*<lct. 5. Mr. E. E. Woodcock, for three mooth^ on ogad, cert.-^11.. Ml* ^ IpfBe, 
for lia weeks, to pretideocy, on private aftui^—'IE Ur. N. fioitb, for^ onp ipffitfb 
jaaparatory to bis resigning^ the Hon. Company's etriice. 

ECCLXSIA9TICAL. 

Smf.BR' The Rev. John Speneet, aairistntiBhaaUIn (aidvpd oS frOtft M 

be nttnehod^to North*W«tern Pro^Moi* ' \ 


OiM tmv* M , T*, jiw. >: i. ’nr Wto 

pwiw^ t* tt iMd- 

MXUTARV ArrOfIITJ«KNT8» i!MV0n4if^ 

iliA a»fL IMI. *im IJmwL C«L 

M F/. Em. Um*» mV linTSS Um 

<Riwv. Capt.) Tbemae BeQ dee. . * .* • * 
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Ctpt. R. S. HeVH} to be capt. of aeoiD)Mwf| and Eai. It. J. Ptrre to belleut , 
from 17tb in luc. to Maj. John Gnuiaa pma. 

^pt. Rowland Hill* 70th N.I.* to of bripde in Oude, vice Cl^ A. Hodges 
dec. 

Capt Thomas Fisber, 4fith K. I., oficiallsig tMist. adj. geii. of Dinapore dl^'ision, 
to be commandant of let AMam ^bundy corp^i vice W. Simondi trana/^ to 
inealid eslab. 

Capt T. £. A. Napleton, OOtb NJ.» to be commandant Of BbagulporeHUl Ran¬ 
gers, vice Orabam prom, to allcut colonelcy rtgiraentallf. 

Brev. CoL Foster Walker, 4th N« I., temporarily employed on ataff as a brigadier, 
to a br^adicr of Snd class on the estab. from I ?th Inst, v. WUliamsim dec. 

Capt and Brev. Mi^ William Mtecler,4ihI.,C., deputy judge advo. genetal, 
polnted to charge of Judge Advocate General*! oiRee, on depanme ^om presidenry 
oTMij. A. J.H. Birch. 

Surg. Wlltiau Diilf permitted to retire from service of Bast India Company, on 
peiisiou of liii rank, from Idtb Oct. 

Capt. W. M. N. ^turt, assist sec. to Government of India, milUiiy department, to 
oAciate as deputy secretary, till arrival of Major Sanders. 

Lieut Joseph McCatiee, 65ch N. I., to do duty with lit Assam Sebundy Corps, 
Cadet of B^inears, B. Haines, admitted on estab.. and prom, to Snd Jjeut. 
^Sbfif.SG.^Cadstsof Infantry, C. B.G. Baeon, G. W. M. IJall, G. W. G. Green. 
8. J. (lire, M. R. Somerville, A. D. Macpbcrsoii. C A. 0* Douglas, K. W. Ripley, 
M. A. Oantin.and A. G. Ksdhaio admitted on csiabH end prom, lo ensigns. 

Mr, W. C. H. Eatwsll admitted on estab., as anassist su^on. 

('omet A. F. C. Billot, of tbc cavalry, to rank from 8th March. 184). 

Capt Janies Abbott of artillery, to be Snd in command of Mhiurwamh Local 
Bat, vice Capt. J. Bartleman, sod to be aasistant to Capt Diaon, ilie Superin¬ 
tendent of Muirwarrah. 

Brev. Caps. J. T. GsiU, 60th N T., late commandant of the Malwa Blieel 
Corps, plioed at iBsposal of Commander-io-Chiet 
Lliut. D. C. Shute. 18th N.L, app^tod to Bandleeund Legion, v. Lieut F« 
B« Ward roper, on leave to visit the presidency. 

CspC. BlmieBrowne, of artiUery, having completed the survey on which he was 
eoga^, placed at disoossi of Commander-in-Chief. 

Oti. 0.^17M A. / I^eut. and Brev. Capt F. M*. Burroughs lo be captain of a 
company, and Kns. H. Watson to be lieut tfom let Oct 1841, in sue. lo Cspt. and 
llrev. Maj. J. flicks retired on pension of a colonel. 

Livut. John Barrett ^d Europ. Rcgt., to take tank of capt by brev. 
let i.ieut. John Gilmore, executive engineer of Jubbulpore division of public 
works, to ofKclate as superintendent of Burdwan and Benares mads, during absence 
on leave of Capt. C. P. B. Alcock. 

Mr. A. r. i'- Elliot re-admitted to the service as a comet of cavalry. 

Oet, 1^—GSnf iV. /. Bns, C. K. Woo«lhou»c to be lieuL from d9th Sept 1841, 
vice Lieut and Brev. (kipl, J. A. Lumsden dec. 

Cadets of Infantry J. 6. Lawrence, and 11. W, H. ('oxe admitted on estab., and 
prom, to ensigns. 

Cipt W. P. Milner, 31it N.I-, at present acting as asiiit. adj. geru of the army, 
to officiate at assist, adj. general of division, during period Capt. Ponsonby may be 
employed wltli the Troops in Aflkhaniitin, or until further orders, vice Fisber. 

l^ieut. Robert Thompson, 3|th N.L, permitted to resign Sernce of £. L 
Company. 

(w. la.—/ij/bafiy. Richard Home to be lieuL colonel, TSrd iV*. /„ Capt. 

and Brev. Maj. Henry Carter to maj., Lieut and Brev. Ci^it^ Francis Tbomu to be 
capt of a complhy, and Ens. R. C. Lawrence to be lieut from S6th Sept 18U, In 
auc. lo Lieut Col. W. C. Denbydee. 

Ens. F. J. BIsegood, 41 st N. 1., to do duty with 8nd Assam Sebundy Corps. 

Capt. B. Bygrave, 5th N. I.. and paymaecer of native pMsioners ai Allahabad, 
to be peymaster at presidency and to QueenU troops, v. Maj. E. Home prom. 

Stpti lA^Lieut 8. J. Bether, I Ith N. 1.; to be adjutant of infantry to Bundlekimd 
T^ion, viee Lieut J. C. Johnston rcaig^. 

service of Dr. 0. O. 8pi)sbury. civil sirrgeon of Jubbulpore, placed, 
at hit own reqoect, at dfapoml of Com.-ln-Oijm, from lat Nor. 184). 

Oef, lA^^Liaut T, Jamea, 8lat N. L, to ba 9&d In command eS the Kotdi 
Contingent. 

ifeachQiMrfsrv, Stp(. 16,1841.^£i)e. H. T* Bartlett flat N.l.» to dodo^ with 
69Ui reft it Bethampore, until airivil of bis own corps at that icatkm. 

&pf. 17.^nngoetM Em. C. L* MoWfos^iiy to do doty witfi 68th K.T. jt Ber- 
hanim, and directed to join- 
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M L.C, Li^iit. T. L» Hw^n^tOR to be idj., v. Hupilton pmn. 

Lieim G. O'B. Otl]ey» of 6tb, to set m incerp. ai>d qn. nuter. 

Cipt. R. HU1« 70th K«I., to Act fti mejor of brigode in Oim]c» v« Hodgee dee»; 
dote Bth Sept 

Cipt. P. S. Himilton to continue to ictM e<^i loBdi L<C\ 

A filet. Surg. P. Apdmoru M»D.,4tb troop let hrigade horee Arti)Jery,to c<m- 
tinuc At KhAinTArnh in medical che^e of the Bheci eorpi until further orden \ dnte 
SStli Aug. 

Actiflt Suig* W. PriDgle. M.T)m on being relie?ed from reedicAldutiei of DAiJee* 
ling, directed to proceed to Mullye, tnd ro Afford medicAJ aid to S6th N. I. 

Sfpt. ^.—Cornet P« R. TotcenhAin« of 0th, ac bit own requett removed to 7th 
L.C.,&i junior of hit rank, end directed to join. 

Unpotted Comet A* F. Willj potted to 0th I^C. At Kuntul, end directed to 
join, 

Sepi. (Lieut. Gen«) Sl Geoige Athe (on furl.) removed fi^ Stii to 

4Ct1i K.I.. and Col. W. Vincent (on furl.) from litter to former corpp. 

SeuL Lieut ('"ol. W. Pittfe removed from let to 9tU L.C., uid Lieut. CoJ. 
It. liAWkei(on h*Ave) from tetter to former corpi. 

The undermentlon^ Knilgne pouted iu ^-orpi iudietted :-~F. McD. Gilbert to 
^nd N.I., in AffghaniKtan; P. 0. ThelluMon tu S9th do., at Lucknow; K. K Gor¬ 
don to T^nddo., At AltahAlMd. and under orderu to proce^ to Agra. 

UopoHted P«ni. It. W. CbAmbera to do dutf wUh S^d K. !• at Dtnapore. 

Capt. J. B. D. (tehan, TLkh N.L, toact aa m^orof brigade at Feroseporc, (luring 
ahiicnce> on leave, of Capt. F, Knyvett. 

Ena. H. Watiion toact a^ adj. to 17tli N.l., during Absence, on delatbed employ¬ 
ment, of Brev. ttept. P. W. Burro>igh«. 

Aaaiat. 8urg. C. A* Fddertoii, doing duty witli II.M.'h ICtb Lanccra, to proceed 
to Kuriiuul, (tnd report himaelf to tlw S«iperinun4lng Surgeon. 

Aaaiat. Surg. J. H. Jone» tododnty with H.M.'a^rd L. Draga. 

AMivt. SuTg. F.. It. Cardew, M.l).,i7ih N.I^app. to iiiedM charge of inv^ida 
<»f the acAMit, under onlera to proceed from Alf^mniatan to the provinces: and 
Aaaiat. Surg. T. Thomaon, M.D^ doingdocv with II.M.'f 44tU Fr., to proceed to 
Ghuznee,and aaaume mcdiail rliarge of S7th N. 1. ; date 2Sth Aug. 

Lieut. Interp. and Qu. Ma»t 'lliomaa Spankic, B.A., of Mtb N.l., app. to 
Itatlon staff At Allyghur, from 26th March laat. 

SqM. 2k—£iii. R. Unwin, JUtb N.L, to proceed to Feruacpore, and to do duty 
MniU further orders. 

1 .^^. 27.—Lieut Col. M» C Webber removed from 19th tu N.L, and Lieut 
Col. J. Anderson (proceeding on leave) from latter to former corpa. 

Stpt, 28.—Aisiat Suiy. C. A. Elderton to do duty with ll.M.*N3rU Buffa at 
Kumaul. 

5^. 20.—The following removals and postings of Lieut. Colouela inadc t— 
Llfut. Col. A. Spiers (on staff employ} from 7(h to 3Hth K.L^ A. Harvey (on 
leave) from OBth to 7th do .; J. Graham (new prom.) to 6dtfa do. 

Assist. Surg. W. Manio, atuehed to M.M.*s 62nd Regu, to proceed to division 
betd-quarteri, and to assume medical charge of 32nd N.l.; date Dloapore, IBUi Sept* 

Beitmted to front facopa—Sept. 22. LieuL R. M. Franklin, 40ih N. I. •, 
Comet H. R. Grindley, 6th l^C ; Lieut. C. R. Larkina, 20th N.X.~2G. Col.Win. 
Vincent, Bth N. 1. ; Brev. Capt. F* Raleigbr lac N. I.; Capt C. H. Thomais Utb 
N.L—Oct la Capt. H. Fatdi, 73rd N.f. 

roatouoaa. 

To Cm nd idwfra/fo.—Oct ^ Aamst Sorg, A. HcD. Stuart for two yean, for 
heelUt 

To Bombog oadi^ypt.—Oct 4. Sorg. N. Moigan, for 16 months, on med. cert. 
(Initeid of former leave to Europe). 

To vidit Pr u idtn^. —Sept 22. Brigadier G. H. Faol, from 31 st Oct. to 30tli 
April, 1642, preparaiocy to applying foe furl, to Europe on private ablra.—Lieut. 

R. Hawkes, lat L.C., from let Oct. to lit Mer^ IMS, on med. cert, prep^ 
iitory to applying for fori.—Lieut Col. W. Bumogbe, 29tb K.I., from 26th Oci. 
to SOCb Jan. J642, on orivau aibiri.—Lieat Col. T, Wardlaw, 4Sth N.L, from Btb 
Xfoe. to 5tb Maf^, 16^ prepantory to retinng Iron the service.—Lieut. F. fi. 
Wardreper, 25th N. I., for montba, prepentory to appMng forkeve to EofpM. 
—Oet 1 1. CapL T. D. Gv^ter, auptfintesdeot with ea-Rajabs of Coorg and M- 
arahj from lOto Nor. todibt Jan. ml, on pHvatc afiun. 
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To S3« Bnf. Cftpt 7<tar Iddm* lich K.I., iiwm lOA Kov. 

18il» cu lock AuU, 1848, ptepmcorj to ^>p]yin^ for l«ove to £iirope<^Opt 6« 
Lieut E. %s EUiot 43nt N.I.f for six months on med, eert 

To Mwoori€.^Sopu S7< Cept T. Hutton» 37ch K. I*, in exCensioAi to nmiln 
till IDtb Nov. )842» on meA ce^ 

Obtamod kffpo ^ ^6eflWi*-SepC. 22. Cept J. D. D. finn» 23td N.l.» fooB Idlh 
Oct to idUi ApAf ISIt^ oa miL cert 

ttUimKG. 

AmooZi 4t Keiferoe. 

fixfV. 18. SnoMt, Cram Buteoreli, Bonb^, ead Mtdres } C^uritr, from Mar« 
eeiUes end Maariciut; Aldermok Thompjm, from Olugow; Pomtma^ from New^ 
CusCle; SytmMry^ from Che Meuiitiua} T^etf from Uombey end AteppM. 

«i0. from Cenneoores XonMa. from Singapore; f/retoo, from BoeCOT.’^ 

20. NtffikitmbtrUaid, from London tod M«dres.*-'21. (httn (ilendtiii»tr, from Porte* 
mouth ond Mediae ; wdew^on^from Mauniiue and Madras; F^tt^ Sahm, from Mue< 
eat and Alvppee.—Si. As^movt, from Loudon; Buetomoer% from Mou]Dcin.-*-*86. 
Wottrhot from CorinKa and Bimllpatam.'—27. Hor^brd, from Hto de Janeiro; 
Klim, from Bristol and Llaoel]f.-*2& . ^ipAfonder, from Peftanr.^SO. Water Witckf 
from China and fAn^^poK; F^oif FtAumon» from Bombay.—i)cv. I. Picfor, from 
Miuritiue; Orivea, from Belaeore.^S. Stephen ifoiMn O^i^onf* from Moiilmeln; 
^en^oiBre, frooi Bombay.*^ Mnieoim, from London and Madree.-^^. Ool. Bveneff^ 
from Randooni (horyUf from Newiaetle; Jeeee, from Penanif; AfiVl JCoAnman* 
from Muscat: II.C Steamer Geapee, from Itanitoon and Moolmein.—d. Seringa* 
/Mimfrom London: AretAuM.from Madras; LocdtaH<i,froro Moulmein; Jfiaenw, 
from do.; A6<r«y, from Moecatand Alappce; Cabroetf from Muicat; Fcttal Mf>* 
baeruek, from Muecat**’?. HarUqmn, frM China and Singapore.—JO. NorfoOittrom 
liOndon : Saiaeett from Sydney.^17. Jehemgere^ from Hangoon.—20. Beuone, from 
Bourbon. 

Deportaree Jram Sangor, 

Sm. 17. 5 imii, for London.—23. Caii< 7 >w, for China; Httnnah, for Mauritiue : 
T^rvns^ffii, tot Bombay.—24. ^eaoree* for Ikoroolvu; FkohtwMl, for Mauritiui; 
Jdarg for (kpc of Good Hope; ^aa Banhen, for Mauridus: Pifanmi for 

Liverpool; viA/kr. for Mauritius; ArcTaricf* for l^ndott—25. Sufonoa Shaw, for 
Sendkante, for Bombay: Amhereit Kbyouk Fbyoo; Jamee OibUm, ^ 
Mauritius; AArerm, for Singapore; IMa, for Singapore.—26. Weraff, for Singu- 
pore; Bilion, fat London.—(X t. J. Fhwere Cfpta for Bombay; Alary Samr*- 
viik, for Mauritius; Maty JIfifcAeffoa. for London; Suffren, for Bourbon; H. M. S, 
^a»/Mpa.for Swan River; Bapkratett for ■ Swamw, for Mauritius; CohunbuMf 
for London ; Bohvar» for London.—2. CI«Ma, for ; Xcu^ Nngenit for Mau¬ 
ritius : Bntemhire, for Madias; Marcombie, for Bourbon; Fmie /tobaaay, for Banbey; 
B^fo^han, for Ixmdoi].—5. ^efriot Qaasa> for Liverpool.—6. Bamibon Roee, for 
Com of Good Hope—7 Medieie, for —; i>«i 60 a» for Liverpool.—0. Maingapf 
John ifet^umet Briton; AweUa ,—IG /hmcfrifoaorr.—Jl. /Vmcesi Hc^.—12. 
Onopatni XtBAna; Hekn; Mary Aw.—IS. Byki Nestor.—14. 1)frerf ooobnw; 
SrniraJ Amiea/ Jfory Aaa.—15. Gitfoa. 

BIRTHS^ MARRIAGESi AND DEATHS. 

niTve. 

My 31. At KumauU the lady of Dr. Henduraon* 3rd L. Dr.* of a eon. 

Avg. S. At l^endour* the lady of C^it James Cautleyi 8tb Cavairyi of a eon. 

31. At Mhov, Che lady of D. Device* Ea^.. aseist eurg. 7th N. I., of a datwhter. 

— At Mbow, the lady of C^t. J. Kcloeiv £ngi]ieen» of a dau^tai. 

Sept 1. At Khyonk Fbyoo, the lady of Capt J* A Lumsdan, 6Srd N. L, of e 
daughter. 

3 At ChuDar, tbe lady of A Brown, Ea^.* gurison auigeon* uf a daughter. 

4». At Agia. the wife of R. Lloyd, Eao*, of a daughter. 

S» At Dmrtn^r, the ledy of Cipt Ifo r c y Eld, of a d^hter. 

— At MliMpoit»th«tedy of Wbl Oord^ E^.t civil auifoon, ofa aoo, 

A At Kunuuil,tha Mrof Cipt Taobu(y,M L. Dfige.} ofaeMt 

12. At Cifoutt^ the wnh of A. C Gncory* Eao., efa daughter, 

— At Simla, the lady of the Bev. A 0 . ^ir, AA«| 0 f a eon. 

IE At An Mra. Joseph Moegai^ aeawr* oft iQti, 

^ At MuiiWA tho My of Idcot, iL A lh^nicr>» of a dmi^ter, ilill« 
boia. 
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16 At lidy of Lieut J. R. Abbott, IStb K. L»of oduijbter* 

14. Ac Meenit the ledy of Lieut. O. A. FUiwr» ofo dao^hter, idll-borfl. 

17. At ftCDft, the ]»dy of 6 Moekmtoeli, Eeq., OovemoMnjt College, of« dougbCer. 
I8i At SiroUb, the Udy of Capt J. T. Boileau, Enginem, of a daugfaCtr. 

At Alljgurli, tbe wife of Hr. Williaa Conner, of a eon. 

~ At BaUaion^ tbe lady of W. & XMekeOr Eeq.» eiTil aiugeoQi of a aoo. 

19. At SecfoJe, Benaree, the lady of C« J. H. Ferreau, £^., adjt.dSth K. L, of 
aeon. 

^ At Dum-Dum, the lady of Capt £. Hueklo, artillejy, of aeon* 

90. At Calcutta, the lady o( Ma}or IX* Carter, 7M N. I., of a aon« 

— At Indore, tbe Jady i( C^pt. Wiltiaa Riddell, 6Dtb B, N. I., and aiilit. gon. 
■upt for auppreuion of daeoicy in Halva, of a dau^ter. 

91. AC Calcutta, Mm. George Downa, of a daughter. 

^ AtCalcut^ tbe lady of Wm. Andemoii, £M{..of a daughter. 

Iti Chowriiighee, the lady of 11. G. French, Kaq., of a aon. 

At Cbandcmagore, tbelailyof Capt. W. Y. Woodbouae, of aaoii. 

22. At Calcutta, the lady of Major J. If. SimmotuU, of a eon. 

— At Calcutta. Mm. Thompson, of a eon. 

23. At Calcutta, the wife of Hr. J. Harvey^ of a eon, 

^ At Calcutta, Mm. C. M. I^lour, of a eon. 

^ At Calcutta, tbe wife of Mr. II. G. Statham, of a eon. 

24. At Nowgung, AeeaQi, tbe lady of Capt* J. T. Oordoo, of a daughter. 

27. At Spenre'R, the lady of Chane* l«y^, of a daughter. 

» Ac CalcutCfl^ tbe lady of fl. V. Huyley, Eeq., C. 8., of a eon, lince dead. 

— Atf^leutte, Mn. Henry Adame, of a daughter. 

« At Calcutta^ Mrs. W. B. Carbery* of a daughter. 

28. At Coeeiport, tbe lady of Wm. llawortb, £eq.,of a daughter. 

^ At tkiltanpore, Che lady of J. B. C'lapperton, Esq., vurg., dtb L» C.| of a 
daughter. 

29. Ac Calcutta, the lady of J. IL Colvin, Kao., of a daughter. 

— At Gbauvpore, tlie lady of T. P. Marten, Kiq., B. C. S., of a daughter. 

~ At Kusacrabad. tlie lady of Capt. C. Douglas, I UIi H. I., of a daughter. 

30. At Gumlior, tbe lady of LieuC C. V. Campiet, of a son and heir. 

~ At Dinapoie, tbe lady of Lieut H. Nicholagn, of If. M's. FuillicrSf of a 
daughter. 

OcU 2. At Calcutta, Mn. W. T. Morgan, of a son. 

~ At Calcutta, the laily c( R. M. Tlwmas, Esq., of a ion. 

^ At Calcutta, Mm. John Wallace, irfa son, 

3, At Calcutta, Mrs. M. Payne, of a sod. • 

4, At Calcutta, tbe lady of Capt. C. K. Smith, of a daughter. 

— At Buxar, the lady of Capt Moyle Sherer, of a dau^tcr. 

5, At Barrackpore, Mn. J. Robertson, of a daughter. 

^ Ac Heenit, the lady of Lient-Col. A. P, Uicbmood, 38id N. I.» of a daughter. 
7. At Hampoor Baul^, the lidy of C. 6. Udny, Esq., civil eervice, of a aon. 

9. At Calcutta, tbe lady of F* MiUett Eag., C. 6, of a daughter, since dead, 

10. At Nobatli, JcNsorw, the lady of Mr. Dubui, jun., of a con. 

— At Loodiana, the of lady Lieut* J. Hunter, 53rd N. X., of a daughter, 

^ At Kidderpore, Mra J. Lecrh, of aeon. 

~ At Bellwa, near Baulcah, the lady of D, M. Login, Esq., of a ion. 

I], At Calcutta, Mrs. P. Swariea, of a eon. 

~ At Gbaseporci the lady of (rapt A. T. A* Wilson, Europ. Regt., of a son. 

12. At Calcutta, the lady of Major K. Penny, commaodingat Sabatoo, of a sod/ 

^ At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. J. M. OauEnuae, of a daughter, 

16 At Mfaow, the lady of Lieut and Ai^L C* Manger. 17ch N.I., uf a eon. 

14, At Calcut^the wife of Mr. A. McMaboa, of a daughter. 


ttaaiuoifc 

Aug. 24. At Aliebabad, Mr. 6 E. Munford, to Mba ElUabeth OroMod. 

29. At Calcutta, J. W. Urqubart, Esq., Acmntaet, Agra Bank, to ChrlstfiiV 
du^teref the late Bav. D. fn^is Manse, ef Loablee, SootlanA 

Apt 4 ^ GMmpot% Mr. Robert CuoKniae, to Mlaa Belen Jea&ii^ 

At flbila, AnW Mitfpid Beeber, Eeq.» D.A.Q,M.O., to Pmocu Anne, 
tbifd dangfater of the laco Capt* M. W. Ford, 

9. At Kueieribid, Bret. Capt JMm Eawt imerprMr and qoaner^oastcr, 55tb 
M.L» to Ewnm Sop^ daughter of tbe late T. B. Fooic% Esq. 

16. AtDMe4U^W*aaik,Eaq.|loMiasB,MMgo. 
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11. At Gowbttty, Ataton, CtfM. WenjM, 45th N« I.f and principal uciiunt 
eotnretmUnf N. £. F., to Mm Helen Rttlr. 

13. At Rnreilly, Capt G. R. P, BeeW. w N.I., to Fhoetie Letitia Coeill% eldest 
daui^bter of H. J. K nericeley, £eq.,P.&A. 

16. At Calcutta* Mr. James Joebna Lumaden, to Mias Mary Ann Roch. 

At Calcutta* Philip Russell Moss, Esq.* to Ann Matijdsp daughter of Stephen 
Head, Ef<q., H* C. Marine Service. 

At I>inapore, Lieut. C. 8. Edmunds, 70th H.I., to Elisa Anne, daughter of 
the late Capt Thomaa Ward, of the Bengal army. 

^ At ('anvipore, Capt Wilkie, ith N. 1.* Acting Aaeiatant to the President of 
Lucknow, to Emily, daughter of the late Wm. Bishop, Esq. 

Oct» 5. At Cuttack, Frederick Marris, Esq., 6th M.N.t., to Louisa Jane, aecoiid 
dau^ter of the late Lieut. Col. John Hunter, Bengal Army. 

11. At Calcutta, J. C. Johnson, Esq., of Pumeah, to Mary, third daughter of the 
Ute Capt. J. Johnston, aupL of the l^tud at Hadjipore. 

Idv At Olcutia, t'haries, eldeflC mir of Uie late Major Charles Porteoua, Bengal 
catubi, to Klisa Mary, relict of the late Dr. Wen. Stewart. 

pasvMs. 

Any. 26. Near Moostung, in Reloochistan, Lieut. F. CoerUm, 21st N.I. 

—« At CttWtru, Mrs. riemiog, relict of t^ut. Ilemiiig, R.N. 

Sffpi. 1. At Chandi'magnrc, the wife of Mr. J. G. Vossema, aged 17. 

A At Lucknow, (*apt AleiuAder Hod|^ 21Hh B.N.I. 

~ At C'sirutta, Josepli Tannin, Esq., indigo broker, aged 53. 

0. At Delhi, Mr. W. Siainct, aged 511. 

n. At Contaf, of three days* fever, in bit Wtb year, John Henry Bnrlow, Eiq., 
nit agent st Ilidjellce, eh]i*st aurvivmgson of Sir Gcowe il. Barlow, Bart. 

ids At Benares, Alex. Tweedie, Esq., assist, surgeon Bengal medii'a) serrice. 

15. At Allahabad, Mary, wife of Mr. William Johnson, sudder dewuiny oiRer. 

16. At Calcutta. Mr. i\ H. Gaumisse, uged 45. 

18. At ('alcmts. Agues, wife of Mr. W. If. Jones, of Mosiifferpore. 

At Calcutta, John Atstiwm, master in tbe II. C*.*s marine, wd 41, 

98. At (’alcutta, Alfretl W’ard, Esq., commawler of the ship Gttfryetfw Fourth, 
aged 32. 

26. At SimiH. ('oloiiel W. C. Dcnhy, of tlie Bengal Army. 

-—At ('alcutta, Mrsi ENsHlietb De Hourio, aged 7(k 

27. At (’alcuttiu Mr. W. A. Bowers, aged27. 

2fl. At Catcuccfl, Mra Sarah Hmitherst, aged 42. 

' f>cr. L At Calcutta, on board the AorfAwa^erhnd, of cholera* Mr. Geoigc Cook, 
tliird ofliver, ugvil 20. 

2. ]>ri>vvned, Mr. Geoq?e Sheer, of tbe sliip Oemfes, aged about 3D. 

(1. At Calcutta, Edward KnuHley, Esq., a^ 2K 

]4. At KIddcqiore. Lj^ia Esther, rHirt of John Uavieis Esq., of Bristol 

)5. At ('alcutta, Mr. T. Suard, asiUtant marine board office. 

/•attfy. At Armkan, from (be bite of a snake* whilst bathing, Capt* Lumsdeni 
aeiiJor assistant tmihe commiiwioncr of Anmkan. 

— At Candalutf, Capt. Belli 2nd Ucgt N,L 


« iKAlira** 

GOVERNMENT. GENERAL ORDERS, &e. 

TUS '^OOaCOirOA'* TAAVSrOaT. 

Port Si. George, SopL 29* 1841.~llw length of time sriiich had elapsed tinee any 
certain intelligence had been received oi the nanspwt Gofeonde, predoding all hope 
that tbe alighteat chani-e a^ted of her sa^, inquiries liave bm instituted with 
tJie view of ascertaining (bn late of the vcasel. The Mi^t Hon. the Governor in 
Council Uroeuts to have to annotuice that, from the aceouats given hsklAe oom* 
maoder of the uanaporcTAdu, who last saw thefMBonda on lOtb steering 

out of tiie struts towvde the sotreace of the China 6eu» on which coarse he iSsU 
lowed on the Idtb, there appeers to be no doubt that tbe Ookomk foundered b tbe 
China Seas between tlw SSnd and 24tb of that month, in i typhoon. Which wu on the 
letter day at (bo extreme height of Iti violence, and riiat nil on board have perisbcil* 


I 







'Hie date to be aulgoett to the ce$iia2tiea erielng oat of tbie meltneboly occurrenrc 
d the 9Mi Sept. Idtt, from which de^ tbe oAeen and men of the d7th regt. N.I., 
lAd other detoili, who were embarked oo board tbe traneport CMtdide, will be «irudc 
of the etrengtb of tbe Madm arm;. 


roti BArrA 90 TRK icivoot. riELo romn. 

Fhrt 8t Gtorge, Oct 1, ISil.^The Right Hod. tbe Gorcmor In Council it 
pleeaed To publish the foJIovIng extract of a letter tram the Hon. tbe ('ourt of Dl. 
rectorHi dated the 4th olcimo, No. 6 of 1641» aanctioniof a dontioa of two montha* 
full batta to the troopa and authoriaed public fbilowera compoetng tbe late Kumool 
Field Foret, under tbe command of Mp}. Cen. >^aon« C.B.: 

** Havfnl taken mto our conaidention the good conduct of tbe troopa compoaing 
tbe KumOOl Field Force, under tbe coBound of Maj. Oen. Wilion, C B., we have 
reiolved to premt to that force a donation of two inontba' full batta of tbeir regiflwrk fbr 
mental rank, to be defrayed out of tbe value of tbe MOfti and other property iound aont to 
Kurnool and Zorapore. You will pay ihle amount accordingly, deducting from ttioaetli Sep* 
who have ahared ifi the Zorapore dUtribution tbe amount of tbeir reipcrtivc ahoree. II, M. 
Should it happen tbit in any rank tlte Zorapdte diiinbution exeeeda the amount of lui, of 
two montha* full twtti, It ii not our intention to reqtiire tbe refund of tbe didereuce. 

Tbe batta of the Major General in ctimmand of tbe force will be adjuited upon the *eg|. 
principle acted upon in paying the donation to major genenda employed In the war clu 
inAvH." 'U 

2. The mtea of batta to tbe different Furopcant and natives will be governed hv.. made 
thoae in force at the period of the field operatitma in 1839, and will be paid opuaion liaa 
abitracti to be drawn by otHcera Iq command of troopa or eonpanlei, and heada oAiracan 
departments, under the couDter.iignature of those in euperior command. AUtracta ^loncd 
will be anbtnitted through paymaaten of auciona to Fort St George for audit, prior *re 
to payment. 

3, TViaporory eitabliibmenta, or fcdlowm Aararf for the eervice, are declared not 
entitled to tiie donation. 

MOvtataPTs or coan. ^ 

Fort Sti George, Od. 19,1841.—Tbe following movementa and change in the deft, 
llnation of rorpe arc ordered, m^Snd Hegt. N.I., from Madras to Moulmcir); S^il 
or P.L.I., from Secunderabad to Bcllary; 4tb iCegt N.I., from JklUry to Madraa. 

Tht 14th regt Madras N.l. baa tieen ordered by the Right Hon. the Governor- 
General of India iti Council from Mldn^wre to Mouimein. 


GENKKAL COUKT MARTIAL 
AtMKT. a CM. raAaia,ii.D. 

Htad^ Quortern^ Fort St» George, May 27,1841,—Ata Gerreral Court-Martial held 
at Fort St. George, on tbe 10th May, B4I, Aesiar. &irg. 0. R. Pnaer, M.I)., of 
H. M. 57ih regt of Foot, wae arrahtned upon the following cbaigei: 

let CAer^f.—For conduct to tbe prejodice of good order and military dndpline, in 
rbe following inat||||p 2 

1st loatsDce. Knving at Madraa, on tbe 12tb April, 1841, neglected hli dnty 
by fmling to notify to me, tbe turgaon of the rvgt.. hia having fofmibed • certificate 
Rtating (bat Lieut E. A. T. Lynch, of H.H. ^tb regt, was incapable from aick« 
neas of tbe performance of hia du^, by which meaut tbe name of the said Lieut. 
Lynch wu uie«a|c;ly omitted in tbe regimental Ml report; audk conduct on the 
part of Fraaer being In neglect of repeated order? given to ham by roe 

^ Sad ^Bnee. Id having at the ease place, cm the 14tli of the WDe month of 
\tae anM y6r. negleeted bla duty by foiling to notify to me, the avrgeon of bis regt., 
bis havii^ fnndebed a oartlbeate r e p or tin g |he afoteMid LWat Lynch aa fit for doty^ 
in neglect of my repeated orden to him, Afoiet tog. FneeTf on (be oabie^ of eoch 
egrtificatfo 



no . {Die* 


M JiMtUM. lA b i r l iy it (be cAse plaee. oeibe Itf liit Aartteed^ negleeted 
bU 4utf hf IkiUfif to notify to b« bie bofing forniAod t certMeoto rtpotting Ctpi. 
Mon Morpbett, of H.M. d7tb ttgt, who hid previouiJf beeo on the lick rq>ort, ii 
At for dutyv neglect of mj repotted order* to bln, Aiibt Sufg. Fnier, on the 
lubject of ittch certiflette. 

M Initince. In hiving it the Mine pboo^ on the evening of the 18Ui of the 
MfM month, in the nmo yetr, gmiiy neglerted bii dutf, bimI ibewD grott indif¬ 
ference to the weifkre of the tick under hit chuye^ by abruptly qoitting the Geneitl 
Iloepitil immediately after writing a letter to me. in u^ich be requeatodto know uiy 
wiibea with regard to two of hie patienti, aeddiera of If.M. d7th regt*. dangerouiJy 
ill, without waiting for my reply to the aaid letter, although be waa aware that ] 
reaidtd in the eotnpound of the lald General HoipitaJ, and that it waa neccaaary bo 
4b<^jld know my opinion regarding the aoldiera in quectlon with the leait poeiihle 
delay. 

dth InitaBot. In having at the lame tioe and place, after having been recalled to 
the hoipiul by my order, and remonatrated with by me fot leaving the hoepltnl ta 
aforeeidd, made um of the following insubordinate and dlarespectrul language to me, 
hii aupetior oAcer, while In the execution of my office, namely: ] did not eooaider 

It nececiary to wait all ni^t foe you, aa 1 wanted my evening drive w well aa your- 
•elf. and T did not know if you were at home or oot('* or worda to tbo nme effect 
8ffd Olet^^For conduct unbecoming an officer end a gentleman, and to the pre* 
judice of good order and imlltaiy dlacipUne, in the foUowisg innancea; 

lit Inatanee. lu having at the aainc place, on tba eame evening, on leaving tlie 
aaeral HoapiUl, addrciMd to me, his superior officer, the follow lag grossly insult¬ 
ing and inaubordlnece Igngusge, nemeJy; ** One word more. I was foolish enough 
to think of exchanging out cf the iipmaat, bat I will not do so now ; but either you 
or 1 iball fiiU. Tou have reqoired of me a statement of the case of Mr. Langford 
(meeniog Qaarter Maeter J* E. Lj&|<ord,of H.M. ^7tb regt); that would just cause 
Lord Hill to strike bii name out of the army nt once, just at once i but no power 
you poisesa ihall make roe give euch statement. Sevrral odleera of the regiment 
relbmnended roe to bring you before a tribunal* and I am determined now to do 
BO s'* or words to the lama effect s he, Aaeist. ffurg. Fraaer, thereby filatly attributing 
to me Uiat I had required of him a atttemeot of the cast of t^ aaid Qu. bbetar 
lAogfbrd of a nature that he could not cooeeientioualy give; wbereu I had aimply 
required of biro a atatement of the case of the nid Qu. Mwter Imsgfofd in the 
coune of my duty, without in any manner dictating to bin cbq nature of the stat^ 
meot to be made, and which stateroent so called for by roe, he, Aaviit Surg. Fraser, 
hid furnished to me ibree days before, 


8ffd liiitaiice.-*In Ijaring, at the mmt time and plane, on my leaving him, in 
emequeneo of the language mode um of by him, as auted io the ffrot instaaoe of 
tbit diaffe, addressed to mo (he Mlowing grotty ai4 iasubordbate wpi o a * 

•iona, pamely, ** I wiah Iha^my Ml of ypn** or worda loihe siM.olMi Ibgie^ 
qspr ea rtn ghia 4iefato offimmei his luperior eAoer«.pereiMail viofoig^ 

(ffigoed) MO0AV. 8VV.B.1 

chiigoi UeCDurtemne to thd foUMriof 
JMmd Hai^oo the vacifua i&atmioee of Kret 
Ai^t IL Fnaerr&.Midfftiiregi or Foo^lapa{|iftty.'. 

Jfoaiiid «tba int InAanceofthajaaD i d ^ 

gittib wi^Alo oMpt&mi el lha ^ 

On thopeom^ 
asflHiMm I 

——“—- BMMi! 
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of whom a great number were slain, ^ and we brought off an immense 
drove of eattle, which we divided with our ally/' Thb interferenoe, of 
course, involved ua in a direct war with the Caffrcc, who,nn 1811^, reta> 
liated upon our colony by a desperate incursion. They wore driven back 
tvitli slaughter, and wc then extorted from (»aika the nominal verbal sur¬ 
render of a large and rich portion of Caffreland, for no other apparent 
renson than Uiat he, whom we chose to consider as the only responsible 
chief, ** tailed in preventing the incursion, though he was then our nily, and 
aided us in repelling it/* Is it possible to conceive thnt, il our Colonial 
(rovemmrnt so far imposed upon itself as to regard this as a just proceed¬ 
ing, tim unltilored Africans could fall into llie same liallucinatlon ? 

Our boundary line wn.s thus extended to the KeisLammn, adding ohnut 
two thousand s<|uare miles more to territory already wrongfully actjurreil. 
But ns OaiKu had not, and did not profess to have, a right to dispose of 
this land, it wuh at first called neutral tc^nitory/' but it soon suited our enn- 
nienoe to consider it os ceded: drseussiou with I he (-olfrcs,** ns n wit¬ 

ness obscrvcf), *^was not then treaWd with so much formality as at present/' 
11ie fhiHVcs were expelled from tins territory, and amongst them the ohiof 
Maeoiiio, on the ground of thefts of ealtle, ami in Maeomo's eose, of his 
alleged oppression of the 'I nmbookies, or Anatends'c Caffres. 'i'liis chief 
Ik doscrilH'd by sumo of the wilnasses, as a gallant, bold fellow, an excel¬ 
lent friend, bulu dangerous enemy ; as a niostintelbgi'ntaiul aculc man ; a 
man of great mind; a Just man; a man of eunsidcrablu imtunil talent, and 
Josiruua of proiuotjug civilisation and iiiiprovcnient. The uct ofexpubion, 
which he considered unju.sl, and the unnecossanlv harsh and viujent mode in 
which it was carried into eOcet, prudnce<l, aec*ording to the testimony of an 
adverse w'it ness, a rankling spirit of ciiniity against the colonists in Mu- 
como's tuind. And >vho can w*ondcr at il ? 

(loika had expressly stipulated that tlie basin of the Chumic river should 
be still reserved to tiic ('alfrcs; but, as it suited our convenience to remove 
them from thencL*, that part <if the treaty was violated without coui|iunotion, 
and lliey were removed ihcrefroui. In Tyalie and his people were 
reino\ed from the Miincassana, but not beyond the boundary, and Colonel 
Wade, considering this an error, williont consulting the proper authorities, 
gave orders that this chief, who had quietly submitted to the first removal 
(though termed by the Colonel ^ilie most troublesome chief on the fron¬ 
tier*'), shouhl be furilier removed. Had an error been really coiuniiited^tliis 
vacillatioi> must have given to our proceedings, in Uie eyes of the Caffres, as 
]iOrd Crlcnelg observed, ^‘an appearance of caprice and a confusion per¬ 
fectly unintelligible/' Wc cannot in tliis place refrain from citing the words 
of a witness on this point; and it is Captain R. S. Aiubisoii, who was 
tlie officer employed to remove Macomo, Botman, and Tyalie from ibe 
‘‘ neutral territory. 

Will you state what look place when you were ordered to reoiovc Macomo 
and Tyalie ?~Colanel Kngiaiid sent for lue (I was absent about thirty miles 
from Graham's Tuwn), and stated that be had received from Cape Town orders 
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to remoTe those chiefs bejoncl the boundary^ aod that I was named for that 
duty. He thei), ai I had been a long time io the country and understood these 
nmtteri perfectly^ asked me the ptdicy of that step, and >»e agreed that, as it 
was the time of the year when theCaffre corn and pugipkinB were in a forward 
statCi if this conld be put of}' for a few months, it would be an act of charity 
towards the Caflres. Viewing it os 1 did, be did not act upon the order, but 
by the post of the following day wrote to say that, such being the case, he 
had submitted aguiu the policy of aUowing the Caffres to remain until they 
had reaped their harvest, and hoped it would be approved of by the governor * 
By return of po&t, which was about fourteen days from that date, a peremptory 
order arrived fur the removal of the Caffree. 1 was named, and ordered to 
repair to Fort Wills)lire, to take upon myself the coinm&nd of that post, and 
to superintend the clearing of the country. Tlic force ihot was then put under 
iny charge, was quite inadcqunlc to effect this purpose by force. 1 sent for 
Macomo and for Butman, and as I had known them many years, I told them, 
and ill fact they expressed great confidence, knowing that I had never deceived 
them in any wny wiintercr, iiiul never promised them (hat which I could not 
perform. 1 sent for them ond explained*the case. At first they refused posi¬ 
tively to go : I then |»ointcd out, as well as f could, the absurdity of objecting to 
go. Macomo suid he knew very well that I could nut force him; I said of 
course chut I luu't do it, but that if he would go quietly, and advise all his 
people to do the same, Colonel Somcr>et might be expected very shortly, and 
also the new governor, and tiint his good behaviour on this occasion would 
insure him try support, mid that I «*(>uld not fail, if he went quietly, to men¬ 
tion his conduct to both when they arrived. After inan^ hours, I may say, 
almost of needless converHntion upon the subject, he at hi*(k said that he 
would believe nic, and would go. I gave him two days to complete the evacu¬ 
ation of the country, and then I weut with the whole force I had, and did not 
fiud a single Cnflrc. 

Had they left any property ?—All the corn, which was quite green, all the 
gardens, and all the pumpkins, aud everything was left; no uuimuls were left. 

fu this conversation Unit you had with Macomo, did he claim his right to 
stay ‘No; but he distinctly said, which wc found out afterwards to be the 
case, that he could nut make out the cause of his removal, uiul asked me if 
I would tell him: and I really could not; I had heard nothing—no cause was 
ever assigned to me for the removal; and, moreover,] met a boor who lived 
close to where Macomo was, and be Kaid, ** Pray what arc you removing these 
people for?** I said,** My orders are Co do se.’* lie said, “ 1 am very sorry for 
it, for 1 have never lost, so long as they have been here, a single beast; they 
have even recovered beasts for me.** 

Then Mucoino behaved, in this interview bctwcM you and him, very well ? 
^At first, as may be supposed, he was very violent; the man was very much 
irritated. I could nut assign any reason why he was ordered to be removed; 
and he absolutely stated, will allow you to inquire at Fort Willshire, whe¬ 
ther or not 1 have not sent in horses and cattle re-captured from other Cafirts, 
which bad been stolen from the colony.** 

Did you see any instance of great distress among themP^Unfortunately, 
it so happened for them that it was a particularly dry season; the grass, which 
generally is very abundsnt, was very scarce indeed, and also water; and they 
were driven out of a country that was both better for water and grass than the 
one they were removed to, which was dready thickly inhabited They took me 
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over the country they were to inhabiti and I aMure you there was not a inorael 
of grasa upon it naore than there ia in tbu room; it wu as bare u a fmrade.* 

Yet there arc some respectable individuals in the colony wluj proles to 
tliink that the last Caffi*c war was unprovoked on our part! ^ We might 
find cause for regret in these changes/^ says the Report, ** if only on the 
ground of ilie fickleness of policy which they exhibit; but when we couple 
wiUi them the fact mentioned by Mr. Uisbornci that one only of tiiesc 
removals had produced in the minds not only of the chiefs immediately oon> 
eenied, but in that of HinUa, feelings of distrust and irritation, we cannot 
but consider these repetitions of the grievance as one of the principal causes 
of the calamity which has befallen the colony.*’ The mode of rcmovul 
seems to have astonished Colonel Wade liimaclf, who was a witness to it. 
He says: |>cople were all in motion, carrying off their cfTects, and 

driving away their cattle towards Uie drtlU of the river, and to my utter 
amaxement, the whole country around and before us was in a blase. Pre* 
sently, we oacnc up with a strong ptetrol of the mounted riRe corps, whici) 
had, it appeared, come out from Fort Beaufort that morning; the soldiers 
were busily employed in burning the huts and driving the Caffres towards 
the frontier.'* 

We pass over tiie lamentable picture drawn by Dr. Philip and other wit* 
nesses, of the state of tlie Caffres after this expulsion and the destruotioo of 
tlieir property, subjoining only tliis passage from the evidence of the former, 
giving an account of an interview be had with Macomo, respecting a olaioi 
for cattle made by Col. Somerset, which the chief insisted he was not 
answerable for: 

Having given this reply» and being conscious that be had done everything 
in bis power, and seeing no end to the demands made upon him, he received 
this last demand as a proof that bis ruin was resolved upon ; for he had just 
been told at Fort Willshirc that a commando was about to enter his country 
to take the 4b0 head of cattle, and this threat seemed to add greatly to hij 
distress. The chief then entered upon further detail of his grievances, and 
declared tbut it «u impoauble for human nature to endure what be had to 
sufilcr from the patrol system. 1 reasoned with him, and did all in my power to 
impress upon his mind the importance of maintaioing peace with the colony. 
I stated again that I hod reason to believe that the Governor, when lie came 
to the frontier, would listen to all bis grievanees, and treat him with justice 
and generosity. “ These promises,** be replied, ** we hf^ve had for the last 
fifteen years;’* and, pointing to the huts then burniug, he added, ** things arc 
becooiing worse: these huts were set on fire lut o^bt, and we were told that 
tomorrow the patrol is to scour the whole district, and drive every Cufire 
from the west Mde of the Cbumle and Keiskamma at the point of the bayonet.** 
He asked to what extent endursnee was to be carried? and my reply was, ** If 

• sir Bto^mln l>*Urh» tXu4 ipsak« of U» Motwnber t—<* For reway imn pmu the ulbee 

ct ths chWiii UaeoeM. Botnen, end Tyslle had bna aUowal by the cokoW aovernnimt to ruide imd 
l^iaae their ctttk immcUlauly wlihlo <oa the •estem Uda eO the Uivw XeMianma. upon theOaffa, 
Chmnlt, and MuneaaiBna. In Novembei vV the laet ymr, the DCiina auvemw, uniter the imiireMira 
ihet ihb iodul|eac« had been aUiicU (which veobehty it utlfthi have bum to a certain iiirriO, urJereU 
lliclr ImmvdUU csiiulibto frum the whole U tlwt line, and they were eiitcUod arronllnffty. Thb 
unforiunitcty tiappc^ when a iwrml nf lererc ihovffnt wa* aiiprooehlna i that thc«e iiiUs, 1 ia 
arrtid. but too ccftalnly •lUOmi reueh Icm In thcli htfib m coDtaa^HKe.'*—Oaiiatch fifth Oct. 1634, 
Cape Papers, Fart IL \m, No. 15*2, p. lul 
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thoj drive awav your people at the point of the bayonet, edviBC them to go 
over theKoUkamina peaceably; if they come and toke away cattle, aufler 
them to do it without reiiatance; if they bum your fiuta, allow them to do 
so; if they shoot your men, bear it UU the Governor come, and then repre* 
sent your grievances to him, and 1 am convinced you will have no occasion 
to re|>cnt of having foilowed my advice/* He was deeply affected, and the last 
words be said to me were (grasping my band), ** I will try what I can do/* 

Then followed tlie late war, which cost this oountry a quarter of a million 
sterling, the destruction of much property, and the loss of many livra 
—an event easily traceable to iU cause, namely (in the words of the Re¬ 
port), the systematic forgetfulness of tlie prinoiplcs of justice in our 
treatment of tlie native possessors of the soil/* 

The rest of tlie Report is devoted to an exemplification of the effects of 
fair dealing and Clirisuon instruction on aborigines, and to suggestions 
for a system of policy on our part towards them, wbicli slmll benefit both 
parties* To this portion wc may apply ourselves on a future occasion* 
We are aware Uiat we have extended this article beyond its due limits; but 
a mere cursory notice of the horrors detailed in this body of evidence would 
have betrayed a want of sympatliy and a laxity of moral duty. Tho 
public at home seem to be so little aware of what has been doing in our 
colonial possessions, and the colonists themselves appeor to be so blind to 
the character of Uie acts committed before their eyes, and to their necewary 
oMsequenoes, that an array of facts like these is neoessary to alarm both. 
It will be seen thst the treatment of aborigines by Kuropeans has been tlie 
same in all parts of the world; that tt is consequently to be traced to 
motives and principles o^niform operation. When laws impose no restric-* 
tion upon human actions, selfishness will predominate in civilized as well as 
savage minds; the interest uf Euro|rean8, in their intercourse with rudo 
people, lias appeared in all ages to be promoted by their oppression; and to 
this motive and principle are and have been sacrificed the dictates nf huma¬ 
nity and justice. To tlie dismal history of Spanish atrocities in America 
will be added a new and comprehensive chapter on liritish cruelty, trea¬ 
chery, and tyranny, perpetrated upon nations equally unoffending, in all 
parts of the globe. 
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BrOGBAPOTCAL BRATCH OF 
HENRY THOMAS COLEBROOKE, ESQ., 

ST mn SON, BDWAtO COtBlROOtV, KSQ.* 

Mr. Coicbrookc was born in London in 17S5. His father, Sir Geor^ Cole- 
brooke, Baru, was several times Chalnnan of the EaitJoUia Company. As a 
boy, he was of a quiet, retiring disposition; was distinguiahed for an estreoie 
fondness for reading; and had a wish to be placed in the church. He pursurd 
his early studies under a tutor, at his father’s housci till the age of fifteen; &t 
which time he was m far advanced as many arc when they leave the iimvcr^i- 
tics. At seventeen, he was appointed to a writership in the civil service of 
Bengal; and enibarkcil at Portsmouth, soon aRcr the sinking of the Jlvtfat 
at Spithcad, which nicJaiichoty circumstance he witnessed. 

On his reaching India, he was placed in a subordinote capacity in the Boahl 
of Accounts, which he held during the remainder of hts stay at Culcutin. It 
is singular that one who ultimately became master of purhopM the most difli- 
cult of all Oriental tongues, should have told las father, in a letter written 
during his first year’s sojourn in India, that there was no danger of \m apply* 
ing too intensely to languages; that the Persian was too dry to entice; and that 
he sought the acquisition of that and the llindusuni very leisurely. 

Mr. Colebrookc’s first letters from India expressed something of discontent 
at his iltuatfoii. The discussiaas which were then going on at home relative 
to the constitution of our Indian empire, and the general opinion which 
obtained that the Company would lie dcprive<l of their political patronage, 
seem to have led him to think of returning to Europe, and seeking a new pro¬ 
fession ; for a while he entertained thoughts of turuii^ funner, and settling 
in the country. In one of his letters, he rcmorki^tliat it was CRHy to muke 
oneself comfortable in India; but that it was scAm done, because of the 
notion of returning curly to Europe. He observed, also, that India was no 
longer a mine of gold ; every one was disgusted; nnd all, w hose afiairs per¬ 
mitted, abandoned it as soon as possible. In a subsequent letter, however, he 
retracts soma of his complaints against the country, his situation, &c., and 
admits that the only solid objection to India is Us great distance from Europe. 

In 17 ^ 6 , he was appointed Assistant Collector of Revenue inTirhoot; in 
which department he remained for nearly nine yean. Wjiilc there he acquired a 
great taste for field sports, nnd prided himselfon being an excellent shot; nor did 
be relinquish those animating pursuits till he was removed to a station where 
no game was to be found. While at Tirhoot, his sporting and official avoca- 
tiona left him liitlc time for literary pursuits; and although his father con¬ 
stantly pressed him for information regarding the literature and religion of the 
East, the son as constantly pleaded want of time for such investigations. Some 
of the excuses given in his letters, at this period, arc renorkablc, as coming 
front one who w.15 afterwards so zealous an OrientalisL He styles Wilkins, 

Sanscrit mad; ” the Aiiaiii A/uccAeny, ^arespository of nonsense;” and 
the Institutes of AJcbar, ‘‘0 dunghill, in which perhaps a pearl or two might be 
found.’* The bent of his mind, at this time, inclined towards the politics 
of India. 

In }7S9j he WAS made Assistant Collector at Pumeab; his efficiency and 
assiduity in this office soon brought Iticn into notice; and not long afierwards, 


• AbriSsfil ttom a pspef read before the II0711] Afistk SocMr In July lost. 
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he was appointed by the Goveroment oue of a deputation for mvcseigating the 
resources of that collcctoratc, in reference to the permanent scltlcnieht. 

His first scheme of authorship was a work on the •Agriculture ofltcngul; 
and one of liis letters, dated ]700» detaiJs the objects of in{|uiry on that sub¬ 
ject to which he had dii*ccted his attention. In this work he was nsMsted by 
Mr. Anthony Lambert; but the itreatcr portion of it was written by Mr. Cole- 
brookc. The i^roduction contained some severe strictures on the commercial 
policy of the Company; and it was not without considerable hesitatiem Umi 
Mr. Cotebrooke consented to its appearance. 

It was not (ill the eleventh year of his residence in India, that he embarked 
on a course of study which, with the exception of his public duties capiged 
the largest share* of his attention till his return to England. But the dilfu'uU 
tics he encountered in liU firnt altcmpU to acquire the Sanscrit lungimge were 
such, that he had twice iibandonctl the atfoinpt before he finally siKTCcdinl, 
In 1711^1 while collector of the station of Natton, he unficrtook tlic transla¬ 
tion, from the original Sanscrit, of a eopiou v Digest of Hindu Law, which had 
been compiled under the directions of SirAVilliam Jones, This task cost Idiu 
two years of unremitted exerttonj and fully stamped his reputation us u 
Sanscrit scholar 

A letter to U\s fnihcr in I7II7* discloses the ambition he ihrn had for a sent 
in the Supreme Council. In opening hU view^ on this subject, he tnodcstly 
remarks, that he must betray sonic Hclf-conceir, which he would not exhibit 
to any one but his indulgent parent, who, he says, will have learned from the 
occasional thanks bestowed upon him m the progress of his olTiclal duties, and 
from other channels, that he stood high in esteem both with the members of 
the Government and with the public ut large. However, oficr his uppoinr- 
inent, in 1801, to the office of chief judge of the High Court of Appeal at 
('alcutta, he no longer tnnnifeatud the same eagerness to rise to the higher 
post; and even declared limaclf satisfied w’Uli the Kituatfon he then held, and 
which, being of a judiciuRiatiire, fiirnisbed employment of all otberN the 
most congenial to his tastes and purbniu. Itc hud studied civil and Hindu 
law throughout his whole life; and ns Ids judiciul duties recurred at stated 
times and for specific periods, his leisure could be more regularly devoted to 
literature and science than while holding the office of collector of revenue. 
Towards the dose of 1M05, he was elevated to the situation to which ho had 
looked during the past ten years with sIlernMc hope anrS indiiTcrcnce: holding 
at the same time his office as chief judge of the Siiddcr Dewanny. Agreeably to 
the rules of the service, he vacated bis scat at the Supreme Council at the 
end of five years. 

In he was nominated by the Government to proceed on an embassy 

to Nagpoor, where he remained about two years; during which time lie lost 
no opportunity of pursuing a varied and extcnidvc course of study in Oriontnl 
literature and the natural sciences. lie had already coutribiitcd many papers 
on these subjects to the Asiniic AcacarcAci. The religious ceremonies of the 
Hindus had especially attracted hi^ attention. 

On the establishment of the college for the education of the civil servants 
at Calcuita, Mr. Colcbrookc received the appointment of Sanscrit IVofcssor. 
The office was honorary in its nature; nor did he deliver any oral lm>rvuctiou; 
hut the circuiiistunce of his connexion with the college led to the cumpilaliou 
of Ills Sanscrit Gratmnnr. The first volume of this work wus publidhcd in 
1805; but in consequence of the appearance of two other grammars of the 
AsM.Journ. N.^.V^aL.Sd.No.i)*l. 
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tame language, one by Dr. Carey, aoJ anoiber b; Dr. Wilkins^ the further 
prosecution of the work was abandooed. 

In 1810 he published his translations of the two celebrated treatiaca on the 
Hindu Law of InberitancoHt work which he bHiiself valued as much as (if 
not more than) any other of his literary labours of a legal nature, but which, 
it appears, was never in much request by tbe public; a circumstance at which 
he expressed some surprise. 

During the last few years of his residence in India, he was much Interested 
in the im|uirics which the doubtful question of the height of the HimslayA 
mountains had given rise to. Tbe subject bad, indeed, engaged his otteniion 
for some time; and the body of evidence by which he sought to determine the 
problem was the nccumulatioD of twenty years. He had always considered that 
the height of these mountains had been greatly underrated. Subsequent sur¬ 
veys and odnicttsurcmcnts confirmed liis assumptions, and demonstrated that 
one of the high peaks seen from the plains of Goruckpoor wnn of tlie ama/lng 
height of 27/i5f>rect. Mr. Coicbrookc took a very lively interest in the pro¬ 
gress of these investigations} and (he finul establish moot of the fume of the 
Himalayas was to him a continued source of satisfaction and (ldigbt» 

In )810 he married Miss Khsubeth Wilkinson* Theirunitm, however, wns 
of short duration. The loss of one of their children, and the constant 
anxiety Mrs. Colebroobe suficred duriog its long illness, injured her health, 
and occasioned a predisposition to fever, which eventually carried her oft* 
This severe blow, which ninrreil the happiness of his remaining days, fell u|>ou 
him just at a tunc when his fnmtly were about to proceed to Europe. Mr. 
Coicbrookc arrived in Englund early in 1H)5; and went to reside with liia 
mother ijchi* Uatli 5 from whence, iii tbe next year, they removed to the ueigh- 
bonrhood of London; and the mctro|>olia became the chief place of bis abode 
for Che rest of his life. 11c was there better enabled to follow up liis literary 
and scicntiftc pursuits than a residence in India v^kl pennit; and he could 
now enjoy more fully the society of persons of^ste congenial to his own. 
Having become a member of almost every scicntiftc institution in I^nilon, ho 
passed a considerable portion of his hours of relaxation in the society which 
they afforded. At this period, liis roiud certainly disposed him far more towards 
the pursuit of science that 11 had hitherto done. He wrote more largely upon 
scientific subjects, occasionally giving essays to the Transactions of the scien¬ 
tific societies, and l>eing a frequent contributor to the Quarterly Journal cf 
ScUnce. He became very much attached to chemical experiments, to which he 
would turn fur relaxation from severer studies. He was one of the founders of 
the Asirononiicnl Society, in the proceedings of which he look the greatest 
interest, having from early youth acquired a fondness for mathematical pur¬ 
suits. Indeed, he appears to have always held science in far higlicr estimation 
than Eastern literature j and when his son, the writer of the memoir under 
our notice, went out to India, bis father never expressed a wish that he should 
devote his time to Oriental studies, any lurther than they might be connected 
with bis duties as a member of tbe dvU service. It may interest many linguists 
to know, that he was strongly in favour of the mode of instruction by trans¬ 
lations, being that which be had hiroadf adopted. He ww ever anxious to see 
systematic plans of study; and it was his constant practice to tusk himself to 
a certain course every day; and the task soon became a plcaiorc. His memory 
was so good, that it was irksome to him to take up any literary work a second 
time. When young, his deeper studies were usually pursued at night. He told 
his son, that it was no unfrequeut occurrence for him to read himself stupid; 
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and that during the last half hour or so of his vigils, his brain would become 
confused; but on waking in the morning, be usually found the subject of hia 
reading fresh in his mind. * 

Shortly after his arriral in this country from India, Mr. Colebrookc pre¬ 
sented to the Esst-Indb Company his library of Sanscrit MSS., n collection 
the growth of many years, and which, it is thought, cost him, from first to 
lust, about £10,000. He said that he fdt such a collection ought not to be 
kept entirely to himself; and he deemed it more likely to be bencfiml to Orien¬ 
tal science, as well as more convenient to himself, if it could be placed in a 
library like that of the East-India House, where it might be easily accessible. 

His earliest labour, after his return to England, was to prepare for publica¬ 
tion a work on which he had lieen engaged during his liooicwiird voyage. It 
consisted of trnniilations of the most celebrated treatises on Indian Algchrti, 
occomjMinied by a Diascftutmn on the stale of the science ah cultivated by (lie 
nindUH. The subject is interesting in the history of his writings, as being that 
which first led him to the study of the Sonscrit language. In this work, on 
which the world has already stamped its value, some curious and important 
couclitsions were arrived ut. Among the Hindus, algebra had become a well* 
arranged science at the earliest imriods to which it cun be traced, whilst some 
of Its brunches had been cultivated to a degree to which it is not prcMunsbte 
that the Greeks hod attained; and further, the eireumstance was brought to 
light, of their having anticipated discoveries which had exercised tlie intellect 
of some of the most cclebrutcd mathematicians of modern times. 

Mr. Colcbrooke took a principal share in the formation of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, instituted in 182?^; and, indeed, may he considered its founder.* 
Hts first contribution to its Tramactions (if we except the opening Discourse) 
wda the commencetnent of a series of Exsnys on the Philosophy of (he Hindus 
moat laborious task, considering (he state of his health. It employed him 
during several subsequen^’cars; and was, in fact, the last grout labour he 
undertook. Severe fiimily calamities, particularly the death of his eldest ion, 
and the heavy Iohkcs in which some unfortunate speculations had involved 
him, preyed upon his mind; and although be was not wholly incapacitated for 
study, bis constitution was too far shattered to allow him to pursue an unin¬ 
terrupted course of reading. In this state he remained till when his 

literary labours were brought to a termination by n dangerous attack, which 
reduced him to so weak a state, that he was compelled to give up study alto¬ 
gether. For the last tliree years of his life, he never quitted his bed, or was 
never free from pain. In the depth of bis afflictions, he derived consolation 
from religion; his temper, which, under (be first attack of illness, had dis¬ 
posed him to fretfulocss, became calm and resigoed; and although his sufier- 
ings were occasionally intense, he scarcely uttered a com|>Iaint, never alluding 
to his situation except when requiring assistance to have his posture changed. 
In January last, he was attacked by the epidemic which then prevailed, lie 
liDgered, however, till the Iftth of March, when bis frame was worn out. 

Mr. E. Colebrooke, in concludiug hts sketch of his Iamcnlc<l father’s life, 
remarks that his object in it hts been to supply some scattered notices of his 
history to those who were already interested in the individual, and not to at¬ 
tempt a formal estimate of the value of bis father’s productions, of which he 
would leave ethers more qualified tbao himself to judge. 

• A (Mil or Mr. Cokbrooke, who beM Uw oAcv of Dirtctnr of the Sodvl;, It no* Ulni vxecuteS 
lor Uw 8oBWt|i the voluusry cspcaK at Um Ai» J* 
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THE IITNDUS COMSinKRKD AS THE OARRIEIIS OF THE EAULV 

TllADK BETWEEN INDIA AND A HAH 1 A. 

Hr Liriit. II. A. Oauhby, 1. N., M.H.G.S. 

I.ftUOiiAi.Aii IS tlic name ^iven to a jieculiar description of vessel^ luanncd 
find nnvipntod by Arabs, by ii'birli llic chief coinmrnc belwmj India nnd 
the Arnbinn and IVrsinn (inlfs is at present luaiiitaiiicd. are built 

witliin ilje port*« of ilie pdfs or at Cochin and Denmun, on tlic western 
cuast of fndiu, a\rra^ from thirty to tlircc hundred tons l^urden, ami 
npprnr uf u more nuidern ami approved construction than any oilier class of 
vessels used in the easlern seas Uy the natives of the circuinjai'ent coa^t. 
An horizontal Hcotion of the niK'halaU would, as near!) as possilde, resem¬ 
ble the form of a wml^e; and the stern, which is hl^h uiid unwieldy, \vnx 
evidently copied ireun IIh‘ vessels in whieli the early lOuroj^enns visited the 
Iridinn shores. Orcasionally, their sterns are sharp, or lon^t' tind oNcr- 
hnngin^r; defeoU partiully obviated where they have been built after uur mo- 
<leU; indeed, thin latter niiil very priiiiilivcs|HH’u^or Ibi^lmluh is now ran ly 
seen, except ainon|^ nations whose inlertfoiirsc with Kuropeans Ims not been 
sullieiently extensive to iniliiec diem to lay aside llieir unlKiuated stylo of 
naval architecture. Tw o oilier classes of boats, respectively styled TraftAey 
nnd llic former bcin^ the larger of tl»c two, but neither clilictinj; 

tuucli in respect of bnihl, oecadonnlK visit the Indian ports from the Arab 
shore. Little or no iron is used in putting their tindters together, its place 
bein^' supplied by coir sinner* and vessels thus constructed, besides Icing 
exceedingly plianr and elu-stie, |Hissess many sailing advniiLuges over 
those faslciUMl enlirefy with nails and liults; a supcrioiily very ubservabic in 
the wur-boats used by (he Arabs of the IVrsiaii tiulf. C'untrary to the 
Kurnpean mode of boal-buihling, they tic die planks logi^ther, before the 
ribs arc fastened in, wliteli is the last and concluding pari of the process. 

'rhe number of Ibighalahs which traverse the two gulfs and the Arabian 
sea, including the smaller craR just described, is very eonsidcraldc; since 
ugiwards of a thoUssand annually arrive in India between the monsoons. 
Thus, an iinniense ronimcrce is iiiaiiitained in a ijuiet, imperceptible man¬ 
ner, through the means of obscure native agents, w*lio freight thi'sc different 
classes of Arab bouts; and many Uioiisand tons of British manufactured 
goods arc taken off our niei'chants' hands, to find their way to the heart of 
the most remote and barbarous couiitriea uf Uic globe* 

*rhe tradi ng vessels, used by the natives of India, difier ia their build from 
the Bughalah, the Trankcy, and the Batillu. IVu desuriptions of crnll, 
namely, tlic Dingee and Patlamar, prevail upon the western coast, the 
former being built by the Hindus at MAiutavco, and similar small ports on 
the Cutch mid Catlanar coasts. Their.form and appearance is very rc- 
inarhable; they linvc probably remained unaltered during a series of agea^ 

mul resemble those oarlv barks which first wafted Uie wealth of India to 

% 

* The pnctlcc » cxtrcmcljrinftcnl. « v«ll w Ihtt oT p4yln« thf Rcam* with bvA’ wax. Tiwm$ 
Aniun'ft v&^ivdiUoii. ixc at Uw VMctx mus mmlccl; bat the Mih and vrre pn^ved. NavItv 
» n*utnl Okhc, thf MiUoni ncu procvMnl to t£w*\v off th«%n« which .Viriau and otlkr wrilcn repr^* 
wiK ac MK oTihe nioit nvcosiry arlidvi w BiUcv oui*lu|w. 
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tlic Arabian sbore^ which M^ere laden in all sorts of things; in blue 
clothtt and broidcr work, and in chests of rich appnrr), lonnd cords 
nnd made of erdnr.” * There also ** the IslimaehVs und Ihrir ennuds, 
and the merchants of »Sliel)a and Kama/' were ready upon die shon* to ex¬ 
change their vessels of bniKs, their bright iron and tin, for the eliief of 
all npiccs; for precious stones, and for gokl/^ Although, since the dn\s of 
the inspired writer, the ticissitudes of imtiims their enslavement or extinc¬ 
tion, have, in o great measure, diverted tills valuable eoiunieree into other 
etmnnels, it hcems never to have wholly ceased, 'flie great trade lietwecn 
I mini and the two gtdls eoiisiMts in articles which arc the pnxUiec of Kng- 
lish industry; still some triHiiig portion of those rielinml vnriisl productions 
for which, in all ages, India has been renowned, hiids its way into Kuropc 
]ty the ancient ehannel. 'llm eoinniereial intereonrsc evisimg between 
(*nlch niul Arabia, mt\ Iw cunsidcrcil tlie latest reirinniit of that primitive 
system of barliT onre so eoimoim tlirnuglioul the lOustern world. I'or thirf 
purpose, llicir liingt^es vi>il the ports of IterlMTa, near the entrance uf the 
Ued Sen, the It^Ie of Sueotra, and tlic Imibonr of Muscat. They ntiino 
laden with enrgtics of ulnlc and Mne cotton clutlis, carlhenware, pots, 
triuhets, spices, &c., which arc barlcretl for ivurv, butter, aloes, tlragon’s 
blood, gums, nud gold ilust. The ereu's of these boaU consist of Uic mild 
and plaoid Hindus, who still go chid in Uie same muslin draperyand 
follow (ho pursuit of gain, with the aamc patient endurance, as nlllie period 
when their country was invaded by the aui bilious son of Philip, nearly tliree 
thousniid years ago. 

These rennirhs will furnish tlic reader with a tolerably correct nlra of 
the surt of crafl onipIu)cd in llic eomnieroe between and the Arabian 
e(»ast. 1 will now adduce a few facts tending to sliow (hat the wliolc man- 
time inUTeoursc of Uic former of tla;se countries, with the nations lying 
westward of it, was conducted in vessels built nnd inanned by llirmselvcs. 

Wtifu Scmirauiis invaded India, and gave battle to Strnl»roba(uH, on the 
river Indus, the latter lost one tliuusuad ships. The seveiuli I’tolcmy, 
sensible that his impolitic edicts had nearly ruined the commerce of his 
country, by banidiing from Alexandria all foreign merchants, .suddenly 
revoked thoiii, and again extended Ids protection to rdl sit angles ^vho visited 
his dominions. The trade from India, liowever, was injiircsl beyond re¬ 
medy. Instead of that vart navy ofmerclmiitmcn, wldeh once crowded the 
Alexandrian port, only a solitary trader occasioiialiv ventured thither. (Inc 
day, tlie troops stationed on the yXrabian Gulf, discovered a bark aliun- 
(ioned to the waves, on board of which was a single Indian, half-dead widi 
hunger and thirst. They brought him to the king, llie man declared that 
lie hod sailed from his own country, but having lost his course, nnd expended 
all his provisions, he had come to the place where tlicy found him, ignorant 
where he was, the last survdvor of the vessel's crew. He coricbidrd hU 
imperfect narrative by offering to be a guide to any {>er.son liin Majesty 

« RirXirt. 

t *• Tlw tiidliUM wmr linm entmenU. Oic of lh«y srt in'iAf M;xjn nidi's, 

T lu«« «tro«dy ileu^rfbcd •, ftoii Ut». iiRtevd. b lUs.ur rulin witMClhiiiK wMM 4n«l hiicr Uiau flat, U* 
ibe •wjihAIncM rtf iheir hnlipf dcrvht us ihM* and imX# u» bvJtot il wbitrr than It U.**— 

toI. u p. 
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would send to India.* The figure of a horse earved upon the prow» 
in an almost universal ornament wiA the native vesfleU of Surat and 
Uombay at tl>c present day. That it occupied the same position from the 
earliest ages, may be safely assumed^ when we refieet upon the immuta* 
bility of Indian customs. The inference, therefore, to be drawn from the 
following anecdote, is ratlier a confirmation of my opinion, that the Hindus 
possessed ships capable of undertaking remote commercial voyages, than 
as a proof that ^Hhere was a passage round Africa to tlie Atlantic Ocean/' 
** Eudoxus, trying cxjieriments upon ^e courses of the trade-winds, lost 
his passage, and was thrown upon the coa^tt of Ethiopia. In the course of 
the voyage, he discovered a portion of i\\e prow of a vessel, which had been 
broken off by a storm. The figure of a horse made it an object of inquiry; 
and some of the sailors on boani, wIh) hm\ l>ecn employed in Kuropean 
voyages, immediately knew tliis wreck to lie part of one of Ihc vessels used 
in trade to the western ocean. Ehdoxus instantly jicrceived all tlie impor¬ 
tance of the discovery, which amounted to nothing less than that Uierc was 
a passage round Africa from the Imlian to the Atlantic ocean/'f 

The reader of tlie above passage will probably consider that Kudoxus 
adopted a somewhat hasty and unibumled opinion. Besides the very great 
improbability of the fragment in qu(*stion being swept round the (.*npe of 
OooA Mope, my reading does notinfomi me that tlic horse's head was o 
sign peeulior to the trading ships of any ancient European people. Indeed, 
I have little doubt it was the la.st remnant of some Hindu bark, frail as the 
Uingee or Patlamar, and laden with the productions of ita native land. 
Having lost its course, however, like that the soldiers of Ptolemy diACovereil 
upon the Arabian shore, it perished upon tlie ocean, together witli the crew 
and costly freight. 

I'he author of the life of Trajan asserts that, after quitting the Persian 
Gulf, that emperor sailed towards lndia,$ and captured several vessels be¬ 
longing to it5 inhabitants.§ 

But enough has been said for the purposes of UiU brief memoir, to show 
the probability that the ancient Hindus were a maritime people, possessed 
of a commercial navy. Indeed, tlie contrary opinion would not only inti¬ 
mate a great want of intelligence and ingenuity, but lie directly opposed to 
the known practice of all nations in the enjoyment of similar advantages. 
They were masters of an extensive country, interaecteJ by vast navigable 
nvers; their forests abounded with an infinite variety of the finest timber, 
among which, the gigantic teak tree stands pre-eminent, being for maritime 
purposes superior to tlie English oak; and although dicir first efforts at 
naval architecture were confined to the fabricatioD of a few rafts and boats, 

• Stn1)a. t eUny. NqK Itb. U. etp. A?. 

t Sanf Met of tlw dutwes tnv«rMri by ih« mcmm iMrifler. wtih • fiilr vbid, In the murpe of % 
■Inst* dty, insy be gtined tnm Uw rollnvhif eutenteni. The of Xma. lUrtlng frnm the 
Kgtl|iM» PbaJrtwn.« pan od AUkt. in lime vbirh te nlMty-ftls sUUe, or thitiy4«o 

iiiUm iluriiif twelve houn. 

Xonopbon. In lili he lellwd from fotyom to Hermme in two dey« «tmI one elfht 

Tbieditttnce.by eM. Mno«otetal.40*ift4U»Qe lOf E^lleb milee*by D’AnvIllVeTup. Aecevdinf to 
I'toifliiy. I AttO eudM wae tbe AkWtrr s ehif wooM mO in s lUy uri « ni|cbi.—4e. 

B ArriiD fncntkwe N«w«hu« meeting TWb bi the Penien Gaifi but doce not my to wtiet oouniry 
ibey belonged. Dehui ileo built the etade vtikh iutnnA lUe expedlUoBi entrueud lo tbn iMMibfiiri 
of SryUi.^flerod. lib. iv. 
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as tliey adv«Q<»d m skill, larger vewls would follow, together with a race 
of hardy fishermen, fitted for oavigalJonj and prepared to pursue their bu* 
siness upon the bosom of the great watere. 

It may be argued, that the separation of the Hindus into what have 
been considered hereditary and unalterable profe>wions, subsisted Iron) all 
antiquity, and that among these wc certainly find no caste of sailors. 1 do 
not dispute the latter pari of this assertion; but the ^*auri Macra 
that universal love of gold, which has led men, in every age, to sacrifice 
present and future hopes for its gratilicalion, hu been ecjually conspicuous 
here.* The Cutch Dingecs are wholly manned and navigated by Hindus; 
The boatmen of the Malabar coast are the most expert and daring sailors 1 
have met with in the East; end tliere arc several villages near Dio, the male 
inliahilants of which ore sailors, and bear the character of being bold and 
skilful in their profession. There arc also a great number of Lascars, but 
being Mahumedans, Uicy arc most probably the descendants of foreigners. 

The fact, tlien, that the natives of llindostan are, and have always UM?n, 
addicted to a seafaring life, greatly corroborates Ujc siippimiiion that they 
once engrossed the w hole trade between India and Arabia, until diKpus- 
sened of it by their more wily neighbours. When Solomon fitted out a 
fleet to sail along the latter coast, recourse was had to the Phmnicians. 
When Necho, king of Egypt, sent his ships round ilie Cape, they wero 
manned by the same people, tite master^mariners of Uiosc ages. If these 
circumstances clearly show that the Arabs of the Red Sea were compnra* 
tively deficient in nautical skill, it will be equally easy to prove, from phy¬ 
sical causes, that they never could have been the builders of vessels colcu- 
lated to undertake the Indian voyage. Arabia is a country protinoing no 
timber lit for constructing ships. Along llie whole face of that peninsula, an 
extent of about three thousand miles, tiie land is consumed by drought, and 
does not afford nourisbaient to a single tree fitted U> build the smallest boat. 
The palm, indeed, abounds, but its fibres are too coarse; the acacia is 
common also, but it is too diminutive; and the few other shrubs, scattered 
over the waste, are unwortliy of notice.t The present race of Arabs arc 
wholly dependent upon India for timber for Uie purposes of the ship¬ 
builder, even up to as hi^ a meridian aa Baghdad on Uie Persian, and 
Juddah on the African side. 

In the first instance, they may have had timber from Syria, for the ori¬ 
ginal shipwrights were Syrians, and the first mariners were PhcpnicianH. But 
the employment of these in tlic days of Solomon, when the trade had long 

* Thtn tn, tt Uib moiMnt. In MsodAvc*. no Um9 thuk iimons. of ibo Hi^pnot race, who 

coul4 BAVlS*!* S vokI to difUOt Uadi, <o Unt nuO th* idUal. tbs muat dSdipated. and (ha Inst art- 
(led of aU tbe roJUn communliri a claie of inae of tbe flret utility to a nercantlK etate baa been 
nlied.—fiMtf. B^rnc*9n Cb ma nwteatian w(A Jmdim, 

t En euoilBaot I’Egypu eca divers rapports, on reeouioK qu'riU ne pouvoti devenir le pay* cl‘uo 

peuple doot foecaptUOB principaU fut la marine. Bord^ ptCM|ue de toutca parts de mchrra prod Uleua 
de snska at de martve. eouverte d'«Mt duuue annda par taa Inondatiom du na pmdubant que An 

ariiM fo&kaet cn petit sombre, on volt qua la sniun lunqooltaus BcTPlUsa pour cooatruira dal 
iiavlioi. 

** Wbikt eoetampUrint B|ypt Is refarcec* to tbam dreumatancai. we easHy dlameer that iba fwvrr 
could bftrrne tha country of a poepW wfioM fprlndpol pursuH waa narifstlon. Encloed on 
abwit cv«y aide by prodlfloui rock* of martde H»d franitei covarad with water annually by the 
iMindatiooa of the Nile, producing no trvea, cscept aueh as an email, weak, wnvthien, and fbw In 
numliar, It li peclbcily evUont that nature denied the Enpriam (he power of brcotnlog a fraat mar 1 > 
ttaMsatlen.''^L« Jtop. Marinr fee inrieir. Tbm oWervoUaoa (rlU equally rpi^T lo the country of 
which we art now tnatinf. 
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hm flourishiogi proves that the Artba wm then ignorftnt of naval acohi:* 
teeture and narrgation. It is perfectly ebsord to ioia^ne that U» Arabn of 
Omaoj Ye.tonn> Ghifrrae, brought timber down to tlie coast upon their 
cameb. It is likewise improbable iliai they should id once construct ves** 
9p\Sf boldly launch them, and^ with greater boldness^ steer ucrews the 
ocean to India, of which they couM have but a very indistinct notion, and 
which is visible from their own country at one point only, and that very 
indiatiiictly. 

11 li robnr et a?s triplex 
Circa pectus crat, qui fragilem tnici 
Commisit pciago ratem 
i’Hnius.* 

It is not disputed, that the Aralis were ilic InmbcArriers of Indian and 
China produce, as woU as that brought froio (lie KaKtcni inlands to Idumco, 
"J'yrc, and Plgypt. Of tliU wO are inroriiicd by sac red and profane 
writers; but it docs not imply any neeeftiity for quilling their own shorcK. 
The otticles llicy dealt in might have been conveyed to them by the Ifiudii!<, 
who had evidently advanced in tlic arts of civilisalion bcyoml their rivals. 
In the lapse of Ages, however, their superior Wdness and enterprising cha* 
raotcr, cnnbliiig Uicin to uulrcAcIi llie plain and simple Hindu, they gime- 
rally mouopolizcd (be principal portion of the Indian commerce. When 
the Europeans disoovered n passage to Uic East round the Cape, they 
found many Arnl seillemcnts on the coohIa of Hindoslan; and the I’ortu* 
guesc, on their Krst opening tlin trade to Calicut, experienced (he most dc* 
tormined opposition from Uiose of (hat nation who had settled there. 

Indeed, the Arabs have at all times manifested a fierce and indomitable 
spirit of enterprise, whctlier in the proseoution of rK>mmercia1 advantages, or 
the dissemination of their religious tenets. The funner carried them to the 
shores of Chinaf and of Ceylon; the latter, e\*cniolhe very farllicstof (lie 
KiiKtcrn islands. At a still later period, ilus energy of character ennlded 
them to subdue, ond for ages to niointain possession of, the fairest portions 
of southern Europe, which they enriched by (heir extended commerce, and 
adorned w itii cx(|uiKitc monuments of art. 

• Or onk, or *1A tr||)|p (uU 

TliAi lunly R>ort»r»<ijrbif biiwtfiirolkd^ 

VVlio first b» ihc cem** neev 
l•a 1 llH'h*d ihe Fr^l Ufrk, tpd heard the lilllovt nip'. 
i ((iilzSiraiffuInry < 1 /China. Pll&y aat^Chit, Id ha the Arahi had wttW at re7lun <n 
f reel iiumlwa. 
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OAptain Ilsansy, in ht& route from \\% to Ai^sutn. mentions a rcmarknlilo in«tnnee 
of the tAinciiess of some Adi nesrh called Tliiluidopliya. ** Hop U thrmvn 

into (fie water) from tlie l>oa(< a dozen A«b, some Piroo xml four feet luiig« eotne to 
tlie suHucf I and not only eat tlie rice» but open tfieir moutlii ftir yon (o put it ip, and 
will nlloiY yon to pat iUkm ou the tuwl. wbirh I and aomv of my lulluvrers luiuulty 
di<t (ionm uf theae titU are a|itiarvnUy of tliv same s|>ei'>eB ns those callud in India 
ffiirA hihI rnia t imloed. the Illniiaa, vho were with rec, ealted them by theno names. 
IV breadth of (he head it remai^able, and the mouth very Itrite; they have no 
tcvih -at ieut ao tlic people told me, whom 1 saw feeling tlieir raoutUi.'* The 
fohowiiig moroirnr, Hanoay was awoke by the boidnen c^itltng to the fish 

Jo partidiKteln tbeir jaeal.*' 

sL 
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Tne measijrtB adopted Rotm agraat Ibe Ctrcabaianf haviof,* in fdffib 
degree, awakened public attention io England to the Caucasian nationa gene* 
rally, wc shall, ptfhapSi render a not unaeceptabte service to our mdert, by* 
laying before theta an abridgment of Count Potocki*! QimtWeof bis travels 
in the Caucasian country, publirired in I9S9 by the late M. Klaproth. The 
Count was a member of one of the most ancient fsmilici in Poland, and 
having had an excellent educatioo, devoted himseir to letters. As a Pole, hss 
inclination led him to investigate the origio of the great Slavonian family, and 
having exhausted the cla^ical authors and those of the Middle Age, he deter* 
niined to complete and verify his conduMons by local imjuiriei; and fur this 
piiposc he travelled in vorious parts ot Europe, Afnes, and Aria. His Koyogc 
fian* ic poff^ C4ue<uifn wa» one of the fruits of Jus investigations, and It has 
Ti (cived nil the benefit which it could derive lh»iD the Jearniiig and local know* 
I edge of his editor. 

The Count departed from Moscow in May 17^7» and in a few doys entered 
the bteppet of the Don, a desert country, comprised in the Second Ijaxia of 
the iineicnts. He then ciosred to the tongue of land which separates the Don 
from the Volga, the elevated plains of which, exposed to the winds, exhibit 
the very piciurc of desolation* From the highest point, the extensive inun* 
datlons of the Volga were seen, converting the country into a vast arcbi|>dago, 
united by lines of forest, rcaliatng Ovid's description of the Deluge, firiies 
ainking war amongst the trees on the rats whicli took refuge there. 

Crossing the Tsaritsa, be quitted Europe and entered Aria, and soon 
ai rived at the Moravian settlement nt Ssrepta. He then embarked on tho 
•Sarpa for Astrakhan, and entering the Volga, in ten days arrived at that cily* 
He (Uissed a considorablo time here, aoid among*it the KaJmuk horde iu ita 
ucighbourligod, of whom he gives an interestiug dcscriprioiu Uc here met 
with a Oherhentse princess, whom the chsuces of war had driven as fur as 
Astrakhan. She was tolerably hiindsome, and well educated for her, that 
is, she understood the TuHtisb language, aa it la spoken in Shirwun; but she 
could not divest her&clf of her national pirjudiccs* A country where there 
was no rubbing on the highwaya was to her a monotonous and tliesome plate; 
in bur opini^, a stolen pocket-handkerchief was more dclightiul than a pearl 
necklace tba^oU been bought for her. bhe deelaied, that from the begiumog 
of time, the princes of her house had always robbed on the Tifiis or Taikoo 
roads; and she would not for the world that her relations and friends should 
know of her marrying a man who did not subsist by plunder. Such are the 
manners of the Caucasus; to which must be added, a contempt for life, and 
great esteem for hospitality and friendship, with an extrenie propensity to 
falsehood gnd perfidy, except in regaid tu a friend, whom it is not allowed to 
deceive/' 

Quitting KalniiA4iaiar, the Count (iroceeded, in Septeniber, over the 
saline steppes on the western shore of the Caspian, till he reached Kisltar, on 
the Terdt. On the 8th November, he beheld, for the first time, the summits 
of the inliospitihle Caucasus^ On the desert plarns of the Terek, the Cbo* 
cbefitses often appeared •!<) force,*and attacked travellers, carrying ui both man 
and baggage. The Count virired one of their prinoe% naoied Ah*1>cg, a hand* 
some man; but Us pafa<*e hss a but, miserably furnished. 

AiiatJour,i^,S Voh 24. No U1 . ^ 
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At Mozdok) on ihe Terek (the northern boundary of Circassia), he heard of 
nothing but the country of the Cherkesaes, or CircaeiHians. ** All they tell me 
of it/’ says the Count, ** is so extruordinary, that I can scarcely believe that 
there Is a country so governed. But it does exist,-^tt is before my eyes on the 
other side of the Terek, and I can go there when I please. I have already 
said that, throughout the Caucasus, robbery is held in respect; but here a 
prince cannot remain peaceably at home for a week without disgracing him¬ 
self. A pcheh, or prioce of the Kahardoh, must rob either the Ossetes and 
Chechcntsci ,* or on the other side of the Kuban, amongst the Cherkesses; or 
across the Russian frontier; or even amongst the princes of his own family* 
When he returns home with his booty, his wo^rk\ or gentlemen, pay him a 
visit, asking what they please, and he givea it them: he then goes to their 
hou^ics, and takes what he wants for the support of his household. When a 
pHuce goes out to rob, he is supposed to be lAcogai/o, and his gentlemen are 
not obliged to attend him ; hut when he goes to the wars, they iiniMt follow 
liini, and die for hint if occasion rdjuirc, or they would be dishonoured. A 
prince has no peasants; they Iwloiig to the gentlemen. Those peasants who 
are dissatisfied with their master, may leave him and go to another. In like 
manner, the gentlemen who arc not content with their prince, may go to 
another. The three classes cannot intermarry. The penKnnts nre not allowed 
to assume the coat of mail, or the bow and <|uiver; they go into the field in 
chariots, and Aght on foot. Each prince is so independent, that it is not even 
cuHtomury for sons to obey their |Mircnt$. Matters, however, which concern 
the whole country, are debated in che|»M(s, which are a kind of dieu, at which 
the senior prince, or yicAcAWAomMode, presides. There arc two chambers, that 
of the princes nnd that of the gentlemen; each has its orators; deputations 
arc frequently sent from one to the other, and It is inid that every filing is 
conducted with much dignity. This is what 1 Icornt of the constitution of the 
Circassians; but these lusemblics never take place unless when Russia has 
some propositions to make; for in respect to interior government, the true 
constiiuiioii is, In fact, what is termed in Germany * the right of 

the fist.’ ** 

Count Potocki obtained a valuable document, and very difficult to procure, 
namely, the genealogy of the princes of the Kabardob. Their family, accord¬ 
ing to this authority, commences from Shorn, the son of Noah, and came from 
Arabia. The names of the princes, or klians, are given; but the Count thinks 
their true genealogy does not commence till twelve generations before the 
reigning princes Dokshnkha and Spshimaha, the glory of Circassia. Abdun- 
khan, with a small number of subjects, came to the court of die Emperor 
Constantine, where he remained some time, and then visited the Kmttr of the 
Romans,, wlio was much pleased with Abdun-kban. The latter came into the 
Crimcfl, where he settled on a river ctiied Kabordah.* There Abdun»khan 
had a son, whom he named A’cmtcu, out of regard for the Klasar of the 
Romans; the Circassians call the name Keu. They then removed to the 
mouth of the Kuhim, wliere they multiplied, and Abdun-khan died, being 
succeeded hy his son Kess. Adu*khan succeeded Kess, whose successor was 
hia son, Hrufataia, who left the throne to his sod Inal. Under this prince, who 
was valiant and prudent, the po|nilation iucrcesed; bis reign was long, and is 
celebrated throughout the Caueaaus. The inhabitants of the Kaba^ah still 

« M. Klsproth hit obMrv«d that jn Crlows thew an itDI to faa aeon the mine of m cattle allecl 
rkerku-krTmiM i And the tcrrHory between the Kacha mhI tbs Sclblk, of which the upper portlua 
beattttlU (he name of XeM'iteA, hat UuC of oc ''fUio of (he UlrcSMleiw.*’ 
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npeftk of him con^nually; his gold cross is preserfcd. inal had three wives; 
by the firsts he had Janbot; by the second^ Begbolat and Bezlen; by the thirds 
Oonamas and Karlysh> who succeeded him to Kabordah. Karlysh had a son 
named Tohtamysh, who, bang deficient in courage, was dcgra<led from his 
rank, and zuade a simple gentleman. The race of Oonamas ceased with his 
son Aydar. Bezten bad two sons, the founders of tlic illustrious race of the 
Bcalcnieh, who flourished on the left bank of the Kuban. Begbolat had a son 
named Ghilaa«khaa, who founded the race of Mudarcili, in Little Kobardub. 
Janhot had two sons, Tati^sulthan, author of the race so called; and Kayttrkbo, 
whose heroic progeny are the boast of Little Kabardah. About the fourth 
gcueratioii from Janhot, was ODeCbcgheoukho,*^ whose race became tin object 
of dislike; aud two generations after (corresponding with the beginning of the 
eighteenth century), the massacre of the Cheghcniikhos took place. The 
genealogy simply says, that this feiuily was destroyed on account of its pride; 
but tradition has preserved the following facts. The heads of ibis roiniJy did 
not allow tlic other princes to sit in their presence; they did not permit the 
horses of the other princes to be watered in the same streuiu, orut least above 
theirs^ when they would wash their handl^ they obliged a )nuiig prince to 
hold the basin ; tlicy refused to appear at the poi*#, or diets of the princes. 
This is wliat hapjiincd in cuhaequenec. At one of those general diets, they 
were proscribed; the judges were themselves the executioners of their own 
decree. Nothing transpired until the fatal moment arrived, when all the 
princes of tbc Chcghcuukho race, with their male children and pregnant 
females, were poniarded. This event, which is still the frequent topic of con<> 
versation throughout Circassia, forms a kind of e|K>ch, from which the people 
of the present day calculate their age: but no one existed in 1797 who was 
alive ut the period it occurred. 

* M. Klaproth subjoins the followhig particulars respecting the origin of the 
Circass&n nation, or rather the genealogy of their princes, which he collected 
froHk the elders aiuongtU the Cherkesscs, during his journey in Circassia, where 
be sojourned for some months in the year iKOb. 

^ ** 1'hcir founder was Arab-khan (tlic Adu^khan of Count Potocki), a prince 
of Arabia, who quitted that country with a few adherents, and came to Shan* 
chir, a city since destroyed, situated near Anapa, in the country of the Ncch* 
kuaji, and from whence the princes Temargoi, aud all tbc other Cbcrkehscs, 
pretend to have norac. Remains of walls and ditches may, in fact, be still seen 
there, inclosing an area of alK>ut half a German mile (about Sj English) in 
diameter, extending on the caht as u the Psif, on the west to the Ncfil. 
The site has four outlets, like a Roman camp. On the north, towards the 
marshes of the Ktiban, are several niouDds, which may be taken for fortifica¬ 
tions. Arab-khan was succeeded by his son Khurpataia (the llj ufataia of Count 
Potocki), who bod a son named Inal, sumamed or * the squint-eyed,’ 
whom the prioces of both the Kabardahs regard as the stock of their race, lie 
left five sons, Tau-sultban, Akblau, Mudar, Bczlen, and Komukwa (tbc Junhot, 
Begbolat, Besleo, Oonamas, and Karlysh, of Count Potocki), who separated 
alter his death, and made a partidon of the people amongst them. Tau-sulthnn 
was the strongest; from him descends the house of that name, the ]>rinces of 
which •tUl.poiseM the western part of Little Kabardah, which, in consequence, 
bears the name of Taxi-aalthania, or Taitostanin. Akhlan and Mudar lived on 

* M. Kliproth itsi9 tbit be im s prim of iht BctkalcSi ftouly, tnd ihM Mch of bU tfokccoiUnti 
as OKSped tbs Iwm^ ammat took nAafi io Oaot§\M^ bmioe CbrlMivv, and had landt aiii|tiad tboia 
hi Kakhothl hr kJqs Vakkeuf. Tha toUr k ciU br tb« Gaorgism Cbnkcwl^wJIt. 
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good terms with tbe^amily^ and were the founders of two famiJies of prince^ 
who possess the eastern part, called Ghilakhnonia. ficzlcn and Komnkwa 
separated from their brothers, but were united amongst thcinseUen; from 
them ha^e descended the princcn of Kabardah, properly so called, or Great 
Kabardah, which, for thia reason, is also called Beeicnkeh. This is the only 
genealogy of these princes: it cannot be traced with certainty beyond the six¬ 
teenth century.*' 

At Mozdok, Count Potocki was informed by the son of the commandant of 
the place, a HuNsian, who hud been carried off by the Chcdicnt.scs, and ran* 
someJ, the mode in which these ctijHurcs were made. The rcgijiient in which 
he served wiis encamped three leagues from Mozdok, and having olttaincd leave 
to see his relations, he set olT, uecom|)aidcd by u single Cossack, licscending a 
hill, two IcagucH from Moxdok, he heard Homcuniaket-shois; his Cossack was 
killed; his horses took fright and overturned his carriage, lie was iinincdiutcly 
attacked, and received a sahre-^vound on the head, and anutlicr on the arm. 
He w*as then placed on horseback, and conveyet! in the iTumncr in which these 
people carry off their prisoners. A gag is placed in their month, which is the 
end of a stick, fastened by a leather strap, which goes round the na|>c of the 
neck. If the prisoner docs not move willitigly, they tie Ins arms and legs, and 
carry him to the Xviuks of the Terek. There thc'y fasten in Hated akins iimler 
his ornis, and a rope with a running noose round his neck. All then plunge 
into the water, and the prUoncr U obliged to hold the cord u.% tightly as possi¬ 
ble to avoid being strangled; two ewiinmcradrawing him along by this cord, 
till they reach the other bank, when he is replaced on horseback. The Che- 
chentscfl rarely kill a traveller froio whom they expect a good niiiboin ; os to 
servuuU and postillions, they do not spare them. The young lluftsian, in this 
cosc, was 80 weakened by loss of blood, ihot the two swimmers were obliged 
to support him. When he reached his place of destiimtion, fetters were put 
upon his feet, and ti chain round his neck; in other respects he was well- 
treated and well-fed. Being connected with a himily of Nogni f>rluces, of high 
rank in the Kuban, those who were appointed to guard him did not sit in lus 
presence unless he permitted them. He was auffereU to walk about in all the 
Chechentse villages, which had in turn the charge of guarding and nminUining 
him, and the fair sex tried to soften the rigours of captivity by admitting him 
to their most private coteries, or evening parties, at which the young maidens 
work together, and spin wool, whilst they talk about their innocent love- 
matters. When one of these evening parties was to take jdocc, the damsels 
took charge of the prisoner from tbe young men w ho had custody of him; his 
fetters wrere then removed, and he was consigned to his new keepers, who 
conducted him to the afiartment. There he was sealed on tlic door, and the 
mistress of the house presented him with a glass of cool water. Whilst he was 
drinking it, ail remained standing; when be had drank it, he was considered 
one of the party; and this privile^ was the greater, inasmuch as young 
Taganov understood the language, and could join io all the sports. The young 
men played on the two-stringed guitar; the young women sung and danced, 
and the party was kept up far beyond midnight, lie was often with tbe young 
married women, who neither concealed themselves nor veiled in his presence: 
for here, wives live io tlie same bouse with their busbands, which is not the 
case amongst tbe Circassians, who consider it a great disgrace to be seen with 
their wives; the latter have a ie|Mwata residence, whither the husband goes 
only at night, and privily. Tlic Chechentses arc always gay, even when they 
arc ID absolute want. The men are li^le to sudden gusts uf anger on the 
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slightest occasion, e9|>ccially when one affects ttny s^perionty over the others; 
though they willingly recognise the distinctions which prevail amongst other 
people. There are even some Chcchentbe villages subject to Kumuk princes, 
and others under princes o( their own« Bnt the masd of the Chccheiitses arc 
independent, and are so impatient of subjection, that, on uii invasion, they 
would abandon their villages, and live in the woods and amongst the rocks. 
After five months of this gentle captivity, theClicclicntscs suddenly took hurhC 
and conveyed Tagnnov across the high mountains into the country of the 
Lesghi-Andi,* whose manners nearly resembled tbo^c of the Chechentscs: tlic 
women were differently dressed, mid still less rc.scrvcd; the houses were 
better built and furnislicd, but there wns an extraordinary penury of food. 

On arriving ut ( 'at IutI nograd, a party of Cirrussiaii rcibbcrs enme dose ii|i 
to the town, and curried off* some horses. The novel uttciujit to cure these 
people of their inveterate habits of pillage had l>ccn mude by some Zaporovinn 
Cossacks. Hnving caught cue of the Circassian princeH, who had stolen koiiic 
of ihcir horses, they infficted two hundred blows on the soles of his feet, 
placed him on horseback, and sent him home, with an exhortation, in respect¬ 
ful terms, that ho would be pleased in future to abstain from currying off' their 
horses, and to prevail upon the prinvcR of his family to do the same* This 
violence, offered to the person of om* of theif princes, roused Circassio from one 
end to the other; hut the Cossacks got out of the difficulty by an ingenious 
and very subtle distinction. They declared that they had ba^tinndocd the 
robber, not the princes whom they had sent hack in a most hoiionroblc manner. 
The argument appeared to be satisfaclorv, and the expedient, which wns a 
dangerous one, had the effect of securing the Lower Kuban from the inroads 
of the Chcrkcascs. 

« The Count relates an incident, which shows the vindi( tivr temper of the 
Caucasian tribes. An lugoosh robber wa.H taken by the Russians, at the fort 
of Wlady-kavkas, on the right bank of the Terek, made to run the gaimtk r, 
and then released; but he died of the effects of his punishment. IJis brother, 
deicrtuined on revenge, pas*.cd dnysaml nights in traversing the rocky country, 
with his gun in his hand, to single out his victim, A youp»g officer inconsidc- 
rutely left the place; the fngoo.sli shot bicn, and cut off hia earn, which he 
carried to the tomb of Ida brother, and offered them, with certuin ceremonies, 
to hU Vianet, He killed eighteen victims, and treated them lu like manner, 
three of whom were officers. 

'J'he [ngooshes and the Knraboolaks arc branches of the same nation ai the 
Chechontses, which has the name of Mi.sjeghi; the latter are Mahomedans ; the 
tw o former are Pagans, and worship sacred rocks, called Kerde, with sumptnoun 
ceremonies, especially at funerals. When an Ingoosh or a Karaboolakdic^, the 
relations beg sheep from their neighbours, and offer them to the deceased, who 
is seated in his house, carefully appurcHed, with his pi]>e in his hand. He h 
always presumed to accept the sheep, and then they ask him what Is Ci» be 
done with them. As he does not answer, they kill the animals, and eat them 
in common. The Ingoosbes have also little idols of silver, with no particular 
shape, called fiuuai, which they pray to for rain, children, or any other ccientiul 
favour They take names from animals, so that one calls himself ox, another 
pig or dog. Some of the Checbentscs follow the religion of the rocks, which 
was the general creed of the Misj^hi nation; and thovo who ure Mahomedans 

s Tlw Loidu-AiKli. Of An4s1a). sccovdliw to M. KLi|imU>. trt • Lfcchiim net, howsm^ fpesk 
ft IweulUr iltftiMi or tiu toi^oe. The dbtnct ihrr omipy i» houndnl on the cmI Itg Aver uml 

TtuSftkIiATft on the ewt. try Avar end Bogm on the louth. by the Ak tuh n Kftxba ther oo the 
veil, exril the bouviun^ on the oorth. They ere UchoaedtRi ot the Swnni mi. 
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<]o not flpeftk of God by ihs name of AiUh^ but Dua or l)aal^ which doce not 
come from their primitive religioOp aince the pagan ingoosbes execrate Deal. 
When an Ingoo&h owes any thing to a Chcchcntu, and cannot or will not pay 
it, the latter goes to the koiwk (host or friend) which he has amongst the 
Iiigooshes, and says: Such a one of your people owes dig to much; make 
him pay me, or 1 will bring a dog and kill it upon the tombs of your family.’* 
This menace terrifies the Ingoosh, and makes him take up the creditor’s 
cause. If the debtor deny the claim, he is put to his oath in the following 
form t-^Tlie bones and excrement of dogs are mixed together, anil brought 
before the Ycrda, or holy rock. The two parties appear, and the debtor says, 
with a loud voice, ** If 1 do not sjxak truth, may the dead of my family bear 
QU their shoulders the dead of such un one's family, in this very place !*’ If an 
Iiigoosii lasts a non, another who has lost a daughter, coitics to him, and 
says : ** Vuiir son niiiy want u wife in the other world ; ] give him my daiigh* 
ter; pay me so inuny cows for the ka/ym ,**’ and this is never rcfn.'ferl, The 
Av/Zym, it is well known, is, ninenigst the MusnlmanK>, the dowry which the 
bridegroom pays to his fB(l>er>i»daw\ The (ngooshes moy have us muiiy as 
five wives. After the death of Uic lather, hii sons may marry alt hU wives, 
except their own mother. Thcftc details were collected hy the Count chiefly 
from the Chechentses, the Ingooshca themselves being unw illing to give infer* 
ination respecting their nation. 

Quitting Gatheriiiogrod, and crosung the Malkn, into Grunt Kubardah, 
Count Potoeki came to u Circassian village, which hns no reseinblniica, he 
says, to those of the Chcchcntscs or Kuinuks. ** The dwellings of the Cher* 
kesses arc not pro|)crly bouses; they are rather large baskets, made ofhranchcs 
carefully inlcrbiccd, the whole being wclUpluslcrcd with clay, and cnvcreil 
with a roof of reeds. Their apficaronce is in general pleasing; they are builb 
in rows; they have incloaures, olficcs, nod separate rooms dedicated to hospU 
ta]ily» tliut is, for lodging travellers. A village does not remain in the same 
place more than (bur or five years; by that time, the priacon have fallen out 
with their neighbours, or have formed fresh connexions, and they go and take 
up their quarters elsewhere, for the land belongs to the nation collectively. 
Tiicfio nomadc habits were fomcrly common to almost all barbarous nations. 
Wo walked through the village, and arrived at the bouse of the head of it, who 
received me at the door. He was an old man, wiili a white beard, and of the most 
picturesquely venerable figure it is possible to iinagioc. His dress was magni¬ 
ficent. A large rich scimetar hung from hts girdle in front, and he held a real 
sceptre in his riglu hand*—a circumstance which gave me great pleasure, be¬ 
cause it led me to believe, which was the fact, that 1 was under tlic roof of a 
descendant of the ancient Skeptukoi, or * sceptre^bearers,’ who ruled the Sar- 
matuins of tbe< Danube as well as those of die Caucasus, as we see in Strabo 
and Tacitus. The aged Shabas invited us iuto bis bumble mansion, which 
was hung with mats, and singularly neat and clean. Inquiring for the princess 
(for this is the title given to his wifeX we proceeded to her apartment, and we 
found her holding a kind of court. Near her was a persooagt with a red tur¬ 
ban, whom I judged to be the priest, and some female attendants, very young* 
The princess herself might be about sixty, but her figure was remarkably fine, 
that is, it would be remarkably so elsewhere, but amongst the Circassians tbie 
IS so coiBDOD, that there is scarcely an exception.** 

It was ID the Circassian country that U>e Count discovered proofs of the 
existence of the Alaol, who are now reduced to a tbonsand souls. “ If we 
could communicate with this renoant of the nation/* be observes, " and 
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ascertaiD the language they apeak, weihould doubtless be able to solve a great 
histoncal problem. I did what 1 could to accompliah it. Here it was that a 
word from the Court would have served me; but this I could not obtain, whaU 
ever trouble I took at Moscow for that object.*’ 

WhiUt at Ohcorghievsk, the Count went to visit a Ntatue which the Circas¬ 
sian prince SImhflii had described to him, on the banka of the Yetoka, and 
which IS pictured in the work of Guldenatardt. It is situated on a Hung ground, 
near a spring, and represents a man armed in the Circassian manner; it is 
about fifteen feet high. There is an inscription on its pedestal, in Greek and 
Slavonian characters intermixed. The Circassians, who call it Dukobeg, have 
no tradition of its history. 

Count Potocki then diverged to the northward, into the country of the 
Turcomans, whither It is unnecessary to follow him. 


Perhaps it may not be altogether out of place to mention hero the curious 
fact of the diitcovery of remuint of ancient ChrUtiun diurclics on the Circas¬ 
sian side of the Kuban. The fact is mentioned by Reineggs, but4ii8 authority 
is not side; M. Klaproth, however, in his viiut to ihe country, ascertained it, 
and gave the first correct details of the site of these churches, in his au 
Moni Caucatc (tom. i. p. 283), and in the Nouv. Jotirn* Aiiatitptt (Mai 1830). 
Ill speaking of the river Sbona, or Chouna, which rises in the Klbrouz moun¬ 
tains, and falls into the Kuban, he observes that, on its Icfi Imnk, on o moun¬ 
tain, is an ancient church, which the Circassians call also Shona, or Chouna, 
and which is now in a bad condition. ** According to tradition, it was built by 
the Franks. The Circassians give indilTcrently the name of K/itti to rill the 
churches placed on monntuin.s: this word,as well os the Turkish term 
is A corruption of the Greek, tcvAscM.’* AnotbcT stone church was observed 
in the high schist mountuins, near the sources of the Great Injik. A little lo 
the north of this church arc some rnios of brick buildings, which the Cirena- 
siuns call Majur-ounneh, or Brick houses.*' 

In a 8t. Peter&burgh jouroo), published in 1823, is an account of ihc uncieut 
churches and other antiquities on the Great lujik river, by Major PotCEnkin, 
who was sent, in 1803, to expostulate with the Pasha of Anapa, on tlio suh- 
jeet of the robberies committed on the Russian territory by the people of the 
ultra-Kuban country. The Pasha despatched some of his officers with the 
Major to the tribes complained of; and it was on this occasion that the latter 
visited places where, in modern times, no European hnd probably set his foot. 
In the country of the Deshilbajs, a Caucasian tribe, of the Abaze race, be 
met with three andent atone churches, of Greek architecture, on the right 
bank of the Groat Injik. He entered these churches, examined them, and 
made drawings of them. The first which occurs, in following the course of the 
river, is thirty-two arsheens long and twenty broad; the second, which U 
situated one verst from the preceding, is twenty arsheens by fifteen; and the 
third, which is half a verst from the last, is fifteen arsheens by ten. Tiicy have 
cupolas, and within there srill remain in all of them figures of saints, painted 
in fresco, like those in the Russian cbarches. In one is the image of 8t. 
Nicholas in good pres^vation, with some Greek letters on either side. Near 
the same church, in the cemetery, is placed a wooden cross,* of rude work- 

* M. Kli|)roth fttam thsi he vjh mtunned by Mvcnl Noftay* •imI I InjuAisni, ihal many croMCi tnH 
mnsJiia of croMt irs to b« icen oa ih» banis of Uw Tivm vtUch foil tfio the Kubu. 
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montfiip, with an inscription in Greric letters, which has exercised the ingc« 
nuit^ of a French wel) 'acqoajtitetl with fiytantine palcograpliy, who 

translates it thus: ** Jesus Christ is conqueror. Vears (elujised) since the^ 
creation of the world do wo to (the ehection these venerable crosses, 

This date of the Miindnuc era of Constantioople corresponds to A.D. u 
period when the Greeks made great eflbrts in the Caitrasiis, and when Basil 
II., their emperor, having obtained possession of part of Iberia, in 991, sub* 
jveted In lOWi several provinces of the ancient Media. 

Two other nncient churches, situated near the Upper Knhan, were visited 
by M. ficnuidarzi, who made an excursion, in the year 1^99, into the niouri- 
tains where these rcinains of the middle age are to be found, bearing a letter 
of introduction from the Russian governor in the province of the Cancnsiis 
to the Circnssiati princes, ^^pcaking of the church on the Chouna, he says : 

** What astonished me most, was the solidity of the edifice uitd the skill with 
which it wus built. All the vaults nrc of hewn stone, w hiUr the arches arc 
constructed of excellent bricks. The rock on which the church is sieuntcci in 
porphyry; but the edifice is built of sandstone." The Circassian princes, to 
wiiorn he wus recommended, professed ignorance on the siilijcct of these 
antiquities, and dissuaded the traveller from examining them, on the ground 
of dutiger from the people. M. Urrnada^xi, however, proceeded, with a large 
jMirty, including the princes, to examine an ancient church on tlic Tcherda 
river. It was nituatud on a steep mountain; in the interior were several fresco 
painting, representing Uic Passioa ; 'most of them in good preservation, At 
the Oidi where the altar formerly was ix a g^autic image of the Virgin Mary, 
the Anns extendhig over (he three windows. Here, too, is a Greek inscription. 
7'hc church in built of the same stone as that of the Chouna. The roof is 
covered with tiles. I'hc [lavement in entirely destroyed, av if the CircasKlanx 
liad been searching for trcnxure. Near the church arc two tombs, w holly over¬ 
thrown. The guides would not for any coosideratioji remain on the spot all 

iilgfit. 

Another remarkable church, M. Klaproth has stated, exists near the river 
of Choghem,io the high mountains to the eastward of the Klbrouz. It Is placed 
cm a rock in which u ser|K!ntinc possuigc has been cut, guarded on each aide 
with iron bars. Some leaves of an ancient Greek Gospel were found there by 
Pallas, 05 well as leaves of Greek rituals. Klaproth obtained some of the 
latter, the writing of which was of the flflccntb century. 
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A DAY AT MALACCA. 


Vmw perBOtt*» hawav«r ttrong uni well qualified to lodure tbe hulliof a 
trofdcat climate, cn recide many yean to auy portion of our Aiiacie poiiii* 
notii without iofferiog occaiioaally from ifaeaiqltoebi incidental to the place of 
the eojoam. l,mt laaet, wa« not eo fortunate aa to eacape the attacki of fever* 
and after an tnxioua and fatiguing voyage, in the wilder parts of the Indian 
Archipelago,! was laid up with a severe illness of many weeks'duration. Being 
recommended to try the edect of a change of climate, usually ao henaficUMsi 
an Inv^id, aa soon as I was ensbied to rise from my bed, I availed mysetf^C 
tbe kindness of a much valued frieod, who asked me to accompany him id O 
schooner be commanded, and which was about to make a voyage to Malacca 
and Penang. locapable an I felt of active exertion, and yet wanting some 
incentive to sssiat in throwing off the laoghor which oppressed me, nothing 
could he more favourable for the return to health than this proposal. My esp^ 
rience in nautical affairi would naturally occasion me to take a varra interest 
in those events of the voytge which a mere landsman would consider ** stale, 
fiat, and unprofitable," while the absence of all responsibility would prevent 
the excitement from rising to the excess which had so lately been prejudicial 
to my health. 

As the passage to the westward, out of Singapore Road, is narrow and 
intricate, it is tbe custom for vessels bound to ports in that direction, to gee 
under weigh early in tbe morning, so that, in the event of the wind proving 
contrary, they may have the whole day before them to pass the narrows. We, 
therefore, embarked on board the schooner over^night, and when the first 
streak of dswn appeared in the eastern borison, the locbor was weighed, the 
ssils set, and with a fine breese from the south*esst, tbe little vessel skirted 
the line of islands and reefs which bounds this side of tbe harbour, and in 
less than half an hour was in the fair way of tbe channel. The gut, through 
which we were now about to pass, is the narrowest part of the straits of 
Malacca, tbe channel being contracted to a width of little more than half a 
mile, by reefs which stretch from the island of Singapore on tbe one aide, and 
from the islanda of Ballnm on the other. We soon entered the gut, where tbe 
tide, which was in our favour, ran with a rapidity that must have been awful 
to persons unaccuitomed to the navigation of these straits. With all the lights 
of science to aid us, sod the results of the experience gathered by our prede.* 
cetsors for our guides, while calmly coDtetnplating the e^ts of well*knowo 
causes, and calculating, without danger of going astray, tbe exact difficulties to 
be encountered, it is impossible not to be struck by the noble daring of 
early voyagers, who ventured with reckless boldness into unexplored 
and, r^ardiest of times and seasons, pushed on their adveuturo^ 
without the guidance a single chart* The little vessel in wbk 
carried aloi^ at so fearful a rata, that the wind eould no 
power on the satis, and she turned round and round in tlNf )|lE^ftSplele]y 
at tbeir mercy, being sometimes borne by them within raefs, 

whence a counter-cuireut would force her into and AaanelAgriiu Tbisipacke 
of navigation appears particularly frightful to strangers, who are unaet|Dainted 
with she true nature of the circumstancee attending it; there is in reality 
danger, for tbe current will always carry a vessel clear of tbe |Mfs, 
huBum efibrts misapplied should counteract its influence. t 

We soon eeserged from tbe gut into the more open water, and ae the 
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ISS A Dng tU Mafncca, 

uchoMiCr wti nov home tteadiiy oiong before a light 1)rem» 1 
in the and passed aome time in tbe eoateoiplatioii of thonlehaMig 

acbnefy bf the itraiu. The water was now u amooth aa that of aft ^nlaad 
lake 00 la ealm day of aummer, clear to the eye» and beatiM^ bright** '4lMl 
tow istanda, covered whh ?erdnre» tbe emerald feme of Iheae tdim 
aroae m every directioni and nearly a«hetd the lofty Carman by Kko a 
steeping giant, its deep woods reposing in tbe sunshine, and its towering 
eminence looking out loftily over its clustering aatellitea around. Two large 
■hips, bound to Singapore, working to windward over the smooth euHaoe of 
the water, gave animnuon to the scene, while aeversi native prahua, under the 
land, skimming like wild swans on the ware, afforded additional objects of 
interest and beauty. The seamen, who were Javanese, were all busily employed 
under the superintendence of the cominaiidant and his officers, some in adjust¬ 
ing large coir mats on the yards, to prevent them from chafing the rigging; 
otherK in middie*stitching and repairing an old sail, which had been brought 
upon the quarter-deck for the purpose. This state of things is always an agree¬ 
able one for the lookcr-on, for, excepting during a dead CHini (one of the 
greatest annoyances which can befal the mariner), the settled state of the 
weather, and the consequent eomfort of the crew, may be deduced from their 
sitting alMut on the deck at such employments, which will engage their atten¬ 
tion for scvcrul hours, and will not interfere with the working of the vessri. 

My friend, the captain of the achooner, who wu a young man, had eome 
out to the Arclu|>ehigo without having imbibed the prejudices against the 
natives which Europeans of a more mature age ore too apt to acquire. ]t is 
a melancholy truth, tliat in ail our Asiatic posscsaloms strangers somewhat 
advancc<l in life can seldom be induced to look uf>on the children of the soil 
with nnjaundiced evea. They are ojit to regard them not only as an ignorant 
race, but as un inferior set ofliciugs, for whom, if education has done little, 
nature has done still less. Although when men advance in life, their feelings 
should become more unbiassed and their judgment clesrcr, certainly, as regards 
the opinions formed of the strangers with whom they may associate in a foreign 
country, the reverse is tbe case; nud it will be found that persons who have 
attained to middie age before they arrive at a colony, can rarely bring them¬ 
selves to do common justice to the native inhabitants. Unhappily, there have 
been many voyagers in the Indian Archijietago who have not enjoyed the 
op|>ortunity, and who perhaps did not entertain the wish, to ascertain the true 
character of the Malays, and never making the slightest endeavour to over¬ 
come the first ill impression, have followed the example of their predeceators, 
and represented the whole community as a race of pirates and assassina. The 
•dpearance of our seamen contrasted very atrongly with that of the crew of a 
'Vmel In which I had lately made a short passage; the former were squalid in 
thdr attire, negligent and slovenly in th«r habits, and had a scared look, 
workifw at ifthfty expected a blow or an execration every moment. The diflh- 
reoce, Moed, was so striking, that a stranger, unacquainted with the fact of 
their being oatlvas of the same town, would have supposed them to belong to 
distinct races. 

In the evening, after watching the eun*s descent into old ocean, a glorioua 
prospedi at all times, and more especially so during 6ne weather in this part 
pf the worl(^ the wind being rather cool, I left the deck, and nccompankd die 
captain into the cabin. Entering into converKsiion, which proved deqriy 
iitmtiug to both parties, an hour rapidly passed away, when our diseOB^ 
MM Suddenly and most unexpectedly iotemipted by the schooaafk Mffng 
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^ bwB*cotlfl. We »koulJ ha?e. fpUowqfl the cbein« d^tDimi 
inH flufff TfTt (lke4aMCup|>eni, on tbeir ver; uDceretnooiout dqiacture, bed 
tee «ei aeixeii beid of the teble, which, fortunetdy fgr uh, wee vecurely 
iiehrri Tbtt uMMirorteble change in our position was followed by a crash on 
deck, «nd efltttieHng of canvas, wbea the vessel unmcdiatcly righted. My 
friend hastened up the compBnioo4iMl<ier, and 1 followed as speedily as my 
strength voold permit; but no sooner bad 1 raised my head above the hatch, 
than iny hat was borne from it by the wind, and carried far to leeward. Above, 
and all around, tbe sky, lately so clear, had become as black as ink, and the 
darkness would have been complete hut for tbe light cast upNvardK by the lea, 
lashed into fciam by the strength of the hurricane, the spray flying over us in 
showers. The aspect of afliiirs upon deck was disagreeable enough; the fore* 
top-mast had gone close above the cap; the top^aail, top*gallant*sail, and jibs, 
were hanging over the bide or dragging in the water, while the niaiQ»iail was 
shivered to ribbons. This catastrophe wat occasioned by one of the far-fiuned 
8umatran atpiallfl, which had arisen and overtaken the vessel with a rapidity 
which baffled the calctilations of the mate, and almost paralysed him with asto* 
nishment. Unaccustomed to the navigation of these straits, ho hnd been 
making prepurations to meet the iHfam bk deliberately as if U had occurred 
ill the open sea. Fortunately, only one roan was alofi at the time, furling the 
top*gallaiit*sail, and he clung flrmly to the fulling must, and by dint of activity 
and presence of mind, succeeded In getting safely on Iward. In about a quarter 
of an hour, the strength of the wind being expended, it was succeeded by rain, 
which fell in torrents, drenching tbe deck, and pouring its utmost fury on the 
devoted heads of those who were compelled to brave its pelting. In the course 
of another hour, the rain also ceased, and the moon, shining forth in full spleD-* 
clour, illunjioatcd the whole sky, the gale having subsided into a gently broaze. 
Time being very precious in these sess, the men were instuniJy set to work io 
point a new top-mast, and to bend another main-sail; and with such good-will 
did the}* set about this employment, that when 1 arose the next rooming, 1 
found the schooner under full sail, just as if nothing extraordinary bad 
happened : the only traces of the storm being the broken top*mtst, and the 
remnants of the luaio-sall; the former wn> now in the hands of the carpenter, 
who was husily engaged in sawing it up for flre-wood, and the latter Uy upon 
the quarter-deck, a spectacle which my friend the captain contemplated with a 
very rueful visage. The Ions of a sail is an expensive disaster, and assuradfy a 
depressing one at the coinmencemcnt of a voyage; however, my friend wm not 
a man to take a thing of the kind much to heart. The wind being light, we 
progressed slowly, and it was not until the middle of the second night that wc 
rounded tbe Water Islands, and being guided by the lighUbouse. of Malacca, 
which is situated on the summit of a small hill overlooking tbe town*, anchored 
oafrly in the roads a little before day-break. 

This being my first visit to Malacca, I hastened upon deck at an early hour, 
io obtain a view of tbe town, but was disappointed, every object being envelo|>ed 
io mist—no uneoromon circumstance in these latitudes. By seven o^clock, 
however, a favourable change took place, and having determined to accaniptny 
(he captain on bis visit to the shore, 1 entered the gig with him, just os the 
auo, having dispelled the mist, shone out brightly, and afforded us a view .of 
eba ^ttiet little villas peeping through the trees, and forming altogether a very 
preMy scene. The contrast between these new habitations and the old town is 
.iwayeirikiiig, and produces a pleasing effect. The old Pvrtuguoih^ churchy <m 
tilf VOff/d (be bill, now converted into a lightbcuse» and several other hiild- 
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lop of th^ «vne dfjtc, |rith that pprtSoo pf itM. vil^ «C,t4f 
fbrMit wBicb tenlcift un^trc^ed 
|(dM^w«rVd.grcitam m blown up tnd muUlftle4.t9( Ui.npw poWMnnt* 
anM^)^n^ of totiquU^ to the town, which ii not pnMHodjhpJhlB 
more Iwe^htJy eonctructed edifieec of Sirgapofo. Th« muti^Uty of iU 
pow^ aOd grandeur, thua eaemptlficd by ebaogc lo visiUo in Maitre^ 
once the capital of ea^terD Aii% brought a pcosif c fealtog to ipy nind» N# 
longer a place of any importance, the roada, inatead of being crowded, at of 
ybre, by craft of every kind, were now only occupied by a single aroall brig and 
two or three native prahua, in addition lo our own schooner. Aa 1 approachad 
1 apot filled with historical recollections, and celebrated as being the residence 
of 8t. Francfa Xavier, who gained the title of Apostle of the Indica^while look¬ 
ing back upon the mistaken policy of the early colonUti of Asia, and upon their 
blind, but certainly sincere, religious seal, the almost inaUnctJvc rc^et, with 
which any very serious alteration in places of note inspires the mind, subsided 
as the hope sprang up that, under British rule, the rich and fertile countries of 
the Eastern Archipelago would attain to all the blesiinga attendant on tbo 
spread of knowledge and cirllisatioo. After an hour’s pull, we entered the 
narrow and shallow creek which divides the town into two portions, and 
landed near a small building on the left bank, the present office of the harbour¬ 
master, Close to this place we found several European geoclcmen, togatber 
with a considerable number of Chinese and Malays, congregated for the puN' 
pose, it should seem, of hearing the news, having apparently do other occupy 
tioh to beguile the time, which, at this early period of the ^y, began to baag 
upon hand. Amid this group, 1 recognised a friend in a yoong Putebmao, a 
na^ve of the place, who, having expected my arrival, was on the look«oau He 
met me with a cordial welcome, and a warm invitation for myself and tbecoai- 
mandant of the schooner to make his house our own during the short time we 
proposed to remain at Malacca. As the town did not boast any thing like a 
respectable hotel, we gladly accepted the hospitality offered, and leaviag the 
captain, who wan wed* acquainted with the place, to make his arrangeinealt 
with the harbour-mseter, I accompanied my ftiend to his ruidence. 

We crossed the creek by a small wooden drawbridge, and entered a sp^ 
clous street, running along the •ea««bore, the portion nearest to the rivef 
bdng occupied by native merchants, and the more distant part by the Euro¬ 
pean residents, and some of the richer Chinese aettiera. No sooner bad we 


crossed the river, than our noses were assailed by a strong smell of bolaekonf, 
a preparation of abriuipt and small fisb, much esteemed by the Malays,.as a 
relidi to their curriea. This favourite article of food, both in appearance and 
odour, beara a strong resemblance to caviare, and tbe people of Malacca being 
imiBous for its manufacture, it forms one of the prindpal sxtklas of export to 
the Malay countries in the nd^bouriiood. There are two kinds | the black, • 
which is the most common, proves to the msjority of Eur^eans a very great 
nuisance, the effluvia being very ofieosives ibe better sort, or the red hala- 
cbong, it made mtber of the ^awn of shrimps or tbe shrimps tbseualvas, 
which, after boiling, being exposed to tbe lua to dry, are pounded in a moriv 
with salt, and a antall quintity of water, for the purpose of rendaring tha ipeaa 
luSciently moist to be made into cakes: the same method bring employed Car 
the bitrit or cheaper kind, which is made of small fish, and wUeb of oaiiria 
beeooM bi^ly flavoured ia the process. Tbe Malay and Chinese lahabitMiH.,: 
whom ! encountered in tbe walk, were well cled, end appwed tp ba elao^MU.k. 
fed^ amt perfectly coDtented; butl was struck by* the abaeoce ufihal cpmiMf*. 
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hlif Mddbd^ goi fct upon Arfr gtini, befng penWt'lipipf^ 
‘9tm^'<6titmlk<^eak iddi p)«cuUt/> exchtofed ftoilUr gceeiinga with rnyfrieii^ 
•Hli'^) 0 d|^VeMeAcc h the pUce btd rendered hifo well ncqueioted eil tbn 
IrdiWMteBti^ md the g6od«hucnoiir nnd excellent iinderstendiQg, which ceeiMct 
•loM eeC^luhed amongit these different icembers of ihe Coinmui)itjr^ toU well 
for all parties. In the coarse of our welk» we encountered scverel Malay 
tftdersi whh yellow canes, commonly celled Penang lmwyera» codutooi* 
parrots, and knick-knacks of various kinds to dispose of to the new comers^ 
our vessel having been speedily descried. Some of these people stepped (o 
accost me, at the same time presenting samples of rice, fruit, and other com- 
modKIes, with which they were desirous to supply the ship. All appeared to be 
eager to sell, but they were not pressing in the endeavours to accomplish this 
object: thus stron^y contraming with the importunate venders of iinilar 
articles to be met with on the lieach at Madras, or the glisuts of CalculU. 
These people had an air of iadependetice, and at the ssioe time a resiiectful 
manner, together with an appearance which seemed to be acquired by domestic 
habits and strict attention to business, circumstances which would surprise 
those who had formed their opinion of the Malays from the sweeping ceniuree 
cast upon them by writers who make no diitinctioo between different tribes, 
and characterise the whole as pirates and murderers* Long intercourse wiUi 
Europeans has doubtless done much for the inhabitanU of Malacca, but tbeir 
maarfest improvefuent, under the fortunate circumstances in which they have 
been placed, proves that the Malays can understand sod sppreeiaia the adraa* 
tagos to be gained by the adoption of those habits and usages which the pro¬ 
gress of dviliiation has introduced. 

A short and very agreeable walk brought us to the house of my friend, 
Mr. B., which wsi truly Dutch in the neatness and coin for lid>le-loobing air 
of its exterior. This snug dwelling was of two stories, and prettily situated 
in ■ compound tastefully Imd out with plantations of shrubs and flowers, the 
whole reminding me strongly of the suburban residences in the neighbourhood 
of Cape Town. Entering, I found myself in a large hall, extending the entire 
length from the front to the back of the mansion, in which, at the farther end, 
the mother of my friend and hit three sisters were seated at breakfast*—the 
maaiee of the house, and father of the family, having departed early in the 
morning for an estate belonging to him at several miles distance. The tabic 
being spread with all the good things usually congregated at an Indian break- 
fiat,'I made ample amends for my long abstinence* At the conclusion, I 


removed my chmr to the back verandah, which opened into a garden laid out 
in the Dut^ taste, and remarkable for the beauty of its flowers, and the pre* 
cistoa of Its arrangetnents. The young ladies of the family brought thdr 
wofk-taWei to the same |daee, where we enjoyed the delightful coolness of the 
atmosphere, which renders the mornings and evenings at Malacca so agre e 
aUa, M; friend’s sisters had received their education at an English school 
at AmMlgi dteir converaation was lively, and we were at no loss for topics, 
AV 'iVO^^doek, we sat down to a sumptuous dioner, the numerous diibaa 
lefvad* up' inclutfieg many dainties both animal and v^table, which, owing to 
the oidpahle iDdtfbrence shown by the British midents to these matters, haru 
not bc« yet hitrodaced at Buyapore. Indeed, Malacca msy be called the 
ga rdsa nuw aeCtUnent, vAidi la dependent upon It for various supgligi^:, 

•o*!ilt(«'a«keoUofl,iU'liiet, hwvingbeea paid to agricultural pursuits, that the 
coMtrim^hafWMt sufld^ fodder f.rr the subsiftence of cattle and are m- 
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idMi far hact io the fUaoe wfaeoce they bm taken magb of »tlio lihwtojw kiri i^ 
it foimerl/^njoyod* The fn«DKoit«eo» tbe pride ef the IiKliae ATchipdlego,, 
bee Dot jret been cultivated at biagapore,altbcaigh there m oo roMM lobe^f, 
tbit h would not douriih a» JuiuritntI/ thefe» at in the Utande io wbwb it in 
grown. Milacca it famoui for thia ddicioue and much esteemed ihrit; itedio 
poaaeaaei another which, with the Inhabitanta at leaat, li In itiil greater repute. 
This is the dukkus, a species of li«chi, but larger and finer, and dltTering some* 
what in iliapc, being round instead of oval. It is not reckoned advisable to 
indulge very freely in the mangostcen, while any quantity of the dukkus may 
be eaten with safety, it being wholesome and nutritious, as well as richly 
flavoured and refrckhing. Parties are often made by the residents of Malacca 
into the interior, for the purpose of eating dukkim during the season. The 
GompHny proceed to one of the ooiintry residences, at some ten or twelve 
miles dUinnce, and afler a plentiful ^supply of the fruit, and much flirting and 
laughter, finish the day with a ball, returning home, notwithstanding die fatigue 
they have endured, in great spirats, and ready for any amusement that may fsli 
in the way. 

In the course of the evening, I accompanied Mr. B. tn Ins gig into the 
country. Our road conducted ok some distance along the hcacb, and leaving 
the Aoglo^Chtnc c College, n large wooden building, on the right hand, we 
struck St once into the loierior. The most renmrkable objects which pre* 
sented themselves, during our drive, consisted of two small hills, at the back 
of the town, forming the Chinese burial ground. This cemetery was covered 
with monuments of various descriptions, and indeed every sort and siae, 
many being nearly hidden from view by the surrounding bmshwood, which, 
Jiowever, was not pcriuictcd to encroach u|K>n the la^^t resting-places of the 
dead. The care taken to preserve these tombs was manifest from the occu¬ 
pations of several of the Chinese colonists, whom we observed to be busily 
employed in removing the weeds fr.ini the vicinity of the gravea of their 
deceased relatives : the pious resjiect, ahown by the people belonging to the 
Celestial Empire to the memory of the dead, forms a pleasing trait in the 
national character, and affords an example which we, who pride ourselvea upon 
superior mental refinement, might follow with advantage. We returned to the 
town hy n dilferent route, and while passing a tasteful little Chinese edifice, 
situated in the midst of an extensive planlattou, I was rather surprised to hear 
myself accosted by naine. We immediately pulled up, and in the person who 
addressed me, 1 recognised an old acquaintance, a Chinese merchant, who hod 
accompanied me, about twelve months previous to this meeting, in a voyage 
from Batavia to Singapore. Sending out a little boy to bold the horae, he 
requested us to alight, and having entered the bouse, we were received by the 
wife of our host, a good-looking Malayan Chinese, much younger than himaelf, 
who placed a tray before us, containing a tea-pot, and aeveral small Chinese taa- 
cups without handles. While partaking of the refreshing beverage, ** wbieh 
cheers but not incbriatCH,” half-a-doaen plump sucking-pig-looking little chil¬ 
dren, their heads closely shaved, with the exception of a plaited lock over each 
ear, crowded round me, partly attracted, no doubt, by the toys end awee^ 
meats with which one of my jacket-pockets were usually stored, to Aeet the 
demand on such occasions. 

My Chinese friend had emigrated about twenty-five years before from ^hii 
native country. Being at that period in very narrow circu mstances, he lahewnad 
fef several succenive years In the tin nunes of Sookoot, o natttMrStatelO'An 
northward of Malaect; working hard at this empfoyment, until be had'^owMl 
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BaKero^thM he had wqotradeiiftcwnt'Cfti^ lo M 
he wnoted to 6jn|ftpore, which juM tt that time bed been founded; 
bf^ towhwd R«flee» end coramencing the woHd io • new cepecUyi that of 
eme^chent; by the eontmuei eecrciee of hie induitry» be greatly incretaed hie 
property. Not, howerer, coneidering himtelf io be rich enough to return with 
credit to hie own country, end being demroue to enjoy the bJeseinge of domestic 
life, he again changed hii piece of abode, proceeding to Malaccat where he 
married, and purchased the eetaic on which we now found hint. Continuing 
hii mercantile purauiU, he had been in the habit of making an annua) viaat to 
Java, in the furtherance of these commercial views; hut as bis family I ncreased^ 
tils home became more endeared to him, and he i^eineJ now to be a fixture on 
his estate, notwithstanding a still ardent desire to visit the tombs of his fathers. 
The memory of the dead, in fact, was the only tie which attached him to hit 
native country, for he had formed maJiy^friendshifis at Malacca, and having 
chosen a spot for his residence which he had beautified after his own fancy, 
he tasted in the bosom of an affectionote tkmily all the bapjjlness which corn* 
petcnce and domestic comfort con afford. He had cropped his plantations, 
which were laid out to the bent advantage, and were also liighiy productive, 
with pe[>per an<l 4iW leaf, the harvc^t of cacli affording him a considerable 
income. 

Although my Chinese friend must be deemed a very fortunate person, hie 
career does not afford a remarkable instance of similttr firoipcrity; numliers of 
hia con 11 try men, who have emigrated from the Celestial Empire with barely 
sufficient money to latui them upon a foreign coast, having met with equal 
success in the reward of their industry and good conduct. It was, however, 
very pleasing to contemplate him in his peaceful retirement, whore he had sur* 
rounded himself with objects reminding him strongly of that fuNoff land, to 
which he often turned in pensive thought, content with his present lot, but 
still cherishing a wish to tread his imtivc earth once more. 

My charioteer being well acquuinteJ with the road, the absence of lamps 
did not retard our progress, and arriving without accident at the place of our 
destination, we entered the house, which was lighted up for the rcceptioit of 
company, a large parly, chiefly consiMing of the relaiivea of the family, being 
assembled. Among the group ! remarked two Portuguese priests, whose closely 
ahaven heads, and sombre garments, appeared to be somewhat out of place in 
the midst of so gay a party. Although few, if any, of the company professed 
the Roman Catholic religion, these reverend (lersonsges appeared to be great 
&vourite$, and their popularity augured well for the absence of that fierce 
bigotry and party spirit, which in small places are so frequently the bane of 
sckdety. One of tlrcse priests, who was seated at tlie piano, particularly 
attracted my attention; he played some lulian airs with great taste, and to 
ears Uke my own, accustomed to nothing save the simple, pleasing, but cer* 
taialy very untetentific, oniric of the Malays, it was delightful to listen to 
these captivating meJodieo. TIte padre, however, speedily relinquished his scat 
to •one ^ the ladies, who struck up a quadrille, which proved i signal to the 
•etiv» portion of the g^ntlensen present to choose their partners, and the floor 
irhiiBstaatJy covered with dancers. One of the priests also kindly approached 
me, and took a prominent part in conversation. He was a native of Macao, 
arid4ad‘refm«ed his educarion at the college of that place { be proved to be 
bniiigihMide eompaiuon, anaioue to receive u well as to impart iafbrmatkm, 
•JtfBg Wi^^iiemions whidi showed that very generel knowledge is not coo* 
deNid'MntiM' Io monastic education, although be hioiscJf wos derifoua of 



